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Announcing the 
Raynster Ranger 


an entirely new raincoat. 
for BOY SCOUTS 


Here is a raincoat which is unlike anything you have seen before. It is pro- 
duced specially with Boy Scout requirements in mind. It is made by the United 
States Rubber Company — the world’s largest producer of rubber and the old- 
est and largest manufacturer of genuine calendered raincoats. 

The Raynster Ranger is light, dressy, olive-drab in color—and absolutely 
rainproof, in the heaviest rain. 

It is made along the same sturdy lines as the hundreds of thousands of 
Raynsters which we have supplied to explorers, firemen, policemen, military 
cadets and others who must stay dry— dry — dry —in the heaviest downpour. 

Don’t confuse this garment with the ordinary raincoat. It will give long 
service without cracking, hardening or getting sticky. It has a calendered rain- 
proof surface. The seams are cemented and vulcanized. In fact the whole coat 
when finished is put into a vulcanizing room and given a special curing just 
like a high-grade automobile tire or a fine rubber boot. That makes it practi- 


cally a one-piece garment — absolutely rainproof. 


No buttons to loosen or tear out 


These sturdy Raynsters for Boy Scouts are 
made entirely without buttons. You fasten 
them with bronze-finish steel buckles — 
neat, strong and inconspicuous. The buckles 
are riveted on. The two vertical pockets are 
reinforced with rivets. The collar, too, is 
reinforced with rivets. The hanger is also 
riveted on. These rivets prevent tearing or 
loosening. 


Under each arm there are three eyelets 
” for ventilation. 


How to choose a Raincoat 


There are certain things that you ought to 
know about Raincoats. Any coat that has 


United States ( 





a sticky or “tacky” surface will in time lose 
its waterproofing. But this Raynster has a 
rubber surface which is waterproof for the 
life of the coat. 


Any coat made of a less perfect rubber 
compound than a Raynster is apt to harden 
and crack very soon. Raynsters will give 
long service without hardening or cracking. 


Any coat that has seams which are merely 
sewn may let in water through the holes 
where the stitches occur. The seams of this 
Raynster are cemented and vulcanized and 
absolutely waterproof. 


The surest way to be sure of a long-lived 
absolutely rainproof coat is to look for the 
Raynster label. 
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only °3.75 


Our huge volume of business together with specialization on these 


garments enable us to offer you a Raynster Ranger for only $3.75. 
Sizes from 4 years up to 18 years. 

Although this is a brand new coat we are rapidly placing it with 
leading clothiers, department stores and Boy Scout outfitters in all 
parts of the country. If your dealer hasn’t yet received his supply, 
we will greatly appreciate hearing from you. Tell us his name and we 
will see that you are supplied with one of these new Raynsters. We 
will also be glad to send youa very interesting booklet—“‘Rubber—a 
Wonder Story” —which tells all about rubber growing in the Far East. 





For your convenience use this coupon 


United States Rubber, Company, Dept. RV-99 
1790 Broadway, New-York City 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the Raynster Ranger. 


My dealer's name is 





Address 
You may send me the booklet “Rubber—a Wonder Story”. 





My name is 


Address. 
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The Eagle Flaps Its 


EN husky students of the State College Gliding 

Club strained at the elastic rope until it stretched 

V-shaped from the glider on the crest of the hill. 

Then, at a wave of the hand from the pilot sitting 
in the lattice-work fuselage, the glider was released and shot 
forward into the gentle breeze that swept upward from the 
hillside. It zoomed upward with a swishing sound for 
about thirty feet and then glided swiftly toward the flat 
meadows that stretched away from the bottom of the 
hill. The students watched it with painful intentness 
until it settled safely down in the bottom land; then 
they piled into two decrepit Fords and bounced recklessly 
along the cow-trail that wound down the slope to the 
broad meadows where the glider had made its graceful 
landing. 

“Not bad for the club’s first flight,” exclaimed Pete Straub 
to the fellow packed next to him in the front seat of the 
old car. 

“No, it was all right,” said Ambrose 
Pickering a little superiorly. ‘‘ Now in 
Germany, where I’ve lived for the past 
two years——” 

“German gliders are the stuff, all 
right,” said Pete good-naturedly, hoping , 
to interrupt Ambrose’s oft-repeated tale 
of his gliding exploits in Germany. 
“George and I built a German plane 
last summer, and she was a dandy. 
All the same, for the first flight and 
with a new glider, J say George has just 
made a humdinger of a glide. He 
handled the kite in great style.” 

A chorus of approval greeted this 
remark, and Ambrose joined in with 
faint praise. Soon the two Fords 
reached the glider, reposing near a stack 
of new-mown hay, and a dozen students 
piled out to congratulate George Ross 
on the maiden flight of the glider club. 
George, grinning from ear to ear, 
laughed them down. 

“This straight-away flight,” he said 
modestly, “is as easy as A-B-C. The 
ship is so stable she’ll land herself if 
you give her the stick. But considering 
there’s hardly a breeze, she traveled 
quite a distance.” 

“In the glider club to which I be- 





once saw a man glide ten miles on a 
straight-away.” 

“Sure,” said George, “but I bet he 
wasn’t using a primary glider like this 


By Paschal N. Strong 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


George. He climbed into the seat, waited until his friends 
had stretched the launching rope to the limit, and waved the 
release signal. The next instant he felt himself sailing 
through boundless space as the glider leaped into the breeze 
and began its smooth course toward the flat fields at the 
bottom of the hill. 

The glider, while lacking the sensitive response and 
buoyance of the Seagull that he and George flew at the beach, 
was remarkably stable, and considering its limited wing- 
spread it glided down at very slight angle. With any breeze 
at all he felt that the ship would soar a little and perhaps 
do a figure eight. He looked over the side. He was now 
over the open field and the ground was rising slowly as it 
swept swiftly by, some twenty feet below him. A hundred 
yards more and the glider lightly touched the ground as 
Pete drew the stick back and forced the light machine into 
a pancake landing to avoid an open ditch at the end of the 





with a wing spread of only thirty-four 
feet. He probably had a ship like the 
Seagull that Pete and I flew last sum- 
mer. It was a German-designed glider, 
and there was little that baby couldn’t 
do. Wait till Pete and I get our sail- 
plane finished. We'll show you that 
an American-designed plane is no slouch, 
either.” 

“T’ll be through building my glider 
soon,” said Ambrose. “It’s from the 
latest German plans, and I’m afraid 
it'll rather show up your American 
ship.” 

“Tt may,” laughed George. “The 
Germans do know how to build those 
kites. And now let’s get our crate back 
up the hill for the next trip. This one 
wil be better.” 

They passed a towrope from one of 
the Fords to the glider and began the 
slow procession back to the summit of 
the hill. Pete, in spite of his freshman 
standing, was chosen for the next flight 
in recognition of his experiences with 





I felt like a sky-rocket returning to Mother Earth 





field. He had hardly released the safety belt and stepped 
out of the pilot’s seat before the two cars bounced to a halt 
and the fellows piled out to again haul the machine up 
the hill. 

They drew lots for the next flight, tacitly ignoring Am- 
brose’s claims for the control. The student who won re- | 
garded the machine rather apprehensively before climbing 
into the cockpit. 

“What do I do if she acts funny?”’ he asked George. 

Before George had time to answer, Ambrose cut in. 
“Throw the stick the way you want her to tilt,” he said. 
“Tf you’re about to stall, put the stick forward; if you’re 
about to dive, pull it back. You should approach the 
stalling angle just before landing, as the German school of 
gliding teaches. Now, when I was gliding near Ham- 
bur, ‘i 

“Thanks awfully,” said the student politely as he snapped 
the safety belt together. “but we’re 
not flying near Hamburg, and this is 
a primary glider, not a German soarer. 
George, what do I do if she acts up?” 

“Just take your hands off the stick,” 
grinned George. ‘Ambrose knows his 
stuff, all right, but don’t try to re- 
member too many things at once.” 

“You’re right I know my stuff,” as- 
serted Ambrose angrily. “Just wait 
till I finish my glider and I’ll show you 
fellows how the Germans do things.” 

“It’s tough on the Germans,” smiled 
Pete as Ambrose left the field in high 
dudgeon, ‘‘to have a fellow like Ambrose 
take their part. The German gliding 
pilots we met at Cape Cod were the 
sportiest chaps in the world.” 

George warmly seconded this, and 
gave a last word of warning to the green 
pilot. Then he put his weight on the 
rope with the other fellows and a few 
seconds later the machine was again 
projected into the air. This time the 
stick was evidently not being held in a 
neutral position, for the machine zoomed 
upward at a dangerous angle imme- 
diately after leaving the launching rope. 
George had visions of the glider crashing 
back on its tail. A second later, how- 
ever,.the nose leveled off and then 
pointed earthward as the pilot, appre- 
ciating his first predicament, apparently 
shoved the stick forward. 

“Great guns!’”’ exclaimed Pete. “I 
hope he does something with that 
stick except hold it forward.” 

“He has,” said George with a large 
sigh of relief as both of the pilot’s 
hands appeared out of the cockpit. 

“‘He’s turned the stick loose.” 








S HE spoke the glider’s nose 
pointed upward and the machine 
assumed its natural gliding angle as it 
sailed down the hill toward the open 
fields. A dozen pairs of eyes anxiously 
followed its course. Would the inex- 
perienced pilot follow Ambrose’s ad- 
vice and attempt an ill-suited pancake 
landing? Or would he attempt to bring 
the machine to a three-point landing, 
another type which few experienced 
gliding pilots used? 

““He’s not going to land at all,” said 
someone who was following the ship 
with a pair of binoculars. ‘‘His hands 
are still outside the cockpit.” 

The machine was rapidly nearing the 
ground. It struck an instant later, a 
little sharply, but well within a safe 
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angle. It bounced a couple of feet and again settled 
to the ground, this time very lightly. George and 
the others piled into the cars and soon tumbled out at 
the glider. The pilot, although he looked a little pale, 
was enthusiastic. 

“Tt’s the biggest thrill I’ve ever had in my life,” he 

declared. ‘‘And man alive! maybe I wasn’t glad you 
told me to keep my paws off the stick if I got into trouble. 
At first I thought I was going to join the old woman 
sweeping the cobwebs out of the sky. And then, when 
I tried to level her off—the glider, not the old woman— 
I felt like a sky-rocket returning to Mother Earth. So 
I remembered what you said, took my hands off the 
stick, and here we are again, shaken but safe and just 
sizzling for the next flight.” 

“Not to-night,” laughed George. “We'll just have 
time to get the kite in its barn before dark. We'll run 
through the roster to-morrow afternoon and give every- 
one a chance at the controls.” 

“If you could persuade Ambrose Pickering that 
American gliders are beneath his notice, I’d be greatly 
obliged,” said one member of the club. “He rubs me 
the wrong way, with his hoity-toity remarks on American 
gliders.” 

“He'll get over it,”’ prophesied George. ‘‘He’s going 
to have a crackerjack glider soon, and we need him in 
the club when we enter the State glider show.” 

“Tf you don’t trim him with your sailplane he’ll be 
unbearable,” said another. ‘Will you have your machine 
ready in time for the show?” 

“We hope to,’’ answered Pete, “‘and then we'll find 
out what an American-made, American-designed © soar- 
ing plane can do. The sailplane was designed by the 
chap who designed the Spirit: of St. Louis. Now lend 
a hand, fellows, and we'll get this boat back to the 
hangar.” 

With the machine in tow behind one of the Fords the 
strange caravan retraced its tracks up the hill and back to 
the college airport where the glider, along with the ships of 
the Aeronautical School, was kept. As they approached the 
hangar Lieutenant Gibbs, on duty at the School, came out 
to meet them. 

“Anyone killed?”’ he asked cheerfully. 

“Give us a chance,” grinned George. ‘You can’t hurt 
anyone in a primary glider.” 

“Maybe not. But if that sailplane you’re building ever 
gets out in the wind, you’re in for a long ride.” 

“‘That’s what she’s built for. When she’s finished and 
Pickering completes his German machine perhaps the college 
president will admit the glider club as a part of the Aero- 
nautical School.” 

‘“‘He will if my advice counts for anything,” said the 
lieutenant. “If all the underclassmen had to pass gliding 
tests before they took up aeronautics, I could turn out some 
real flyers.”’ 


EORGE and Pete, after one more session with the glider 

club to give them the benefit of their experience, were 
forced to stay away from the daily flights in order to speed 
the completion of their sailplane. They were determined 
to have their new machine in the air in time for the State 
glider show. They knew that Ambrose would be in the field 
with a machine of undoubted merit, and they were anxious 
for the American-designed soarer to match its rival’s per- 
formance. 

‘“‘Of course,” remarked Pete as he vigorously sandpapered 
some spars in the college’s wood-working shop. ‘Ambrose 
hasn’t had the experience in building a glider that we got 
from building the Seagull.” 

‘No, but he has expert carpenters to help him.” 

“Tt was rotten luck that the old boathouse had to burn 
when the Seagull was in it., That kite would have given 
Ambrose a run for his money.” 

“This crate may do even better,”’ said George carefully 
mortising a joint in the crosspiece he was working on. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if Ambrose’s glider is very much like the 
Seagull. Most of the German soaring machines are that 
model.” 

Pete affectionately patted the skeleton of the sailplane. 
It was now taking definite shape as a creature of the air. 
A few more Gays on the framework, a few more days on the 
internal wire braces, a week for stretching the prepared linen 
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He signaled Pete, and. at the same instant cut the towing rope 


over the frame, and the graceful creation of wood and cloth 
would be ready to ride the breeze. 


A MBROSE was constructing his machine in a private 

carpenter shop, and kept all details a dark secret. The 
interest of the glider club naturally centered on the machine 
that they could see growing before their eyes, and George 
and Pete were frequently embarrassed by an over supply of 
amateur help. 

One evening, while the two friends were working on their 
lessons for the next day, Ambrose burst into the room with a 
newspaper in his hands. 

“Here’s something that’ll show you how the Germans do 
things,”’ he exclaimed, thrusting the paper under their eyes. 

“Tell us about it,” said George slyly. 

“Tt’s about two gliders in Germany that were towed 
behind an airplane. Do you suppose we could do anything 
like that in America?” 

““What’s to prevent it?” asked Pete. 

“The American gliders aren’t good enough,” answered 
Ambrose promptly. ‘“They’d break up under the strain.” 

‘Listen here, Ambrose,’ said George, not a little vexed. 
“We know that the Germans are experts at gliding and 
building soarers. But we believe that America isn’t going to 
be left behind long. That’s why we’re trying out this sail- 
plane. We'll match it against yours at the glider show, and 
if you win we’ll cheerfully concede that we still have a few 
things to learn from German machines.” 

“Your machine will do very well for straight gliding,” 
said Ambrose. “But for soaring it. takes a real German 
designed machine to get up in the air. It takes a machine 
like the Adler.” : 

“What is the Adler?” asked Pete. 

“‘That’s the name of my German glider. It means eagle in 
German. I saw one of them soar near Bremen last summer, 
and how she could climb! By the way, what are you going 
to call your kite?” 

“The American Eagle,” answered George promptly, al- 
though he hadn’t thought of doing so until that moment. 
“Ts your glider almost finished?” 

“Tt will be in two weeks. Time enough for a few practise 
flights before shipping her to the State fair for the glider 
show.” 

George turned to his books suggestively. Ambrose took 
the hint and prepared to leave. ‘‘T’ll let you take a flight in 
my machine,”’ he promised, “if you’ll be careful not to hurt 
it.” ° 
“Thanks,” said Pete, “but I’m afraid your machine is too 
wonderful an affair for a mere American to handle.” 

“Not at-all,”” Ambrose assured them grandly. ‘You and 
George glide very well.” 

When he left the room the two exchanged glances. “If 
going abroad for two years has that effect on an American,” 
pronounced Pete. “I think I’ll stay at home.” 








George’s resentment faded in a broad grin. ‘ Ambrose 
passed the three gull test in Germany,” he said, “‘so he 
feels obliged to run down the American machines. Per 
haps he’ll change his tune when the American Eagl: 

_ meets the German Adler.” 





[= WAS difficult to find enough time to work on their 
machine. Classes and compulsory athletics took up a 
large part of the day and the gliding club, which containe| 
many upperclassmen, made inroads on their time. Thi 
two seniors in the club, however, helped them escape the 
usual demands made on a freshman’s time by the ener 
getic sophomores, and in spite of numerous interruptions 
the American Eagle steadily assumed the appearance oi 
the original sailplane, the most successful soaring machin« 
in America. The instructors in the wood-working shop 
assisted the two freshmen enthusiastically, and the day 
finally arrived when the completed machine, with her 
single wing removed, was taken out of the shop for 
assembly. The tightly stretched linen, varnished until it 
was as stiff as fiber, was painted a battleship gray. The 
inclosed cockpit was trimmed with blue and along the 
entire length of the fuselage in brave blue letters ran the 
name, American Eagle. The landing gear, consisting of 
streamlined struts and two light wire wheels, added so 
little weight to the machine that a man under the fuselage 
could lift the entire machine in spite of the fifty foot 
spread of the monoplane wing. The controls of the 
machine were the conventional airplane type, the stick con- 
trolling the elevators and ailerons, the foot pedal controlling 
the rudder. 

The full membership of the club was on hand to convoy 
the club’s new addition to the college airport, where Lieuten- 
ant Gibbs had allotted them half a hangar. A large moving- 
van was engaged to transport the glider to the hangar, but 
although the fuselage was able to fit nicely into the interior 
of the van, the long wing had to be strapped lengthwise 
across the top. It was late in the afternoon when the 
arrived, but the young birdmen, undeterred by possible loss 
of supper, assisted George and Pete to mount the wing. 
Before dark the American Eagle, completely assembled, 
rested in all its glory next to the more humble primary glider. 
George and Pete surveyed their work with justifiable pride, 
and the others speculated eagerly on the coming trial of skill 
between the American Eagle and the Adler. 

As they left the hangar to return to the campus another 
large truck arrived and unloaded three large crates. A casual 
inspection showed that this was Ambrose’s glider, and the 
students peered curiously into the crates, trying to form some 
idea of the appearance of the machine. At that moment 
Ambrose himself appeared in the over-dressed roadster in 


which he rode around. He gave George’s machine a look of 


grudging admiration. 

“She looks like she was made in Germany,” he said, but 
his well meant praise fell on indignant ears. 

“Looks to me,” said one of the students belligerently, 
“like she was made in America by real Americans.” 

“‘Let’s take a look at your kite,” said another. 

“To-morrow is Saturday,” said Ambrose. “If you fellows 
will help me get her up the hill to-morrow afternoon, I’ll give 
you a treat. If George will have his ship out then I’ll show 
you the difference between a real glider and a good imitation. 
On Sunday I’m shipping the machine by truck to the State 
fair, and on Monday afternoon at the glider contest the State 
clubs will have an opportunity to see a real glider in action.”’ 

George and Pete exchanged a smile, but said nothing. 


UMORS of the impending duel between the two soaring 
machines raced around the campus like wildfire. The 
next afternoon, when the glider club, with the two gliders 
in tow, reached the hill, they found half the college on hand 
to witness the exhibition. Lieutenant Gibbs, intent on 
having the club taken into the folds of the Aeronautical 
School, had persuaded the president and the deans to be 
present. George laughed slyly as the gray haired president, 
looking at the frail machines, wagged his head with ominous 
forebodings. 

Everyone was forced to admit that Ambrose’s craft, in 
appearance at least, lived up to the best traditions of German 
gliders. Streamlined from nose to tail, with the large wing 
curving back at the ends after the fashion of the wings of 
soaring birds, the Adler appeared to be the embodiment of 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


gliding perfection. Yet the sailplane, drawn up next to the 
Adler, did not suffer by comparison. There was something 
fresh and cleancut in the lines of the American machine that 
suggested the unfettered product of Yankee ingenuity. The 
American Eagle, although streamlined in every particular, 
seemed to possess fewer curves and freer lines than the Adler, 
and the members of the club, with their hearts set on the 
sailplane’s triumph, awaited the trial with confidence in 
George’s skill and his machine. 


BROSE was the first to take off. Twelve willing stu- 

dents stretched the launching rope over the crest of 
the hill, the pilot blew a shrill whistle, and the machine 
leaped ahead into the wind that was rushing up the steep 
slope of the hill. The crowd uttered a spontaneous cheer 
as the Adler, taking full advantage of the up-wind, soared 
upward a hundred feet above the hill before it leveled off 
and began crabbing diagonally across the breeze. 

“‘She’s a beauty!” exclaimed George in pure delight at the 
performance of his rival’s craft. ‘And Ambrose certainly 
knows how to handle her.” 

“He’s diving,” said Pete suddenly, and the crowd caught 
its breath as the glider, now well over the meadows at the 
foot of the hills, turned its nose earthward. Every heart 
skipped a beat until the machine, rushing down at a terrific 
rate, leveled off and again soared upward. Its momentum 
carried it up to its original altitude, and the craft executed a 
perfectly banked turn and sped back towards the spectators. 
With the wind behind, it raced towards the crest of the hill 
at incredible speed, but George and Pete knew that the 
maneuver would cause it to lose altitude rapidly. Indeed, 
as it approached the crest it looked for a moment as though 
it might drop low enough to strike the spectators. But as 
the crowd melted away on either side of the path of the 
oncoming machine, it caught the up-wind at the crest 
and lifted safely over the heads of the spectators as it 
whizzed by. 

Once past the hill, however, the down-wind of the reverse 
slope caught it and the craft, fighting against the double 
handicap of a descending current and a tail wind, dropped 
rapidly.. It touched the ground near the foot of the 
hill, bounced once, and settled down gently on the rolling 
field. The crowd rushed down to congratulate the skillful 
pilot. 

George was the first to reach him and wrung his hand 
warmly, The president of the college fairly beamed all over, 
and Lieutenant Gibbs gave him a smile that said, “Well 
done!” Ambrose, shaken out of his supercilious attitude by 
the warmth of the felicitations, smiled modestly. 

“Tt’s the machine that gets all the credit,” hesaid. “These 
German gliders can do almost anything.” 

The crowd, however, had not lost hope that the American 
soarer would at least equal its cousin from across the sea, 
and quickly returned to the hilltop to watch the American 
Eagle perform. George climbed into the cockpit with a 
pounding heart. Would his creation respond to the controls 
as did the German machine? Would he thrill the crowd by 
triumphing over the wind as the Seagull used to do? The 
fellows were leaning on the launching rope, stretching it to 
the limit. He could feel the machine quivering under the 
strain. He turned his head and saw that Pete was ready at 
the trigger rope which held the machine against the pull of 
the elastic sling. Everything looked all right, and he was 
about to blow the starting whistle when something happened 
to the trigger rope and the machine, suddenly released, shot 
forward into the wind. 

Though taken by surprise, George instantly tried to pull 
the stick back to soar upward on the rising breeze. The stick 
refused to budge! The machine was 
about twenty feet in the air, and 
George saw the ground rushing by 
underneath him as he 
whizzed through space 
parallel to the slope 
of the hill. He tugged 


. 


desperately at the stick to lift the nose of the craft, but it 
remained immovable. He knew that when he reached the 
bottom of the hill and the ground leveled off he would surely 
crash at a dangerous angle. He tried to work the stick side- 
ways in an effort to free it, but without results. Now he saw 
the ground rushing up toward him. There was nothing he 
could do. A feeling of utter helplessness sapped his strength; 
he closed his eyes and waited for the crash. 

He heard a sickening splinter of wood and felt the universe 
collapse around him. He seemed to be tumbling in all direc- 
tions, banging up against innumerable objects, and then the 
ripping and crashing sounds ceased and all was quiet. He 
opened his eyes. He was jammed against one corner of the 
cockpit and his ears were singing. He shook himself. No 
bones broken; he was grateful for that. He laboriously 
pulled himself out of his jam, opened the cowling, and 
slowly climbed out to look at the machine. 

It wasn’t smashed as badly as he feared. The landing 
gear was demolished—it had received the brunt of the crash, 
and the splintered struts were lying across the battered 
wheels. But the fuselage and the precious wing of the 
machine appeared whole and undamaged. He breathed a 
prayer of thankfulness. 

Pete was the first to reach him. “Any bones cracked up, 
old timer?” he asked anxiously. 

“Hardly a scratch, Pete. But look at the kite.” 

“The trigger rope caused it,” said Pete, a lump rising in 
his throat as he looked at the injured craft. “The rope 
snapped at my end and got jammed in the elevator. That’s 
why you couldn’t move the stick.” 


HE excited crowd was now milling around the machine, 

and George explained the cause of the accident. “So I 
guess Ambrose will be the only representative of the college 
at the State fair,’ he said with a smile that hid the keen 
disappointment he felt. “‘He’ll make a good showing, how- 
ever, with that German glider of his.” 

“Tt’s really too bad,” said,Ambrose. “You had a very 
fair glider there.” 

George laughed a little bitterly at this, and with the 
assistance of the other students he and Pete lashed the 
wrecked glider to the back seat of the open Ford and returned 
to the hangar. Before they left, the president, more im- 
pressed than he would admit by the performance of the 
Adler, spoke encouragingly of the “thrilling, albeit not en- 
tirely safe, sport of gliding.” 

“We'll get the glider club in the Aeronautical School yet,” 
remarked the lieutenant as he accompanied them to the 
hangar. ‘The president isn’t as old-fashioned as he looks.” 

Before leaving the airport George and Pete made a rough 
appraisal of the damage done. “We can’t possibly get her 
ready for the glider show,’”’ lamented the former as they 
started homeward. “It'll take four men all of Sunday and 
part of Monday to repair the landing gear. And the gliding 
contest takes place Monday afternoon.” 

Peter gripped him excitedly by the shoulder. ‘Remember 
what Ambrose said about those trailer gliders?” Why can’t 
we get the lieutenant to tow us to the fair? He can get us 
there in a couple of hours.” 

“Great guns!”’ shouted George as the suggestion lent new 
life to his disappointed hopes. ‘We'll make him do it.” 

But making the lieutenant undertake a thing of this kind 
was a large size order. “—I know it’s been done,” he said in 
answer to their pleadings. ‘A chap did it in California last 
month. But the man at the controls of the glider was an 
experienced airman. You lads “3 
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“Have had more hours in the air than you know of,” 
interrupted George earnestly. He related the experience 
that he and Pete had had the past summer. Finally Lieuten- 
ant Gibbs capitulated—with reservations. 

“__Get telegraphic approval from your father,” he said, 
“and I'll try it—if you get the glider repaired by Monday 
morning.” 

That was all the two young birdmen needed. The glider 
club, with the exception of Ambrose, turned out Sunday to 
help repair the wounded American Eagle. Willing hands 
labored hour after hour, the wheels of the wood-working 
shop were kept turning all day, and by nightfall the machine 
was in a convalescent condition. 

“Pete and I can finish her up early tomorrow,” George told 


theclub. ‘That will give you fellows all morning to motor 
over tothe fair grounds. Are all the details fixed up, 
Pete?” 


“O. K.,” said Pete, who was acting as general manager to 
the club. ‘The president has excused the glider club from 
classes, and your father has just wired back, ‘Go to it!’” 

George and Pete were at work shortly after daybreak the 
following morning. It took longer to complete the repairs 
than they had counted on, but a little before noon the 
American Eagle was once more ready for the air, her un- 
painted landing-gear being the only reminder of the accident. 

“We won’t get there in time for the beginning of the 
show,” said the lieutenant as he carefully made the towing 
rope fast to the tail of his two-seater ship. “I’ve wired the 
show people to put us last on the list. Are you sure you can 
cut the tow rope?” 

George nodded. The rope was fastened inside his cockpit, 
and he was prepared to sever it instantly in case of trouble. 
He climbed into the glider and the lieutenant and Pete took 
their seats in the ship, whose engine had been slowly turning 
over for the past quarter hour. George waved his hand, the 
mechanic pulled the chocks from the wheels of the biplane, 
and the frail glider rose into the air, caught in the prop wash 
of the ship as the lieutenant gave it the gun. George pushed 
the stick lightly forward and the machine touched the 
ground. The larger ship gathered headway, carrying its 
trailer with it, and soon took the air. Simultaneously George 
put his stick in neutral position and the American Eagle 
left the ground with the lightness and grace of a bird. 

This was a new thrill in gliding. As the plane climbed 
steadily to the heavens George felt shivers of excitement race 
up and down his spine. His air speed was well over sixty 
miles, and the usual swish of the glider rose to a siren-like 
pitch. The controls, designed for an air speed of forty miles, 
were now so extremely sensitive that George found it better 
to leave them alone. The inherent stability of the glider 
kept it on a horizontal keel. True, it did yaw a little from 
one side to another but it was an easy, gradual motion, 
without whip or snap. 


ETE and the lieutenant cast frequent and anxious 

glances aft, but George reassured them with an encour- 
aging wave of his hand. He estimated his height at about 
five thousand feet, but as they passed over nearby towns 
he calculated their land speed at about forty miles. They 
must be bucking head winds. At that rate it would be nip 
and tuck whether they would get there in time. 

The show was scheduled to be in at two o’clock, but when 
that time arrived George knew they were still some fifty miles 
from their destination. The gliding contest had probably 
just started, but it would take some time to go through the 
list of entries. Three o’clock arrived, but with it no sign of 
the fair grounds. George grew anxious, but about fifteen 
minutes later the lieutenant pointed down toward the right. 
George followed the direction and 
caught the unmistakable outlines of 
the fair grounds, scarcely larger than 
a pocket handkerchief 
among the rolling hills 
of the country. He 
produced his knife. 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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Floating Nests of the Sea Eagle 


HE U. S. Navy has developed the two greatest 
marvels of present day air-fighting. They are the 
giant aircraft carrier and the airplane catapult. 
The carrier Lexington and her sister-ship Saratoga 
can launch 100 planes each, in less than a half hour, while 
clefting the sea at a speed of twenty-five knots or more! 

It was the writer’s privilege recently to hop off the Lex- 
ington with a squadron of Martin bombers, an opportunity 
enjoyed by few civilians. Also, while six weeks at sea with 
the Battle Fleet, he flew across Panama in a catapult plane. 

The most unforgettable experience of that exciting cruise 
was hearing 100 sea eagles scream at once, ready to leap 
from the broad deck of the Lexington! 

In less than a half hour, the close-packed wings were all 
in the air, and the flight deck’s unbroken expanse of seven 
acres was bare! 

The carrier’s brood wears wheels, taking off and returning 
to deck, where their speed is checked by a mesh of cables 
known as the arresting gear. But the war birds fired from 
the catapults on battleships have pontoon landing gear. 
To return to their ship, they alight on the sea, then are 
hoisted aboard with boom tackle. 

It sounds neither safe nor comfortable when we learn that 
a two-man plane is shot from a catapult with a bag of powder 
the size of a loaded knapsack. Yet, since catapults have 
been in operation, since 1923, very few accidents have oc- 
curred. Most of these were ludicrous, rather than tragic. 

In order not to get the carriers and catapults mixed up, 
let us first give our attention to the Lexington. 

This 33,000-ton vessel, with the Saratoga, is the most 
powerful thing afloat in the seven seas. Her nine turbo- 
electric motors develop more than 210,000 horse-power. 
She is 881 feet long, has actually traveled more than forty 
statute miles per hour, and while at top speed her burners 
gulp fuel oil at the rate of 30,000 gallons an hour. That 
much fuel will operate our biggest battleship a full day at 
cruising speed. 

The flight deck is about forty feet above water. The three 
massed stacks and bridge super-structure are set far to star- 
board, making the carrier the most grotesque monster that 
ever sailed the seas. 

Besides the flight or top deck, there is a vast storage area 
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The mother ship can sway sharply about and form a “slick” in 
rough weather, in which the plane lands and is hoisted aboard 


below known as the hangar deck. It is enclosed, so therefore 
seems more like a huge basement or cavern. When empty 
of planes, the crew uses it for baseball games! 

Elevators take the planes back and forth between flight 
and hangar decks. On lighting, the plane’s wings are folded, 
it is wheeled onto the elevator platform, and—whisk !—out 
of sight she goes. 

The flight deck is a deadly place when 100 propellers are 
flashing at once. That was the first warning Lieut. Steve 
Haddon shouted in my ear as we stood at the door of the 
flight room. 

“Follow me!” the pilot yelled, “but look out for the 
props!” 

I shoved on my helmet. Ducking under and around 
wings, we crossed the deck, stepping warily over arresting 
gear, to the port beam. There we found ourselves among an 
eighteen-ship squadron of deep-bellied bombers. 

IT-4 was Lieutenant Haddon’s ship. We hoisted our- 
selves onto the lower wing. A ‘‘mech” was inside the 
fuselage, cranking up the starting device. Its rising howl 
mingled weirdly with the eerie chorus around us. 

Mounting the fuselage stirrups, and with the tropic breeze 
tugging at our fluttering chin-straps, we looked out upon 

















that seven acres of wings, painted bright yellow with the 
red and blue cocards on them. In close-packed rows, were 
these sky warriors, like infantrymen on parade. 

“Take the front cockpit,” shouted the aviator. He 
settled down in the center office. Behind him was the 
observer, huddled over his radio. Aircraft at sea keep in 
touch with their ship by ether code. Also, a radio telephone 
is being developed. 

From the mysterious depths from our feet emerged the 
“mech’’; he put the starting crank in its rack at my elbow, 
hopped out and descended to deck. 


HE pilot turned a switch on his dash. The shiny steel 

prop revolved jerkily. There was a sputter and crackle as 
contact was made. Then, with a thunderous burst of sound, 
the 525 horse-power Pratt-Whitney motor gripped the air. 

The air was vibrant with sound, as we stood out to sea 
from sparkling Panama Bay. The huge Lexington swung 
into the eye of the morning breeze, paralleling the air-streaks 
we could see on the surface. 

All at once a fast, short-winged Curtiss Hawk leaped 
from the carrier’s bow, climbed steeply, then fell astern. 

Then another. Like angry birds rising from a disturbed 
rookery they poured into the sky. 

Quickly the yellow wingtops ahead of us diminished. The 
pilot revived his idling motor. Four planes stood on the 
deck in front of us. Then three. Two. And finally one, 
just one! The breathless moment had come. 

Immediately a breach grew between our nose and that one 
plane. It skimmed down the steel lane, her wheels left the 
deck. She leaped skyward and cleared the bow by ten feet. 

The little black knob on the throttle trident at my elbow 
began to crawl forward to the end marked “open.” As it 
crawled, the motor roar increased. An instrument on the 
board in front of me registered 1,700 revolutions a minute 
were ripping out of the racing blades. 

At a signal—the human voice being useless there—the deck 
crew jerked the chocks from beneath our wheels. The big 
bomber came alive. We rolled down past the bridge, con- 
scious of the peering faces of the bridge watch and signalmen. 

The Lexington slid from under us. It began to shrink. 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Ridin’ Kid 


ROM where “The Kid” blew in no one in the 
Circle Bar outfit knew, or for that matter, cared. 
We are not a bit interested in history out here in 
the cattle country. We only ask “Is he a square- 
shooter now?” 

When a tall lad stepped up to me in Jackson one day and 
asked for a job I hesitated. But he looked good. Tall, 
narrow at the hips, wide at the shoulders, muscular, and with 
keen blue eyes 
and a smile that 
sort of got under 
your hide. I 
hired him on 
the spot al- 
though I did not 
know why. I 
already had a 
full string of 
riders. I guess 
it was intuition 
or something 
like that. 

As we rolled 
along in the 
buckboard over 
the trail home, 
I kicked {myself 
for being so chicken-hearted and falling prey to a kid’s 
smile—and he was only a kid in years in spite of his manly 
bearing—but when I met his fearless, frank eyes and again 
glanced over his muscular frame, I took back all the mean 
things I had said about my hasty judgment and decided 
to wait. 

“Taking a boy to raise?” asked my foreman with a grin 
after ushering the 
Kid to his place 
in the bunk- 
house. 

I grinned. 
“Slim” is the 
best foreman on 
the range. <A 
tireless worker, 
keen-eyed,a hard 
rider, and steady. 
In fact, it is due 
mostly, to Slim 
that the Circle 
Bar is noted all over Jackson’s Hole as a crack outfit. Many 
a man would give his right arm to ride for the Circle Bar. 
We tolerate only red-blooded, hard-working men of clean 
personal habits. Pardon my holding up this story to brag 
about my men, but I am proud of them. 

Although I smiled at Slim’s remark I could not help feeling 
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uneasy and wondering how the men would take to the Kid. 
I was afraid I had hurt their pride by taking on a stranger 
and a very young one at that. 

At supper the men tried to engage the Kid in conversation 
but he only replied politely to all questions and smiled at 
their humorous remarks. He did laugh out loud, when 





“Shorty” told “‘Lefty”’ Hart to pull in his ears, he was slid- 
ing through his collar. 

The Kid walked like he was used to the saddle, but as yet, 
of course, had not demonstrated his ability. 

Slim took him to one of the corrals and told him to pick 
his string the next morning. It was dark, but the Kid made 
out a bunch of some dozen odd cow ponies over in one corner. 

“What if he picks the Roan,” chuckled Shorty to the 
bunch. 


The Roan was a mean cayuse. It always took two men to 
saddle him and then you had a pitched battle for about half 
an hour during which time the Roan! sprang everything in 


the curriculum of a wild broncho. After this introduction, 
he would settle down for a day’s work. But who wants to 
work half a day just getting ready for a day’s work. The 
Roan was seldom used except for broncho busting practice. 

Shorty, a short, fat fellow in my outfit, who heads up the 
Circle Bar comedy, suggested the Roan to the Kid for his 
first mount. 

I almost decided to tip the Kid off, but checked myself. 
The Kid couldn’t get within twenty feet of the horse anyway 
and the men seemed to enjoy the prospect of watching the 
stranger try to catch his horse in the morning. 


E WERE in the wash-house cleaning up for break- 
fast the next morning. 
Suddenly, we heard a wild commotion in the direction of 
the corrals. 
We ran out and stared wild-eyed. 
~Out of a cloud of dust and scattering horses, plunged the 
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Roan with the Kid in the saddle raking him from shoulder 
to flank with his spurs. 

The Roan pitched, twisted, then finally with a loud snort, 
broke for the open range. 

The men rushed to saddle up but stopped and just stared 
helplessly as the Roan galloped wildly over the hills, the Kid 
sitting him as pretty as any man I ever saw in the saddle. 

“Man!” exclaimed Slim, breaking the silence as we went 
in to breakfast. ‘He saddled that Roan alone!” 

‘Sort o’ spoiled Shorty’s show, I’dsay,’’ laughed Lefty Hart. 

There followed various opinions as to just how the Kid 
had saddled the Roan. In the midst of the discussion, all 
stopped and looked up. 

The Kid had quietly slipped into the end chair, and began 
helping himself to some of Sam’s buckwheat cakes, as non- 
chalantly as though he had merely taken a morning walk. 

“That was some ride you made, Kid,” greeted Slim 
warmly. 

The Kid looked up in surprise. 

“Thanks.” He only smiled and ate on in silence. 

I held in with difficulty. I knew that my new hand had 
won his right to ride for the Circle Bar not only by his splen- 
did exhibition of horsemanship, but by his modest, though 
fearless bearing. I had only to glance about to realize that 
my men now all worshipped the Kid. No men anywhere 
are quicker to recognize a real man when they see one. 

“Shorty wants to know how yuh ever saddled the Roan 
alone,” grinned Lefty. 

This brought a laugh. Nothing pleases my men quite so 
much as getting a laugh back on Shorty. 

The Kid grinned. Then soberly, “‘I roped him and threw 
him. He will make me a good cowpony as soon as I get some 
of the meanness worked out.” 

All stopped and stared at the Kid. 

I read every man’s face. What kind of a wild animal 
charmer did the Kid think he was anyway! But no one 
laughed. Any man who could saddle the Roan alone, could 
be expected to do most anything with a horse. 

And the Kid conquered the Roan. For three mornings he 
went out before breakfast, roped and threw the Roan, tied 
him up while he slipped the saddle on, loosened him, then 
dropped into the saddle as the Roan scrambled to his feet. 
It was the finest exhibition of expert horsemanship that we 
had ever seen. The Kid rode him every day after cattle, 
pushing him relentlessly over hills and ravines. 

The fourth morning, the Kid saddled up without having to 
throw him. The Roan did not even buck. Then the Kid 
changed his tactics. He rested him by changing mounts. 
He fed him sugar, stroked his nose affectionately, and in two 
weeks time the Roan was following the Kid all over the place 
like a dog. 

I pulled the Kid in off the range and put him to work 
breaking in our two-year-olds. When the Kid finished his 
job with a horse, he always turned over a good cowpony with 
no bad habits. He used the same tactics that he had used 
on the Roan, riding the broncho to a standstill at first— 
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convincing each outlaw that he was master of the situation 
then winding up with gentleness, showing his mount that 
when a horse behaved himself, man was his best friend. He 
seemed to be born with an understanding of horses. 

The Kid became the pride and idol of the Circle Bar, 
unspoiled, a tireless worker, quict, modest yet never flinching 
at any job no matter how hard. 
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Slim figured out the Kid’s uncanny understanding of 
horses and his affection for them one day in this manner: 
“Did yuh ever watch the Kid in the evening when he’s out 
on the veranda resting? He’s got a far away hurt look about 
him as though he’s been abused some time in the past like a 
lot of our outlaw horses. Yuh know how the Roan was ruined 
by that tough guy 
you fired. Says 
he’s savin’ upto go 
to college. I says: 
‘Kid, colleges 
don’t help yuh 
ride broncs, just 
teach yuh to 
smoke high- 
priced cigarettes.’ 
He says: ‘Stock 
raising is a sci- 
ence now-a-days. 
Cigarettes don’t 
worry me, never obs ths 
v ill take them up, a ~ 
give yuh a shaky 


rope hand. Got to have a steady hand in this game.’” 





O THE Kid became one of us; ‘The Ridin’ Kid” they 
nicknamed him all over Jackson’s Hole. I could hardly 
have thought more of my own son if I had one. I decided 
that some day when he was through college perhaps, I 
would take him in as a partner. I have no heirs. 
Then “ White Devil’’ came onto the scene. 
It all started when Shorty read a squib from the paper 





aloud one morning about a man killing bronc named White 
Devil, who was tearing things up at the Rodeos; he had laid 
out several riders, torn up fences, and once had tried to climb 
into the grandstand. 

It didn’t surprise us of course to see the Kid prick up his 
ears with interest. But he went plumb locoed. 

Then he met one of the Bar Z boys who had gone down 
into Utah to ride, had drawn White Devil and a couple of 
busted ribs. 

“There ain’t a 
man on the range 
can stick that 
chunk of dyna- 
mite,” he had 
declared to the 
Kid. 

That cinchedit. 
The Kid grew 
more restless 
than ever. 

(Concluded on 


page 59) 
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Corey Takes the Scout Trail 


PART II ZZ 


HAT next week I sort of 
had them on my hands, so 
to speak. I mean the new 
Troop. With Mr. Fielding 
and Billy tied up in office ‘work, there 
wasn’t anybody else they could get at 
afternoons. And every afternoon from 
the time the first of them could get up 
to my house after school till I sent the 
last one home about dinner time— 
sometimes after—it was rope, rope, 
rope! And then Sunday afternoon Mr. 
Fielding called up, and said he had some 
things to talk over with me, and was 
bringing Billy along. And when they 
came, Bill Barnes was there, too. 

“T’ve been thinking, Barnes,” said 
Mr. Fielding, “about that scheme of 
Skelly and Scammon to swipe some 
rope. Of course that wouldn’t do at all. 
But we’ve got to have some rope. And 
it will cost some money. It might 
mean quite a lot to you boys. But it 
wouldn’t mean so much to me, maybe, 
only what I’m saving this week using 
some of my golf time to tie knots in. 
T’ll get the rope. So you won’t have to 
fret about those two getting into 
trouble.” 

Barnes studied over that a while. 

“No, sir,” he said finally. “It’s 
mighty white of you, and it would be 
all right with me and the rest of the 
bunch. But I was thinking about 
Corey.” 

““How’s that?” 

“Well, the thing that started Corey 
on this Scout business is the way he 
hates this Hopewell he’s always roaring 
about. And he says one of the reasons 
why Hopewell and his bunch can look 
like the good Scouts they aren’t is 
because they’re always having things 
done for ’em. Money, you know. 
Somebody to buy uniforms for em, 
send ’em to camp, even build ’em a 
club house. And he says that if they 
were just left on their own, they 
wouldn’t be any kind of Scouts at all.” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Fielding. “Maybe 
there’s something in that. I’ve always 
had a lot done for me too, Barnes, and 
I got to thinking for a time I was quite 
a fellow. And then I got caught out in a snowstorm with 
some ladies, and a busted auto, and a rebellious chauffeur, 
and no lunch, and if Dean and Chessley here, and. another 
Scout named McPherson hadn’t come along, I guess we’d 
have been there yet, frozen and starved to death. And I’m 
more or less helpless yet. But go on about Corey.” 

‘Well, he’s stubborn. And anything Hopewell’s bunch 
do, that ain’t right, Corey won’t have a thing to do with. 
And there’s no use arguing. So we’ve got to get our own rope. 
And I sort of like the idea. I’ve rustled about a hundred 
feet myself, old clothes lines and such. I didn’t have to 
swipe any of it. It isn’t all the same size, and some of it’s 
sort of dirty. But it’ll do. And I like the idea of having a 
knot board that’s all our own, done without, having a lot of 
stuff bought for us. And say, Harvey’s made a peach of a 
board already. His dad had some old planks in. the cellar, 
and some varnish, and there were some tools. So I guess all 
we’ve got to do now is to put the knots on it.” 

“Yeah,” said Billy, “except that you’ve got to have some 
double-point tacks, and some staples, and metal rings, and 
wooden toggles, and a few things like that, and about a 
hundred labels that ought to be typewritten, and some glue 
to paste them on with.” 

“Where are we going to work?” asked Barnes, looking sort 
of grim. “There isn’t a fellow in the lot that’s got a decent 
place in his house for the gang to work in, except for Harvey’s 
cellar, and that’s dark, and all cluttered up.” 

“T guess maybe you could work up here,” I said. ‘‘It’ll 
make something of a mess, but not any more than when I 
was doing the same sort of stuff two or three years ago. 
Y’ll take it up with Mother.” 

“Another thing,” went on Barnes. ‘You two, I guess, 
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still belong to Troop Six. And if you help us win this con- 
test, maybe you’ll be taking it away from your own Troop. 
Some of them might get sore.” 

Billy laughed. 

‘Just now,” he said, “you fellows. are my own bunch. 
And Troop Six isn’t that sort anyway, Barnes. They’d 
rather lose when there is some real competition than win 
when there isn’t any. And if you fellows win, they'll feel 
Troop Six can take some of the credit for it. But you’ve 
got to go some to beat Troop’6, Barnes. I think you can 
skin any other Troop in town, but Six will push you.” 

“All right,” said Barnes, “let ’em.” 

“You don’t have to grit your teeth quite so hard about it, 
though,” went on Billy. ‘The old bunch up there that made 
it a winning Troop are most of them over age for competi- 
tions. And for the first time everything’s up to the young- 
sters. Though, of course, there’s always Mr. Flanders to 
take into the reckoning.” 

_ “That’s it,” said Mr. Fielding. “If these boys just had a 
real Scoutmaster, now——”’ 

“T don’t know anything about this Mr. Flanders,” said 
Barnes. ‘‘What’s the matter with the Scoutmaster we’ve 
got? He suits me all right. I guess Mr. Flanders had to 
begin.” 

‘Good stuff,” said Billy. ‘But Barnes, I know what sort 
of stuff Mr. Flanders will insist on for their knotboard. It 
isn’t just how many knots you fellows tie, it’s how well they’re 
tied. Chessley will have to pass on the work you fellows do. 
He’s the.only one of us who has the time. And he’s going to 
ride you hard. You let any slip-shod stuff get on that board, 
Tom, and I’ll about break your neck. You get that, Barnes, 
and pass the word on.” 





“I'd just as soon try the pudding out on somebody before they get 


“All right. They'll need it, all ex- 
cept Corey. I sort of like that little 
runt. Some ways he’s a sort of a baby. 
But in another way he’s a scrapper. I 
don’t mean with his fists. And he’s 
white, Corey is, whiter than I am.” 

After Barnes was gone, Billy got up 
and danced a sort of highland-fling 
around the room, and thumped me on 
the back, and came pretty near doing 
it to Mr. Fielding, too. 

“Oh, Tommy,” he gurgled, - “it 
works, it works.” 

“What, works?” I growled, trying to 
rub the place on my back he’d damaged. 
‘*A little liniment would work all right 
with me.” 


HAT same Sunday afternoon, later, 

Corey came up to have a tryout 
on his Tenderfoot examinations. There 
wasn’t any question about his knots. 
And he rattled through the Oath and 
Law (the whole of the Law, too, not 
just the headings) about as fast as I 
could follow him. It made me gulp a 
little. I’d never more than half learned 
all that. 

“But I can’t be all that,” said Corey, 
when he got through, “not yet; and 
some of it I don’t understand. But 
you can just bet I’m going to. I ain’t 
going to be any Hopewell, and get stuck 
on myself because I can rig myself up 
in a uniform my pop bought, with a lot 
of Merit Badges I’ve about half earned, 
and all wrong on the stuff Scouting 
starts with.” 

“You'll have to get over hating 
Hopewell, then,” I said, “before you 
get through.” 

“All right, if that’s part of it. But 
I can’t do that right now. And I’ve 
got some other things to do first. I 
ain’t even clean, Mr. Chessley, and 
when I get sore, which is a lot of the 
time, I cuss. If I could just get some 
decent clothes——” 

“You keep on thinking about that, 
and you'll get ’em.” 

Well, Corey brought me over forty 
knots that week. And he wouldn’t 
bring me any of the easy ones, either. 





here” He said unless somebody went to work 


on the hard ones there wouldn’t be 
enough to go around. And if I looked twice at any of the 
knots he brought me, as if I was doubtful, he just snatched 
it away, and put it back into his pocket. I was worried for 
fear he’d been neglecting things at school. But it hadn’t 
worked that way. He said he needed so much time for his 
knots that at school he just had to get his work done, so he 
wouldn’t have any of it on his mind, and that he just couldn’t 
afford to have to stay after school for any bad lessons. He 
said he’d stood better at school than for a long time. How 
he’d figured things out for himself I don’t know. I never had. 
But I began trying his system. And it works, all right. 
There were four of the boys that I haven’t: mentioned, 
because they were just ordinary youngsters with nothing 
especially interesting about them, unless, perhaps, they were 
more than ordinarily dumb. Corey coached them up on 
their Tenderfoot work:. Barnes had told them that they had 
to learn it, but he couldn’t help them much, having all he 
could do to pass himself. And they were worried pale over 
what Barnes would do to them, until Joe took charge of 
them. Three times he brought them up to me, Jerry Black 
and Paul Kovic, and Robert Cross and Nels Sandberg. I’ve 
seen Scouts get through on what they knew the first time 
they came, but Corey wouldn’t have it that way. But, 
at the same time, he encouraged them, and finally he got 
them right up to scratch. Sometimes I almost hated Barnes 
for the way he’d frightened those four. But at that, I guess 
if he hadn’t they wouldn’t have signed up for the Troop at 
all, nor would we ever have got enough boys together down 
in that neighborhood to make our first Patrol. 
Well, by Friday night, we had the knotboard done and 
the labels on. Skelly did the last part of it. His sister was a 
typist, and had an old typewriter at home that Skelly spelled 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the labels out on. I can’t say the board looked very artistic, 
because it was so crowded. We had a hundred and twenty- 
seven knots and hitches on it, including some rope ladders 
and barrel hitches and painters’ staging that hung down 
from the bottom of it. We started out to arrange the knots 
in groups, but there wasn’t room and we’d wound up by 
putting on a knot anywhere we could find a place for it. 
And Bill Barnes had made a collection of miniature horse- 
pack hitches, using little pincushions for the packs, and 
heavy twine instead of rope for the ties. I guess up to that 
time he was the only Scout in town who could throw a double- 
diamond hitch, some of his Buffalo Bill stuff. 

We took the board down to the Church that night for 
Mr. Fielding to see. As Scoutmaster he was to give the whole 
nine their Tenderfoot examinations that night, too, though 
Billy and I would really have to pass on what they did. 
But he sprung a surprise on us. He’d kept calling up by 
phone all the week to know how the boys were getting on, 
and that night, just as we got the gang quieted down and 
were about to start our questions, in walked John Scar- 
borough, and Dr. Burgess and the Rev. Dr. Potter, and last 
of all Mr. Flanders, and Mr. Bradley, our Council Executive. 
I could have gone through the floor, I was that fussed. But 
not Billy. 

“Friends of mine and Mr. Chessley’s, fellows,” he said, 
with his cheery grin. ‘Expect they’re going to be friends 
of yours. You needn’t be rattled about their coming, 
because they’re really here to see what Chessley and I are 
good for, not you. Mr. Bradley every Scout in town has to 
know, sooner or later. Mr. Flanders is our old Scoutmaster. 
Mr. Scarborough is the man Mr. Fielding and I work for. 
Dr. Potter is here to see that you don’t tear his Church apart. 
Dr. Burgess will take care of the wounded, and show you how 
to. These last three are on your Troop Committee. And 
now’ —getting a handful of short lengths of rope out of his 
knapsack—“we’ll start that Tenderfoot examination. 
Square knot and any other eight of the Tenderfoot knots. 
I'll give you five minutes. Bring your knots up here to 
the table when you’re through. Go!” 


NEEDN'T have worried. When Billy called time on them 

they had anywhere from nine to sixteen knots each, and 
Billy just took a careless look at them, and passed them 
over to Mr. Bradley and Mr. Flanders, and after a minute 
or two they just nodded their heads and smiled. Then 
Billy put the bunch through the Oath and Law in concert, 
and asked them some question about badges and emblems, 
and that went through all right, too. Mr. Bradley himself 
gave them the Flag examination. The whole test was over 
in less than half an hour. 

“Somebody,” said Mr. Bradley, looking at Mr. Flanders, 
and then at Billy and me, “‘has been doing some real work.” 

“Those two—” began Mr. Flanders. 

“Please, sir,” broke in Billy, “it’s Barnes and Corey, 
mostly, though the whole crowd has worked hard. Barnes 
seems to be the boss of 
this outfit, but he 
doesn’t want to be the 
boss of anything, unless 
it’s good. And Corey— 
well, Corey has it in for 
Scouting generally, un- 
less it’s what it’s sup- 
posed to be.” — 

“TI see,” said Mr. 
Bradley, thoughtfully, 
Then he smiled. “I 
hear you’ve already got 
a knotboard, too. Could 
I see that?” 

“We have and you 
can’t,” said Billy. ‘‘ No- 
body can see it before 
the rally, except the 
Troop Committee. We 
want to surprise the 
natives with it, and be- 
sides, we don’t want it 
said that anybody out- 
side the Troop had a 
thing to do with it.” 

““Not because it’s an 
honor to them,” said 
Mr. Bradley, “‘but as a 
favor to me, could I 
pin the Badges on these 
boys myself? I don’t 
often hear an examina- 
tion as good as this.” 

That was the first 
time I ever saw anything 
like real happiness on 
Joe Corey’s pinched, 
wistful face. All at once 
it was like sunshine, 
only sunshine struggling 
through fog. Yes, tears! 
Nobody saw ’em but 
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BEGIN THE STORY HERE 


OE COREY wanted to be a Scout.- Mainly 

because he wanted to prove that he could be 
the best Scout in town. Corey was a poor boy, 
leader of his city gang, but Corey was ambitious. 
He had many reasons why he wanted to join the 
new Troop. Billy Dean and Tommy Chessley were 
forming with the aid of Scoutmaster Fielding. 

The Troop is formed of boys who appear to be 
tough, like Buffalo Bill Barnes, Lubber Harvey, 
Skelly, the Sport, and Rat Scammon. But the 
whole crowd ambitiously sets to work to win the 
annual knot-tyingcontest—the only event open 
to Tenderfeet. 











me, though, I guess. He was sitting right beside me. 

“The fat slob,” he whispered, “can’t ever make me feel 
I’m just nothing again.” 

Barnes sat staring off into vacancy, looking as if something 
he was ashamed of had happened to him. Skelly fidgeted, 
and Scammon sort of shrugged his shoulders as if anything 
like that wasn’t worth thinking about, and the four nonde- 
scripts were just ecstatic. And Harvey seemed to swell 
out about two inches all around, which for a chap built the 
way he is, looked almost dangerous. 

Then Dr. Burgess asked us if we had anything particular 
to do for the rest of our meeting, and brought out a doctor’s 
bag full of bandages, and started a lesson in First Aid. I 
don’t know how he does it, but he has a way of making a 
fellow do things just right without ever being able to see how 
he did them. And right there Kovic and Sandberg for the 
first time became noticeable. Kovic had slim little hands 
like a girl’s, and his fingers just flew as he wrapped a spiral 
reverse onto Sandberg’s arm. And Sandberg, instead of 
wriggling like the average fellow that acts as patient, watched 
every move Kovic made, and kept telling Kovic how he could 
make things a little better. Of course, we didn’t do anything 
remarkable that night. But by the time Dr. Burgess was 
through, every boy in the Troop—they were a Troop now— 
had put on roller bandages that would stay in place, and 
Kovic’s and Sandberg’s were the best of the lot. I saw 
Bill Barnes watching them. 

And then John Scarborough, his broad face just one big 
smile, got up and said that when he’d really enjoyed any- 
thing, it made him hungry, and he had a great big appetite 
right then, but he didn’t like to eat alone, and he knew a place 
where sometimes the eats were pretty good, if any of the 
crowd cared to come along. And I want to say right here 
that the examination the Troop had passed on the twelve 
Scout Laws wasn’t a marker to what they did to the thir- 
teenth. I don’t know whether it’s true always that a Scout 
is hungry, but the spread Mr. Scarborough had for us would 
have made anybody hungry. And that was the second time 
that night that the sunlight came into Joe Corey’s face, 





“You'll have to get over hating Hopewell before you get through” 





9 
when he had a nice thick steak, and French fried potatoes, 
and a high tumbler of milk and a slab of apple pie a la mode 
spread out in front of him. And it wasn’t shining through 
any mist this time, though it looked as if it was a little bit 
that way with John Scarborough. 

And, then, when everything had gone just splendidly, 
Skelly had to start crabbing. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, ‘‘only we haven’t a show on earth 
to win that contest. There’s a Scout here in town who ties 
over two hundred knots from memory.” © 

“You mean Guyer,” Billy flashed at him. ‘He can. 
But Guyer’s a sport. He won two years ago. But he isn’t 
the sort that wants to win every year on the same work, 
without giving anybody else a show. He won’t even com- 
pete till there’s somebody that has a real chance against him. 
Guyer’s a Scout, Skelly.” 

“Well, I was just telling you,”’ said Skelly, doubtfully. 


HE spring rally came off on Saturday, just eight days 
later, out at the training camp that Spokane Council 
has, half-way up a steep hillside about two miles from town. 
There’s a fine big lodge among some huge boulders, and six 
or eight patrol cabins; and then down at the foot of the hill 
there is a swimming pool, and a field big enough for a ball- 
ground, with room for all sorts of contests and races, besides. 
Of course, for our Troop to go out there was really only a 
sort of picnic party. They hadn’t been Scouts long enough 
to try for any of the contests, except the knot board, and all 
there was to do in that was to take our board out there and 
hang it in place on the porch of the lodge. 
Mr. Fielding took the day off from the office, though, and 


“Mr. Scarborough gave Billy a holiday, too. The two of 


them, with Mr. Fielding’s big car, and Billy’s family flivver, 
took us all out there fairly early in the morning, though the 
meet wasn’t to start till afternoon. I couldn’t help com- 
paring the way we must have looked with the way Troop Six 
would come, somewhere about thirty strong, with their 
Troop Flag all hung along the staff with ribbons won in 
other rallies, most of the fellows in full uniform, and loaded 
down with signal flags, first-aid kits, and a lot of other 
things to use in various events. There wasn’t a uniform 
among our nine, nor any clothes that weren’t more or less 
ragged and shabby, and not any equipment except that 
Scannon had a bulging greasy old knapsack that he said 
held the things he was going to use to cook lunch for the 
whole crowd with (his father was a cook in a cheap restau- 
rant), and a wadded-up gunnysack Kovic and Sandberg 
were carrying and didn’t say anything about at all. And 
the boys didn’t know anybody, except Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. Flanders. I felt sort of outside of things, and Mr. 
Fielding said he did, too. And I wondered how the Troop 
felt. 

There were four or five ordinary knot boards on the lodge 
wall, with forty or fifty knots in each, when we came along 
with ours. By the time we had it up, a crowd of maybe a 
dozen or twenty had 
collected, making rather 
agreeablecomments, and 
then I heard Mr. Flan- 
ders’ voice. 

“Great stuff, Bean. 
You’ve beaten out Troop 
Six, and we were pretty 
sure we were going to 
win.” 

“Oh, Dean and Chess- 
ley would figure out 
some way to win,” said 
another voice, sort of 
sneeringly. “If there 
was just some way of 
telling how many knots 
the fellows in their 
Troop tied, and how 
many Dean and Chess- 
ley sort of guided their 
hands for! But I don’t 
see that it’s any such 
wonderful board, at 
that.” 

It was Hopewell! 
And I was so hot I 
couldn’t think of a word 
to say. 

“There’s a way of 
telling,” said Billy, in a 
quiet, icy voice. “You 
can take my word for it, 
and Tommy’s—if you 
know enough about 
honor to believe us. 
Nobody belonging to 
Troop Six ever cheated 
yet. But I'll tell you 
what to do. Make the 
same statement to Mr. 
Bradley.” 

(Continued on page 60) 





The destroyer was curving around in a wide circle ready to return. 


“Under the Mines 


OTORS ready?” demanded the commander, 
from his place in the conning tower. 
“Motors ready, sir!” replied the engi- 
neer sub-lieutenant, and immediately the 
Diesel engines ceased to purr and the electric motors were 
switched on. 

Danny Mason felt a keen thrill of excitement as he saw a 
seaman close the hatch and shut out the sub-tropical sun- 
light; for now, after an almost interminable period of train- 
ing, he was about to make his first fighting trip under the 
seas. 

Ever since that time eight months before when the Great 
War had flamed out and he had thrown up his job as an 
apprentice in a British merchant ship, this lad from far-off 
Florida had been training for submarine work in the Royal 
Navy, and now, at last, it was culminating in a real war- 
service test. 

Although only a midshipman in the Royal Navy Reserve, 
he had been appointed the torpedo officer of the EG 22, 
which, with its complement of two other officers and thirty- 
odd men, was now about to dive under the mine-field in the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, and attempt to destroy Turkish 
shipping in the Sea of Marmora. 

Ashore on the Gallipoli Peninsula, a hard-pressed British 
invading force was fighting desperately with its back to 
the sea, relying upon the Navy to prevent Turkish rein- 
forcements from being hurried by sea from Constantinople 
or across from Asia Minor. But Britain’s proud battlefleet 
was being held back impotent by the deadly lines of mines 
that were doubly guarded by shore batteries, and only a 
submarine, manned by a crew of exceptional quality, could 
hope to pass the dread obstruction. 

“*Make ready to dive!” 

“Ready, sir!” 

For the present Danny had nothing to do but to wait in 
the torpedo compartment forward, running his hands lov- 
ingly over the shining Beardmore projectiles, and examining 
them minutely to make sure they were in perfect condition. 
Much depended upon how perfect they were—the difference 
between success and failure; perhaps even between life and 
death. 

“Divel” 

Almost imperceptibly the fishlike ship began to submerge, 
its bow pointed directly for the Straits. 

Danny gave a curt order and one of his men shut the two 
terpedoes in their air-tight tubes. 

“Torpedoes ready, sir!” he shouted to the commander, 
and the word was passed aft by other members of the crew. 
“Good!” returned the chief; then, “Lower periscope!” 

Down came the tall, slender tube that was the solitary 
eye of the ship when submerged, and down came the com- 
mander from his platform in the conning tower until he was 
on the main deck with his eyes glued on the reflector. 


Danny came aft himself and took his place at the pistol- 
like trigger that would release the torpedoes when wanted. 

The sub had found the best level and had straightened 
out for the dangerous task ahead. 

“‘All right, Mr. Mason, you can rest now,” called the 
chief. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,’”’ answered the lad and made his way to the 
tiny officers’ cabin—it was scarcely more than a hole sand- 
wiched in between the machinery—and threw himself down 
on one of the narrow shelves that passed for berths. 

He would not be required at the torpedoes for some 
time, nor would he be wanted to take his watch until after 
they had succeeded—or failed—in passing under the field. 

A small, cold shiver went up and down his spine as he 
thought of what would happen if they did fail: A rasping 
bumping sound as a mine scraped along the steel hull 
then—oblivion. 

Yet he knew that hundreds of midshipment throughout 
the fleet were envying him, and that any one of them would 
give three months’ pay to be in his place; for, if all went well, 
he would have taken part in one of the most daring feats in 
the war. If he failed! He lay there for some time trying 
not to think of the dread alternative, until a sharp command 
brought him to his feet. 

“Stations!” 

The ship was approaching the mine field. 

He went aft again and stood by the trigger, watching 
his commander carefully. The man’s face showed white 
and drawn in the faint glow of the electric lights, and 
Danny knew that he was feeling his tremendous responsi- 
bility. The life of every soul on board depended upon the 
commander’s keen eyes and cool judgment. 

“Praise be!” thought the lad. “‘I don’t have to do that!” 

He crossed and looked at the depth gauge. Sixteen 
fathoms—almost a hundred feet! 

““One!””, The commander counted aloud in a hard, tense 
voice, and Danny knew that they had passed under the first 
line of mines and nets. A pause, then: ““Two!” How many 
lines were there? 

Three ... four... five. Danny, standing beside his 
chief, was one of the few who could hear the count. Some- 
thing within him seemed upon the point of bursting under 
the intollerable strain. 

Then something scraped lightly along the hull, just as he 
had imagined it would. He closed his eyes and waited for 
the end. 

Nothing happened. “Six!” ‘The commander gave a 
slight gasp of relief. 

Danny opened his eyes and looked around. Did these 
men about him, who were so stolidly performing their 
several duties, know that the scraping had been caused by 
the ship’s conning tower becoming almost entangled in a 
wide-meshed net? | 
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Already the enemy’s crew had seen the periscope, and had fired a shot 
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Seven ... eight . . . nine. How many more? 

“Ten!” There was a tense silence as the commander 
continued to peer through the reflector. Then he made a 
movement with his hand, and one of the two men seated at 
a large wheel caught the signal and turned the wheel until 
the hydroplanes tilted upward. They had passed under 
the danger! They were rising! 

Up slowly, until the gauge showed barely three fathoms. 

“‘Raise periscope!” 

“Periscope raised, sir!” 

The commander, peering into the reflector, turned it 
around carefully, the end of the slender rod just above the 
surface. j 

“Mr. Mason, what do you make this out to be?” 

Danny sprang forward and took his leader’s place at the 
reflector, scanning the dark object rising from the European 
shore less than a mile away. 

“Some sort of fortification, sir,’ he reported. 

“Hm, must be Kiled Bahr Fort, then,’ decided the 
other, scanning his charts. “We'd better go down again 
until we’ve passed. She’s probably got shore torps and 
some electric mines on the sea-bed as well.” 

“Dive to ten fathoms!” he ordered, but before the com- 
mand could be obeyed there was a dull thud in the water 
outside. 

“They’ve seen ust Starb’d two points!” By turning 
away instead of going straight ahead the sub should get out 
of the danger*area more quickly. 

Boom! Boom! Two more dull explosions. The ship 
quivered and rocked on her keel from the concussions. 


UT she sped on her new course, with the bursting shells 

left well behind her. She was heading straight for the 

Asiatic shore by this time, and had to turn to port to reach 
the middle of the channel once more. 

Then up again, the periscope just awash. 

“‘Stand by to fire!” The command made every nerve in 
Danny’s body taut. 

“Ready, sir!” he called, his finger on the trigger. 

“Number One fire!” 

He pressed the trigger that released the torpedo from its 
tube forward. There was a faint, rasping noise as the pro- 
jectile slid from the tube into the water. 

Down came the periscope again, and as it did there was a 
heavy concussion that rocked the ship more than the shells 
had done. 

“Up two fathoms!” The boat slid upward until the 
conning tower was above water level. A seaman sprang 
to open the hatch and the commander poked his head 
out. 

“Mr. Mason!” 

With a leap Danny was up the brass-runged ladder and 
standing beside his chief. Less than half a mile away a 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Turkish gunboat was turning over on her side, smoke and 
steam pouring from her funnels and many meni leaping 
from her sloping decks into the sea. To Danny it seemed 
impossible that he had caused all this by merely pressing 
a trigger. 

“ Auxiliary engines!” shouted the commander. 


WAS unlikely that the sub would be fired upon now that 
the gunboat wassinking, and the officer wanted to check up 
on the damage he had caused. Boats were being launched 
from the stricken vessel, many of them overturning in the 
confusion. 

“Can you make out her name?” The sub was closer now, 
but the Turks were too busy trying to save themselves to 
heed her. 

Danny looked through. his glasses. “The Abdul-Mejid, 
sir,” he reported. 

The other grunted. ‘‘Hm, she’s one of their oldest! 
We’ve done nothing much by getting her!” 

The sub-lieutenant poked his head through the hatch. 

“Any room for me, sir?” he asked anxiously. 

“Take my place,” said Danny and descended to the 
canvas-covered steel deck again. He had seen a ship de- 
stroyed by his own action and he wanted to think the 
matter over. Eager men questioned him enviously; for 
only a selected few could be permitted to look from the 
hatch and those remaining below were full of curiosity. 

‘There she goes!” 

An explosion followed as the water reached the boilers 
of the stricken ship, and soon after the submarine’s 
hatch was slammed down, though not in time to prevent a 
wave caused by the victim’s final plunge from slopping down 
on Danny as he stood underneath. 

EG 22 descended again and cruised along the bottom for 
an hour, during which time Danny saw that the emptied 
tube was recharged with another Beardmore and had 
changed his wet clothes. 

While he was in the tiny cabin the commander came in, 
having handed over to Sub-Lieutenant Blore, the engineer 
oflicer. j 

“What do you think of it, youngster?” he asked kindly. 

“Nasty feeling, sir, sending all those poor devils to death 
like that,”’ answered the midshipman. 

The other smiled understandingly. ‘“‘You’ll get used to 
it! It’s all in the game; you know they do the same 
thing to us.” 

Danny busied himself by opening 
a can of preserved meat and heating 
some water for tea over a small 
electric stove. 

“How long shall we stay out, sir?” 
he asked, as he served his chief with 
a slab of meat, some bread and butter 
and a cup of steaming tea. 

“As long as the torps hold out or 
as long as Johnny Turk allows us to 
live,”’ returned the other, with an at- 
tempt at grim gaiety. 

Danny grinned back admiringly. 
Lieutenant-Commander Franks was a 
fine specimen of the professional 
officer class, and the red-headed lad 
from Florida knew that he was lucky 
to serve under such a chief. 

“Are we going up again soon, sir?”’ 
he asked. 

“Yes. Go aft and relieve Mr. 
Blore so he can eat too. And be 
good—you’re in command until you’re 
relieved, remember.” 

As this would be his first watch as 
a navigator under active service con- 
ditions, Danny went off elatedly to 
relieve the Sub. ‘Skipper says you’re to eat with 
him,” he told Blore. “TI’ll do your trick until you 
get back.” 

“Keep her steady on this course and report if 
you see any ships or whatnots,”’ said the other, and 
hurried forward to eat. 

Left to himself Danny studied the reflector care- 
fully. Nothing could be seen, however, but the 
greenish-blue water rushing past. He looked at the 
gauge. Fourfathoms. A slight scrape on the keel 
told him that the ship was touching the sandy 
bottom, and he brought her up a couple of fathoms. 

He peered through the periscope intently. Suddenly he 
gave a gasp of excitement. 

“Pass the word for the Commander!” he shouted. 

Franks sped to him, still munching a mouthful of food. 
Silently the older man stared into the reflector, while Danny 
slid down the ladder and stood ready at the trigger. 

Not a quarter of a mile off he had seen two Turkish de- 
stroyers racing straight at the sub, probably going to the 
rescue of the gunboat’s survivors. Probably, too, they had 
no idea that a British submarine was within striking distance 
and would be content to pass on toward their destination. 
But the EG 22’s orders were to engage all enemy, and now 
was a golden opportunity, be the risk what it may. 
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“Torpedoes ready?” 

“Ready, sir,’’ answered Danny, his fingers tense on the 
trigger. 

““Number One fire!” 

“Number One fired, sir!” There was the familiar rasp 
as the Beardmore leaped from the tube. 

“Stand by for Number Two!” 

“Ready, sir!” 

“Number Two fire!”’ The first had missed the leading 
destroyer by bare inches. 

“Number Two fired, sir!”” There was a distant boom. 
This one had sped true to its mark. 

“Reload, and be smart about it!” 

Danny ran forward to superintend the work. Two spares 
were swung from their retaining cradles along the side of the 
compartment and pushed into the tubes. 

‘All ready?” came the impatient demand. 

A few more deft motions; then: “All ready, sir!” 

Danny dashed back to the trigger. Something big must 
be happening, if split seconds counted like this; but what it 
was he could not tell. 

Boom! The whole ship quivered from the concussion, 
rocked wildly and the commander rapped out a swift order 
to submerge. 


[IDown lower in comparative safety, artificers searched 

to find if the explosion had damaged anything. There 
was a slight leak between two of the after places, but this 
was soon plugged. 

“That was a depth charge from the second destroyer. We 
got the first,’ explained Franks. ‘Head west-sou’-west 
two points!” 

He was turning back toward home, presumably in pur- 
suit of the depth charge-dropping enemy. Then he ordered 
the ship up, with the periscope fully extended. 

“‘Number One fire!” 

“Number One fired, sir!”’ 

An anxious pause; then: ‘‘ Fire Number Two!” 

“Number Two fired, sir!” Danny would have given 






The life of every soul on board depended on the 
Commander's keen eyesight and cool judgment 
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much to see the wakes of those two death-dealing pro- 


jectiles. 
“Missed again, by Jove!” grunted the commander dis- 
appointedly. ‘She's twisting and turning like an eel!” 


“Dive!” he ripped out suddenly. ‘“‘She’s after us again!” 

The destroyer was shelling now as she tore after the sub, 
her bow cutting the water like an immense plow. The 
hunter had now become the hunted with a vengeance. 

Down the submarine sank, the keel of the enemy dark- 
ening the transparency of the green-blue sea as it shot over 
the spot where the underwater craft had just been. [Franks 
prayed audibly that his ship would be out of danger before 
a depth charge exploded. 

Bo—oom! There was a sickening concussion, and simul- 
taneously the electric lights went out, leaving the ship in 
total darkness. Something heavy—the body of a man— 
crashed onto Danny from above and threw him onto the 
steel deck. 

“Lights! Hi, bring a light ’ere!”) From all parts of the 
ship men called for lights. From the engine room on the 
lower deck came Blore’s voice: 

“What orders, sir?” 

There was no reply and Danny, staggering to his feet, felt 
the still form lying on the deck and identified it as that of 
his chief. , 

“‘Skipper’s hurt!” he called. “‘What orders, Mr. Blore?” 

He took an electric torch from his pocket and switched 
it on; while men were already lighting emergency lanterns. 

Above the quiet hum of the engines came a new sound; 
a strange gurgling that sent a chill through everyone. Water 
was leaking in! 

“Mason! Take the conning tower! We’re leaking like 
a sieve below here!” shouted Blore. 

“Aye, aye, sir!’”? Danny bent down over Franks, saw 
blood trickling from a cut in his head, but recognized by 
his heavy breathing that he was not dead, but unconscious. 
Then he climbed the ladder and entered the conning tower 

“We'll have to come to the surface for repairs! We're 
shipping too much water!” shouted Blore, and there was a 
note of desperation in his voice. 

“Blow the tanks!” ordered Danny, a cold fear clutching 
him. If the damage were too great the tanks would not be 
able to help. 

But the water ballast was expelled from the buoyancy 
tanks satisfactorily and air forced in. Gradually the injured 
ship began to rise, though very slowly. * 

“Raise periscope!” 

Danny concentrated on the reflector as the peri- 
scope broke above the water. A few hundred yards 
off the destroyer was curving around in a wide circle, 
ready to return. The lad clenched his teeth and his 
face became set. It was to be a fight to the death. 

Already the enemy’s crew had seen the periscope 
and had fired a shell which, luckily, hit the sea too far 
away to be dangerous. 

“Torpedoes ready?” demanded the lad. 

‘Torpedoes ready, sir!’”’ responded the petty officer 
who had taken Danny’s usual place at the trigger. 

“Number One fire!” 


ANNY could see the Beardmore leap out of 

its tube into the sea and could see its wake as 
it sped toward its target. He saw, too, that it would 
miss by several yards and maneuvered the ship until 
its bow was pointed directly at the oncoming de- 
stroyer. To fire a torpedo from the EG Class ship 
it was necessary to point the vessel at the target 
exactly as if she were a huge gun. 

“Fire Number Two!” 

This time his aim was better and there was a huge 
rush of water as the torpedo hit the warship when 
it was barely two hundred yards away, coming 
toward the submarine with its guns firing. 

The blow was heavy and caused the Turkish vessel 
to sheer off its course a little; but it was not a 
mortal wound, and if the destroyer could keep on 
for those short two hundred yards, its sharp bow 
would crash onto the sub and crush it like an egg- 
shell. 

There was no one to help Danny in the responsi- 
bility now. He must conduct this fight alone. If 
he failed, every man in the submarine would pay 
the penalty with his life. 

“Torpedoes ready?” In his excitement the woras 

seemed to stick in his throat. 
, “Number One ready, sir!” came the reply. Ina 
* flash Danny realized why Number Two had not 
been reported ready, there were no more, for the 
, ship only carried eight torpedoes. Number One 
; must decide the fight one way or the other. 

Tensely he swung the bow around until he was 
pointing directly at the enemy’s port side now 
barely a hundred yards away. 

“Number One fire!” 

Danny had no time to watch the course of the projectile; 
but signaled for the ship to come to the surface entirely, 
in spite of the shells that were falling all around and in spite 
(Continued on page 55) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


uckers with Plenty of Sand 


* E’RE working under twenty pounds of air 
here. Figure it out. Twenty pounds addi- 
tional air pressure to every square inch of 
your body. That means a few tons more or 

less extra—some weight. Think you can stand it, do you?” 

I thought I could. In fact, that was what I had come 
there for—to take “‘the air” and get inside the big new 
tunnel they were drilling under the East River to connect 
Manhattan with its sister Borough by still another under- 
water tube. I wanted to get inside and see how it was done; 
to see how those ‘“‘muckers’”’ worked under the air; to see 
how it felt to be twenty-odd feet under the mud and slime 
at the bottom of the river, with only compressed air keeping 
said slime and mud, and the river itself from coming into 
the tunnel and drowning, like so many rats in a sewer, the 
several score of workmen laboring there. 

I looked at a group of “‘muckers” on the platform, wait- 
ing for the lift down into the seventy-foot shaft, by means 
of which the tunnel was reached. They were all types: 
big huskies, short, wiry individuals, stocky, heavy fellows. 
But they were all of a strange pasty complexion; where 
their complexion showed above the mud smears. 

“Tf those fellows can stand it, I can,” I told the foreman. 

He looked at me and grinned. 

“Don’t be so sure. They are used toit. You have never 
been under air before. Your heart; it may not be so strong; 
and then there is the ‘bends.’ It gets even those fellows 
some times.” 

I remembered the ‘‘bends’’; a strange 
affliction that often comes to muckers as a 
result of being “‘under the air” too long, 
or going into or coming out of changing 
air pressure too swiftly. It is a terri- 
bly unpleasant and painful ordeal; the 
“bends.’* Something happens to the 
muscles and nerves in the pit of the vic- 
tim’s stomach, and he is suddenly pulled 
down in a knot; bent over so that his head 
touches his knees. He has cramps and 
shooting pains, and is quite ill. Only the 
most careful adjustment of air pressure 
can relieve him. If a victim is afflicted 
upon coming out of the air, he is imme- 
diately put under pressure again. If he 
is afflicted going into the air, he is gradu- 
ally relieved of air pressure. Yes, there 
were the “‘bends.” I wasn’t sure but what 
I might fall victim to them the moment I 
went under excessive air pressure. But 
that was a chance I would have to take. 

“T’ll risk the ‘bends,’ and as for the 
heart; it has stood up under a great deal 
and I’ll take a chance on that, too. I 
understand thoroughly that you will not 
be responsible for anything that happens 
to me,” I told the foreman. 

“ All right,”’ he said still smiling. “Crawl 
into these duds and we’ll go down with 
that crew.” He dragged out some greasy 
oil skins and a pair of boots, and I put 
them on. Five minutes later, attired like 
one of them, the foreman and I joined the 
crew of muckers on the lift and we dropped 
downward, through what resembled a 
mine shaft situated in the very heart of 
New York City. 

At the bottom I faced a big steel, rivet- 
studded bulkhead in which were three 
doors, two large and one small. This was 
the air-lock, or air chamber, a big drum of 
steel, large enough to hold several of 
the small, narrow-gauged muck cars, by 
means of which the mud and slime dug 
out of the tunnel, was carried out of the 
bore and up to the surface to be disposed 
of. The third, or smaller door was the 
‘*man-hole.” 

There was something ominous to me 
about that word “man-hole.” I have 
always had a fear of being smothered; 
buried alive, and to have to crawl into that 
little hole and find myself in a long round 
cylinder of steel, just large enough in cir- 
cumference to sit down in, and lighted 
by a single and very dim electric bulb, 
did not give me a comfortable feeling, 
especially when the heavy steel door 
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clanged shut behind me and I knew that I was locked up 
in a tube of metal seventy feet under ground. 

The foreman reached for the air valve. There was a dry, 
hissing sound and I found myself going “‘under-air.” By 
releasing the compressed air, the pressure inside the tube in 
which I sat, was being increased from normal to twenty 
pounds to the square inch, the pressure inside the tunnel. 
It was increased gradually of course, -for we all sat motion- 
less in that dim air chamber for ten minutes or longer. 

The going under air was not a pleasant process. I first 
felt the pressure on my ears, as if someone had put a finger 
in each ear and was pressing hard against the drum. It was 
painful until suddenly there came a loud cracking sound in 
my ears, and I got relief. I could feel the pressure on my 
chest and stomach too, but on the advice of the foreman I 
opened my mouth and thereby equalized the pressure inside 
my body as well as outside. 

After that the increase in pressure was not noticeable 
and I was not uncomfortable at all when the far door of the 
steel cylinder was opened and I stepped out into the tunnel 
itself. 


AVE for the fact that I realized I was deep under the 
bottom of the river, there was nothing tremendously 
interesting to be seen at first. I was in a steel-lined tunnel 
that smelt very damp, and dripped water in scores of places. 
Through this tunnel ran a narrow-gauged trolley-line, and 
the whole bore was dimly lighted by electric lights. 





“Out of the head—out of herel Clear the wayl” 


“Come on out to the head. That’s the point of interest,” 
the foreman told me as he started down the track behind 
the new gang of muckers who had come in with us. 

“The head” was at the far end of the tunnel where the 
human ground moles were working their way slowly forward 
under the river, boring the tunnel through mud and slime 
and heavy clay. There I found the muckers busily at 
work, and there, too, I found a great shield with two open- 
ings in it through which green and brown slime and mud 
oozed back into the tunnel toward us. like so much cooling 
lava from a volcano. I looked up at the foreman inquiringly. 

“We are just in time,” he said leading the way into the 
shield. ‘‘Watch a moment.” 

I watched. 

Suddenly everyone grew tense. Every man had the 
attitude of a gun crew at post. No one spoke. Everyone 
stood silently watching and waiting. 

A low command. Several of them. Followed then the 
click of valves and the soft sound of compressed air again. 
I was watching the shield. It seemed to shiver a little, then 
began to move slowly and irresistibly forward, squeezing 
more and more of the slime and clay through the openings 
and back into the tunnel toward us. 

“Why they are forcing the shield forward—through the 
mud. They’re boring the tunnel,” I exclaimed. 

“Exactly,” said the foreman. 

“But how?” I queried. 

“Jacks—big one, and compressed air. That shield is 
forced forward through the mud by jacks 
that can exert a force of six thousand tons 
if necessary. That is how the tunnel is 
being dug. The shield is forced forward 
foot by foot. Every ‘shove’ carries it 
two and one half feet forward, when it 
is stopped while the clay and mud is 
carted away, and while the iron workers 
put up those big segments of steel to hold 
back the walls of the tunnel. Sometimes 
they have as many as a dozen shoves a 
day when the going is good and the mud 
is soft.” 


HE shove stopped after fifteen or 

twenty minutes of activity. I looked 
up and on either side of the shield. For 
a space of two and one-half feet from the 
end of the iron tube to the outer shield 
I found myself gazing upon raw clay. 
There was a space of two and one half 
feet of the river bottom unprotected by 
the great rings of steel that formed the 
tube itself. Through that opening it 
would be possible for the river to tear 
away earth and rush in upon us, save 
for one thing—the air pressure. Only the 
compressed air shoving against that 
inside clay kept the river out. It did 
not look any too secure to me, especially 
when I saw great chunks of clay, and 
pieces of stone crumble from the sides or 
drop down from the roof, leaving yawn- 
ing openings through which I almost 
expected to see the river come pouring 
in. Instinctively I drew back. I wanted 
to get out of the shield and back into the 
tunnel. The foreman noticed my actions 
and perhaps read the expression on my 
face. 

“Does it ever happen?” I asked. 

“No, the river never rushes in, not in 
any great quantity—but—well we have 
some queer accidents happen up here in 
the head of the tunnel sometimes. These 
fellows are always in danger. Big sections 
of that wall may drop out before the iron 
men get their segments bolted into place, 
and these muckers are just as liable to be 
crushed under the falling rock or clay 
as not. They have to have plenty of 
sand to work up here in the head as 
muckers. Of course, we make their job 
as safe for them as possible, but there is 
always a chance, night or day, that some- 
thing might happen and then—well this 
isn’t the nicest place in the world to die, 
is it?” 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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TOR ALL BOYS 





O’Toole noted with satisfaction that the night was breathless, and began to haul away at the trip line 


























en the Anchor Dragged 


KIPPER JOE WILLETT of the Sea Scout Ship 

Petrel was such an accomplished sailor that it wasn’t 

often the boys got the laugh on him. And when 

they did—but ’vast heaving, I’ll be hauling the 

story in stern foremost if I don’t watch which way the 
bridle trends. 

The 36-foot yawl Petrel was the largest of the Scout ships 
which based at the maritime city of Litch Haven, but she 
wasn’t the only one by any means. When the Scout fleet got 
under way for the Labor Day rendezvous at Brenton’s Har- 
bor they numbered four vessels, and Skipper Joe, as he 
watched them hauling on the wind to clear the point at the 
entrance, was responsible for the statement that they were 
the smartest fleet ever gathered together. 

Not to describe them fully, but to mention all their names, 
they were the 30-foot sloop Wanderer, commanded by Skipper 
Willett’s right-hand man, Mate Eldred; the 25-foot catboat 
Nancy Ann, with Mate Larry O’Toole (a gay lad with a fond- 
ness for a joke) in command; and the decked-in navy cutter 
in which Coxswain Stevens attempted valiantly but vainly 
to overtake the others. 

It was a fair day when the four of them started, and once 
around the point a fair wind bowled them along to Brenton’s 
Harbor, and on the run there weren’t any incidents worth 
recounting beyond the thirty-pound mackerel which Larry 
O’Toole caught on a No. 6 Wilson spoon, and which turned 
out to be a piece of driftwood. With the breeze on their 
starboard quarter the fleet slipped into Brenton’s Harbor 
(all surrounded by beach and green marsh and fine big shade 
trees), and as the hooks went down there was a great deal 
of calling back and forth, for the harbor was well filled with 
other yachts, and the Sea Scouts were popular wherever they 
sailed. 

Skipper Joe Willett anchored the Petrel with his usual care, 
selecting a spot where he would swing clear of other craft 
and securing a buoyed trip line to the crown of the anchor 
before letting go. He always used a trip line in this fashion 
and explained to the boys of his crew that he did so because 
it was easy enough to foul an abandoned mooring chain but 
practically impossible to recover the anchor without the 
trip. Bue even with the best of care it is also easy to anchor 
in poor holding ground, as Skipper Willett found late that 
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night when he took a turn on deck and saw to his horror that 
the Petrel had dragged within a few yards of the beach. He 
routed out his crew, got sail on the yawl, and clawed clear 
in the nick of time. But again I am overriding my hawser, 
and had better back my topszils. 

When the converted cutter, with Coxswain Stevens at the 
helm, drifted into Brenton’s and found anchorage, the Scout 
fleet was complete, and the captains of the three answered a 
signal from the Pefrel and rowed over for a conference. 
Shipper Joe, his round, tanned face alight with smiles, 
met them at the gangway with a word to each. 

“Eldred,”’ he said to the captain of the sloop Wanderer, 
‘you handled your ship like a veteran on the run down, but 
I want to warn you again about cutting too close to Sandy 
Point. If the tide had been half a foot lower you’d have 
gone aground.” 

“But,” said Eldred, “I never went into less than a fathom 
of water by the chart—and that would be at low tide.” 

“Don’t go by the chart altogether,” said Skipper Joe, 
before turning to greet Coxswain Stevens, “I’ve sounded that 
spot from a rowboat at low water, and I know for a fact 
that there’s less than four feet on it. Steve, you certainly 
did wonders getting that tub of yours here before winter 
set in. You're the only Scout I know that can make her 
get out of her own way.” 

“Don’t pin any roses on me, Slipper,” said Steve. “Any 
tub will sail with the wind astern. And don’t be knocking 
my cutter. She’s probably the best all-around vessel in the 
fleet.” Thus Steve deprecated his own achievements and 
stuck up for his boat, as a good seaman should. 

It was when Mate Larry O’Toole of the catboat Nancy 
Ann came aboard, brought: smartly to the gangway by 
two of his crew in spotless whites, that Skipper Joe made the 
criticism that really starts me on my story. Said he, as the 
black-haired, ruddy-faced Mate stepped aboard, “‘O’Toole, 
there’s no one in the fleet can handle a boat better than you, 
and that’s why I was surprised—I might almost say shocked 
—to see you let your hook go before you had lost headway. 
When you do that you override your anchor and foul it, 
and if a breeze of wind blows up you’re almost sure to drag 
into trouble.” 

Larry O’Toole had no comeback. Heknew what a stick- 


ler for ground tackle Skipper Willett was, and if he had heard 
once he’d heard a hundred times that a ship should be stopped 
or have sternway on when the anchor is let go. And he was 
too good a sport to blame the careless boy of his crew who 
had let go witout waiting for orders. So he said he’d re- 
member and try to do better next time. And he did remem- 
ber about ground tackle, and the next afternoon started the 
r:ild conspiracy that put the laugh on Skipper Willett. 

As I have said, the Skipper’s vessel was the one that 
dragged that night, and if he hadn’t slept with one ear and one 
eye open, he might have got into serious trouble. As it was, 
his skilful maneuvering out of the scrape and into a new berth 
with twice as much chain on his anchor didn’t make him feel 
less ashamed of himself. 


HE next morning, when he and the Scouts were gam- 

ming from ship to ship, he told a dozen times what had 
happened to him, and let them know what a fool he thought 
himself. _ If he had run his boat onto a rock in broad daylight 
he could hardly have been more disgusted. When he met 
Mate O’Toole and tcli him the story, Skipper Joe added 
that it seemed like poetic justice for bawling O’Toole out 
about ground tackle. 

“Well, Joe,” said Larry O’Toole, ‘“there’s not much poetry 
about that old dredge of yours, if you want my opinion.” 

“Who says the Petrel is a dredge?” asked Joe, forgetting 
his chagrin and springing to defend the fair name of his ship. 
““She’s the smartest, sweetest vessel that ever sailed circles 
around catboats.” . 

“I’m not saying anything about her speed under way,” 
returned Larry, casting a meditative eye at the Petrel, 
mirrored in the calm water of the harbor. “She ought to 
have that, and she’s got it. It’s her speed at anchor that 
gets my goat. Why, Skipper, if you had an anchor as big 
as a battleship’s she’d drag it over a mountain in a gale of 
wind.” 

“First I ever heard that about her,” said Joe, detecting 
a grain of reason behind Larry’s exaggeration. ‘Who told 
you?” 

“I know,” replied O’Toole. “I know the man who gave 
her to the Sea Scouts, and he said there weren’t enough 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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; Steam Tested 


HARLIE “Potatoes” McManus was just in the 
act of swinging around from the tender with a 
scoopful of lignite for the drumming firebox of the 
bumping, swaying, Pacific type passenger engine, 
when something went wrong. 

The big locomotive seemed to rear back, shake herself 
tremulously and then plunge forward again.. Charlie had a 
momentary glimpse of old ‘‘ Pop”’ Reynolds on the engineer’s 
side of the cab, furiously spinning the control wheel of the 
steamworm gear which reversed the engine. The throttle 
was banked shut. The Westinghouse valve was clear to “the 
big hole’”—emergency stop! Then Charlie’s range of vision 
was obscured with flying missiles of coal, as the scoop com- 
pletely missed the open maw oi the firebox, and crashed 
against the pipe-ribbed crown sheet. Charlie pitched 
heavily, grasped the empty air for support, and ended up 
firmly jammed between the side of the cab and the boiler, 
ahead of his seat. 

Collision! Collision! He battled with a fear-born fury to 
extricate himself as the conviction gripped his panic-struck 
brain. The engine was swaying crazily against the terrific 
forces which were fighting to check the headlong rush of the 
train. He braced, kicked, and was back on his feet. 

Then he saw it through the front cab window—the blood- 
red caboose of a stalled freight-train—not a hundred yards 
ahead! They could never stop—never! 

Charlie flung a wild look to Reynolds. With a muscle- 
bunched tenseness, the veteran engineer stared, gray-faced, 
straight ahead. He had done everything. It was no longer 
up to him: Why didn’t Pop jump? They’d never make 
it. With a stifled cry in his throat, Charlie whirled and 
fell toward the gangway steps. Only his fierce grip on the 
pipe stanchion saved him from being flung off. 

Their speed was much less now. They might be able to 
stop. And there was Pop. But in. Charlie’s fear-widened 
eyes, the stalled caboose, glaring red in the afternoon sun- 
shine, seemed to leap at them like some live thing. For 
another brief second he hesitated. Then with eyes clamped 
shut, his fingers released their grip on the stanchion and 
he jumped. 

There was a roar of wind in his ears, a terrific jolt that 
seemed to tear his shoulder from his neck, then silence and 
deep darkness. 

Back in the lurching cab, Pop Reynolds’ eyes grew wider 
and winder, fascinated by the fatal bulk of red which 
seemed to double itself in size with every age-long second. 
The old engineman’s body seemed to swell up as he drew in 
his breath, more with every foot of diminished distance 
between the steel-staked pilot and the caboose’s rear plat- 
form. More breath! Less space! But they were slowing 
down with wild, crazy jerks now. Thirty feet! Twenty! 
Fifteen! Ten! And then, with a final jerk that sent Pop 
banging against the window 
frame and drove the pent-up 
air from his lungs, every truck 
uhder every car on the train 
felt the unyielding grip of wheel 
on rail, chattered violently, 
and settled back at a solid, 
dead stand. 

Pop Reynolds was suddenly 
hot all over. And weak. So 
close to them was the caboose : 
that it seemed they must be \ 
coupled to it. For a moment \ 
he stared, too spent to move. 
Then slowly he turned with a 
fervent prayer in his throat, 
and saw for the first time that 
the opposite side of the cab 
was empty. His head jerked 
to the tender. Charlie must 
have been thrown out! He 
jumped to the footplates and 
ran to the gangway. But as ; 
far as he could see back along 
the right-of-way, there was no 
sign of his fireman, only white- 
coated porters and white-faced 
passengers loping forward along. 
the ballast. The old engine- 
man blinked fast and swallowed 
with a gulp. Charlie—That es 


kid——- na 
A voice hailed him from ye 


the opposite gangway. It was 
Jamison, the conductor. 

“O Pop!” he called, his scared face showing even with the 
footplates. ‘Are y’ hurt? What’s th’ matter?” 

“Tt tain’t me,” answered Reynolds, running back to the 
other side and dropping to the ballast beside Jamison. 
His short legs worked as the two men made for the caboose. 
Running toward them from down the length of the other 


train, the freight conductor and brakeman looked scared. 
“‘Tain’t me,” repeated Pop. “It’s Charlie. I can’t find him. 
He musta been thrown out. We gotta find him.” 

“Or jumped.” 

Instantly Pop took the defensive; as he always did for 
Charlie. ' 

“Throwed! I said! That kid’d stick as long as there 
was anything to stick to. He wouldn’t——” 

But Jamison figured otherwise. However at that mo- 
ment the two of the freight crew came up, badly winded 
and white-faced. 

“‘What’s th’ idea o’ failin’ t’ send out a flagman t’ protect 
your blasted outfit?” spluttered the little engineman angrily 
to the skipper of the freight. ‘‘What y’ tryin’ to do—send 
us all t’ glory?” 

“Flagman?” exclaimed the other. ‘ ‘I did send out a flag 
twenty minutes ago. We got a busted drawbar.” 

“T don’t give a hang what you got. You ain’t got a flag 
out—and you near got us all in our graves!” 

And with that Pop whirled around and broke through 
the crowd to the engine gangway, noting as he went that 
there wasn’t half a foot between the engine’s forward coupler 
and the freight ‘‘Hack’s”’ rear one. 

He crossed the engine and dropped down again on the 
fireman’s side... Rapidly he trotted back along the train, 
his anxious eye sweeping the red-clay ditches alongside as 
he went. At least there were many places on the Highline 
division worse than this one for landing from a train. The 
clay was still wet with the late fall rains. 


peop went the whole length of the train. No sign. He 
must have missed him. He started forward again. Pop 
was worried, for Pop liked Charlie even if most of them on the 
Highline didn’t. Jump would he? Not that anybody ought 
to blame him if he did. But—jump, and leave old Pop 
there in the cab? The engineman snorted his disgust in 
a sort of gasp as he trotted along the ballast. Then he 
looked up. 

“Hi Pop!” came a voice from the engine. It was Jamison 
leaning out. - “Here he is all safe and sound—and most 
horrible muddy.” 

Pop was too relieved at the news to notice the grin of 
mingled amusement and contempt which was spread over 
the conductor’s face. It was true, anyway, what he said. 

Sitting dejectedly on his seat, Charlie Potatoes Mc- 
Manus dropped his eyes before Pop’s searching gaze. The 
little engineman took a quick step forward, his hand out- 
stretched. He opened his mouth to say something, then 
slowly closed it. His hand dropped, and he turned slowly 
away. 

“He got out of the ditch after you went by, Pop, and came 
to the engine,” explained Jamison. ‘He ain’t really hurt 
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much. Sore shoulder and‘a bump on his head is all. He 
picks ’em soft anyway.” 

And then Jamison stopped, for Jamison had seen the 
look on Pop’s face. Miserable and sick, it was, just as if it 
had been him instead of his firemen who had jumped and 
landed in the ditch. Jamison had no intentions of hurting 
Pop. None at all. Pop was all right. Too doggone good. 
That was it. What he could see in that big hulking brag- 
gart of a fireman, though, was more than any one else on the 
Highline could make out. 

It wasn’t that McManus was big. Not entirely anyway, 
for it took a mighty broad back to keep the pressure at 
the pop-off point on the mountain runs, and particularly 
the Tomahawk’s fast run. That was partly it, though. 
His everlasting bragging somehow wouldn’t have sounded 
so bad if he’d been a smaller chap. McManus was a brag- 
gart; first, last, and all the time. And there wasn’t a 
man on the whole division who was more keenly alive to the 
fact than Charlie Potatoes McManus, himself. It didn’t 
make any difference what it was: firing a hungry-mawed 
locomotive on a cylinder-busting grade, prize-fighting, or 
sitting in as President of the United States, Charlie wasn’t 
slow to tell the world at large, and the Highline division in 
particular, just how much better a job he could make of it 
if they’d give him half a crack at it. 

But there wasn’t anything particularly heroic about him 
as he eased his swimming head against the side of the cab 
and felt of his rapidly stiffening shoulder. However, if he 
felt physical pain, he was experiencing mental agony. He 
didn’t look up as he heard the clang of the scoop and the 
click of the butterfly firedoors. 

A wave of nauseating shame swept over him. Pop hadn’t 
even asked him if he was fit to fire, just requisitioned some- 
body from the crew to try and nurse the pressure back to 
steaming point. And no wonder. He, Big Charlie Mc- 
Manus, who could do anything on earth better than any one 
else on earth, by his own word, had turned his back on his 
only real friend, and deserted him when danger threatened, 
jumped from the engine and landed in a clay ditch filled with 
dirty water. 

He didn’t move a finger as old Pop released the air, and 
jerked the throttle open. The big engine strained; moved 
forward slightly, and halted again with a gentle bunting 
motion. They were coupling onto the caboose, preparatory 
to pushing that part of the freight behind the broken 
drawbar. It would take a mighty powerful head of steam 
to pull the Tomahawk and push a share of the freight 
too. No one else could fire an engine enough to do that. 
He half turned around and slumped back again. His lip 
curled. There he was at it again. No one but Charlie Mc- 
Manus! Charlie McManus! Who was he, anyway? Justa 
big overgrown kid who blustered and bragged, and lost one 
friend after another, until he’d lost the only real friend he 
had left, the one who’d got him his job firing on the Toma- 
hawk, despite the master mechanic’s objections. It wasn’t a 
matter of firing. Charlie could fire. It was his loud 
mouthed-ness. But Sparling listened to Pop; Charlie 

would be his fireman. 


| as But Charlie knew Pop was hurt now. 


Hurt in a way that was not going tobe 
easily mended; maybe never. And a tight, 
choking feeling pulled at Charlie’s throat, 
for even Pop didn’t know the real reason why 
Charlie acted the way he did. But Charlie 
knew. As he sat there on the bumping seat, 
aware that somebody was giving Pop enough 
steam to do the double-load trick, he faced 
the facts squarely. 


) ¥ HAD started when Charlie was just a 
kid in the first grade at school. He was 
big even then; a lot bigger than the others 
of his age, and they expected more of him 
as a result. When the older boys dared him 
to do their tricks in “follow the leader,” he 
went. But! It was only after he’d bragged 
to the smaller ones how he could beat the 
rest at their own game, until he simply had 
to make good the boast. It was his 
way of getting his nerve up! For, at 
heart, Charlie was timid! That was 
the whole secret. He wasn’t a coward; 
not for one minute. .No sir! Don’t 
get that idea. Charlie wasn’t 
afraid of man or beast if he 
only had time to brag a little 
and down his timidity. To- 
day there was no time. 

‘Just thirty-seven minutes 
late they were, as, with 
straining drivers, they helped 
push the freight into the 
classification yard, and back 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


on the main line again, came to a stop at the Crag Junc- 
tion station building. ; 

““Get off here, Charlie.” For the first time Pop spoke. 
But he did not look at his fireman; just kept his eyes straight 
ahead. ‘Let Doc see your shoulder.” 


ITHOUT a word Charlie dropped stiffly to 

the brick platform, and made for the door 
of the stairway leading to the second floor of the 
building. At the top, he stopped. Why see 
Whittier? The surgeon didn’t like him 
any better than the rest. He’d razz 
him about jumping. For a long min- 
ute he debated. Then went boldly 
forward. Razzing was coming his way. 
He’d take it; that’s all. But 
Whittier was quiet. 

“What is it?” he asked, 
looking up over his 
bifocals. 

Charlie’s face bright- 
ened a trifle. Maybe 
Whittier didn’t know 
it yet; although Jami- 
son had telephoned 
the details from a 
wayside box. 

“Pop sent me 
up. Figures may- 
be there’s some- 
thing wrong with 
my arm,” said 
Charlie, deliber- 
ately leaving out 
any reference 
about how he got 
hurt. 

For ten min- 
utes the surgeon 
manipulated the 
badly sprained 
member, and 
then put it ina 
sling. He was all the while quiet. Did he know? 

“There,” he said finally. “Lay off your run till I tell you 
to go back on. And when you do go back try and stay on the 
engine!”’ 

Charlie’s breath caught witha jerk. A hot wave of shame 
swept over him followed at once by something quite different 
and unexpected. 

“What you mean?” he bluffed loudly, his eyes blazing. 

“Mean?” snapped Whittier, his lips compressing till they 
were a thin line. ‘“‘Meanf Huh! Don’t you try any of that 
stuff on me, young man. It’s bad enough when you don’t 
know any better. But you do now. Sit down!” 

And Charlie sat. 

“McManus, your chances of making something of your- 
self on this division aren’t worth a whiff! You’ve just about 
fixed that with your confounded bragging and running 
rough-shod over the other fellows. It isn’t the division that’s 
wrong. It’s you! And you can’t get away from yourself. 
You’ve got to stay here and pound the livin’ tar right out of 
yourself. And then you'll be able to live with yourself. 
When you can do that, other folks can live with you too. 
Now get out of here and think it over. And don’t try to tell 
anybody how good you are. After to-day, they already know!” 

Pretty rough talk it was. No mincing; just plain, solid, 
ugly facts. The truth! Up in his room, Charlie’s fists closed 
tight as he recalled the doctor’s stinging words. The truth! 
Why, he was no better than the flagman of the freight that 
day, who, when his conductor was out of sight, stretched 
out in the tall grass and went to sleep, thus leaving the way 
open for a fatal wreck. They were both cheaters on the job. 
Just in different ways; that was all. 

Charlie was off the run for a total of eight days. Eight 
days filled with an angry defiance at those who stopped 
talking and watched him out of the tail of their eyes when 
he came around, and a sullen acceptance of what Whittier had 
told him. He didn’t tell anybody how good he was. He 
wanted to, though. He wanted to tell them that he wasn’t as 
bad as they thought he was. But he didn’t even try that. 

And then came the first of the month, and Charlie was 
once more in jumpers and peaked cap. He wasn’t due at the 
roundhouse till nine o’clock at night, but he was there 
early. Pop was there; had been for some time, because they 
were going to take a different engine out that night, and no 
crew likes to do that without a thorough checking over. 
She was a bigger engine, a mountain type, with four pairs of 
drivers instead of the usual three on the Pacifics. She rated 
a screw stoker and a booster engine under the cab to help in 
getting a long string under way without a jerk. She was 
powerful; heavy. Four hundred and twelve thousand 
pounds she put on the rails without counting her tender. 
And maybe it was her tremendous weight that had some- 
thing to do with what happened later. Or maybe it was a 
flaw in the steel some place. They’ve never been quite 
sure about it up there on the Highline. 

Yes, Pop was there, looking older and tired. He was quiet, 
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A flash of lighted windows, high up, and they had flashed past 


the West Yard interlocker 


and did not appear to notice that Charlie was back. He knew 
it, of course, for he’d seen Charlie’s name back on the regis- 
ter for the Tomahawk run. Silently the engineer com- 
pleted his round of inspection and got into the cab. With 
headlight turbine singing a high tune, the big machine 
wheeled out on to the turntable, and then pattered softly 
down toward the station. 


HERE was a rapidly diverging fan-like glow down East 

Yard. A minute later the Prairie division’s high-driv- 
ered Pacific, with steam cascading from her pop valve in a 
deafening roar, uncoupled from the long string of steel 
Pullmans, and trundled off to the roundhouse. The High- 
line’s giant took hold without quivering the buffer plates. 

“Bo-o-oard!’”’ came Jamison’s warning voice from amid 
the swirl of hurrying figures and high-piled baggage trucks 
under the smoke-rayed platform lights. Then from the 
shadowed confusion, a light moved in several up and down 
swings. Farther up the train another light swung. 

Highball! Pop’s head went back into the cab. There was 
a hiss of released air, a chatter from the reverse engine and 
a click of the throttle. Then a slight forward movement 
amid a shrill roar that grew to a scream as the booster en- 
gine fought with the load. Now the main engine forced the 
drivers with a relentless pressure. The station lights began 
to slip past. Rapidly they gained speed up a lane walled 
on either side with black, mysterious box-cars, steel-sided 
hoppers, and sudden gaping flats. Up ahead a red fish-eye 
blinked and went yellow; blinked again and was green. 
Immediately there was a deeper bellow from the short stack, 
and immediately a greater forward urge. A series of rattling 
snaps; a flash of lighted windows, high up, and they had 
swept past the West Yard interlocker, and out on the broad 
curve at the base of Indian Mountain. 

They were registering speed now. The speed which cut the 
Tomahawk’s running time down to within a few minutes of 
the fastest on the cards, the silk train, from Frisco to the 
Atlantic: Charlie’s eyes were busy with three main objec- 
tives: the blurr of the stack, visible in the reflection from the 
headlight’s field; the carefully shaded water-glass; the stoker, 
and back to the stack again. 

For the first time in many days, Charlie was somewhere 
near being happy again. The song of the rails was in his ears 
once more. The reverberating thunder of the exhausts, 
the drone of the flashing drivers, the metallic chafing of the 
buffer plates, and the shrill song of the wind sweeping at 
them along the black bulk of the boiler. . Yes, he was almost 
happy again—when he didn’t let his mind wander back to the 
events of the past few weeks, and his eyes to the other side 
of the cab, where grizzled little Pop Reynolds, quiet and 
unresponsive to everything of late, nursed the throttle. 

At those times Charlie experienced a gnawing feeling 
somewhere inside him. He wished that he could be a differ- 
ent sort of a fellow, wished with all-his lonesome heart that 
he could be one of the kind that the Highline counted as its 
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own. Not necessarily 
one whom the division 


would place among those 
ty it remembered and 
J /\ talked about long after 


a AY , they were gone, like 
CF ee Spider Dave, who saved 
he the Northern States 
/ \imited from going to 
' — glory, or little 
& | MacNyder, 
: the Oriental 
Mail’s bag- 
gageman, who 
made his last 
run on the 
Mail the night the 
Firewater went 
out. No, Charlie 
wanted to be just 
one of the gang; 
that was all. 

Charlie came to 
with a start, as 
there burst from 
under the drivers, a 
hollow thunder. 
The Snake River 
bridge. . From be- 
low, amid the steel 
lacework of the 
span, he caught a 
sparkling reflection 
of their passing. 
Then with abrupt 
suddenness the 
thunder ceased. A 
slew as the pilot truck flanged heavily against the first lengths 
of acurve. A series of hitching side shakes, and they were 
banging between sharp-cloven rock cuts. The imprisoned 
sounds beat for a moment upon the earsof the two in the cab. 
Then freedom again as they swept out on a long, high fill. 

From out of the night far ahead, a tiny green light blinked 
faintly. There were other lights: yellowish ones scattered 
here and there. Two more green ones and all plainer and 
closer now. A long, ragged blast on the chime whistle. A 
sharp stacatto beating of switch points against speeding 
wheel rims, as they whi-i-ked past the first green light. With 
speed that seemed even greater than before, they pounded 
past the black bulks of wayside buildings. A streaming flash 
of light which marked the operator’s green-shaded lamp. 
Tue sudden banging of scattered box-cars. More beating 
ou switch points, a lurch to the tangent, and the Tomahawk 
was in, and out, of Painted Rocks, twenty-one miles deeper 
into Peaks country. 

Now the grade stiffened. Up—Up—Slower— The stoker. 
Then the injector. Charlie was busy, for even the best of 
them needed all they couid get on the Gold Run grade. 
Climbing, twisting, boring—climbing. The giant engine 
quivered and throbbed with the effort. Then the summit 
at a good six miles an hour faster than with the old Pacifics. 
Never once did she lose traction; she was too heavy for that. 
More switch lamps. A few buildings, but no lighted ones, 
for the Tomahawk hit Summit pass just before midnight, and 
she didn’t even slow up. Then the long drop down the other 
side; a wide curve; a long trestle, spindlelike and lofty and 
into the treacherous canyon of the Lost Horse. 





















Dp and narrow, with sheer corrugated sides of quartz, 

those jagged edges forever reached out, sharp and for- 
bidding. The grade was tortuous, as if the engineers had 
patterned their lines after the writhings of a great snake. 
Under Charlie, the footplates heaved and slewed. Twice he 
had to grab for support or be thrown from his feet. He 
flicked a glance through the forward windows. Masses of 
bulging rock hurtling at them in the headlight’s field. Gap- 
ing shadows. And startling holes. He turned back to the 
water-glass and nearly sprawled as the giant machine slewed 
viciously. 

Charlie recovered and cast an anxious glance over to Pop. 
Was the old engineer crowding her just a little? He stepped 
over and read the speed indicator. Later he was glad he 
did that as it came in just right during the investigations of 
what happened that night. But the needle showed only a 
mile an hour, or so, faster than the usual run. He reached 
for the steam grate-shaker control, the last normal act that 
Charlie was to make for some time. ; 

In less time than it takes to swallow it happened. The 
huge, speeding engine seemed to leap into the air—hang for 
a split second—then plunge back with a series of demoraliz- 
ing convulsions that must have fractured her great steel 
frame. For a second time in two weeks, Charlie had an in- 
stantaneous glance of Pop’s gloved hand snatching at the 
throttle and the air-brake control. The deck plates bounced 
with savage jerks. 

Then with a screaming rush, something slashed up beside 
Pop like a giant steel knife, something from outside that 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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OTWE, father, and king of otters, lay curled in 
the dark recesses of his den. He slept soundly, 
snoring louder even than the loudest snoring 
otter on the river. Notwe was getting old. For 

a number of years he had ruled the river and adjoining sedges 
with stern justice. His body was long, his muscles like iron 
bands and his teeth like finely ground steel points. 

There was not a single animal om the river who wouldn’t 
give Notwe a wide berth. But that was in former years. The 
teeth that had flashed so swiftly and so often, with telling 
effect, were becoming brittle. There was no longer the urge 
to gambol with his young tobogganing down a mud slide. 
Notwe had tired of teaching the youngsters the wiles of the 
riverfolk; no longer did he lead them on the plundering raids 
in the domain of Ahmisk, the beaver. 

As he slept, the king otter’s subconscious mind fished in an 
eventful past; retrieving deeds and dramas which disturbed 
his slumbers. From time to time, as the haunting past 
returned, his teeth snapped viciously as he struck out at a 
dream. 

The hills which skirted the river valley on the west were 
purpled with the last soft blushes of a departed spring sun. 
A delicate mist coiled up from the river bottom, moving over 
the flats with a wraith-like grace. From around a bend in 
the noisy stream came the pipe of newly arrived Teal, and 
the deep-throated calls of the Mallard. 

Spring had burst on the northern valley, almost in a night; 
and the timid, smaller dwellers of the wilds ventured forth 
from the solitudes where they had hidden throughout a long, 
heartless winter. 

Downstream, in the rapids, pike splashed loudly, cutting 
up through the chill waters to the spawning grounds. On 
every hand the wilderness called in a new-found voice. The 
shackles of winter were shaken off and the northland pulsed 
with a new-born vigor. 

A sleek, finely-tapered head darted suddenly from a hole 
in the bank, above the water line, at a point close to the 
private den of Notwe. Then a long, dark body weaved 
forward. It was Notwe’s mate. 

Her head held high, the she-otter sniffed the air, and she 
gave a soft gasping call; she moved forward and sniffed down- 
stream. Then her head flashed back with startling sudden- 
ness, and she whipped about. Her nose to the ground, she 
moved to the den of her slumbering mate, teeth snapping as 
theugh in anger at his tardiness. Whoever heard of the head 
of an otter family asleep on such a night as this when the 
hanting was good, with the fish running. Had Notwe for- 
gotten his responsibilities? The young mouths back in 
the mother-den? 


i Fé P ° 
om. As the old otter whirled about, barking in anger, the lighter form sprang 


Naka, the she-otter was not unjust. It was the law of the 
otter family that with the first grays of twilight, the head of 
family must bestir himself and assist in caring for the hungry 
youngsters. 


UT Notwe snored on. He was deaf to the soft call of his 
mate. This did not tend to soften Naka’s temper. Her 
tapered head darted forward with the rapidity of a striking 
snake, and her sharp teeth pricked her lazy spouse, none too 
gently, at the back of his exposed shoulder. 

There was a muffled bark. Notwe was awake in a flash 
and his lips drew back in a snarling grin. But before he 
struck his keen nose caught the scent of his trim young 
mate. Chuck-chucking throaty apologies he bellied for- 
ward. But Naka was in no mood for his fondling. Her 
snout struck him smartly and she turned her head toward 
the entrance. 

Notwe followed, meekly, for if there was one creature of the 
wilds who could dictate to the king otter it was the mother 
of his young. 

Once in the open Naka raised her nose, then darted swiftly 
in the direction of her den. The soft wind had fanned to her 
keen nostrils the scent of a plundering gray wolf, whose palate 
craved the tender bodies of the riverfolk’s young. 

To Notwe’s long supple body, the night wind seemed to 
add a new vigor. Again he felt the urge for battle. He 
sniffed the subtle odors of the spring night and his throat 
muttered softly a call of contentment. 

Over the eastern hills, a half-moon lolled; the waters of the 
fast running stream caught the moon’s rays on rippling wave- 
lets like the sails of a miniature fishing fleet. 

There was a distinct plop directly beneath the poised 
otter and Notwe wheeled. His long body bellied to the 
river and took the water with graceful ease. But though 
he searched with keen eye he could find no trace of pike 
nor sucker. 

This was a strange, unusual state of affairs! Coming up 
for air, the old otter snorted disgustedly. Here, in the great- 
est fishing waters of the river, he had taken to water and 
searched without having found a solitary fish. 

Then he swam for a mile upstream to a shallows where the 
fishing had always been easy. Keeping close to the shadowed 
bank he moved in to the ripples with powerful, though 
silent stroke. The wind was blowing upstream, away from 
Notwe. From a bay at the far shore a lean dark shape headed 
into the current and slipped down with the roughened water 
forming a screen. 

Notwe’s lips parted in a savage grin. He had been taken 
unawares. Never before had a male otter dared to give 
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battle to the old king. A set of long teeth flashed in the 
moonlight; Notwe dived and avoided the stroke, then his 
head reared well up out of the water and he turned with an 
angry snarl. He struck with savage aim but the younger 
male was quicker. He dived, then thrust upward, slashing as 
he came. 

The old king felt a tearing at his tender belly and his teeth 
slashed in pain and anger. But they struck empty air. The 
younger fighter was wily. He had slipped away and in a 
flash he was at the old king’s back. With an instinct primed 
by years of land and water battles, Notwe sensed that his 
opponent had the advantage. For the first time in his 
matured life Notwe realized defeat. With a grumble of 
resignation and despair he dived, and turned swiftly, setting 
his head toward his home waters. 

He swam swiftly downstream with the current to a point 
where a creek emptied its contribution to the parent river. 
Here Notwe halted and climbed out on to a mud flat, where 
he spent a moment in licking his torn belly. 

He felt a prick in his shoulder, which reminded him of the 
sharp teeth of his spouse; it also reminded him of his mission. 
He had been absent long enough to have hunted a full supper 
for his family. But, here he was, a defeated warrior render- 
ing himself first aid, while his family went hungry. 

Flexing his muscles, Notwe was about to again take to the 
water when his keen eye caught a slight movement to his 
right, up the low bank of the creek. His sleek body slipped 
noiselessly to the stream and he paddled cautiously forward. 
The dark form on the bank proved to be a feeding muskrat 
and Notwe bared his teeth in a grin. Here was real prey; 
a weaker water dweller, and with his recent defeat fresh in 
mind, Notwe was filled with a desire to kill. 


‘TH old otter took plenty of time in his approach. The 
muskrat, quite oblivious to the impending danger, sat 
erect on his haunches, nibbling a tender root which he held in 
his short forepaws. 

A few feet separated them and Notwe made ready to 
spring. But from the shadows of the bank a lean snake-like 
form flashed. There was a squeal, and the old otter saw the 
lithe form of a weasel crouched in a death grip at the rat’s 
neck. 

Notwe’s teeth snapped angrily. To be cheated by the 
loathsome weasel was an event unique and no less disturbing. 
Here was a chance to make a big killing: to pierce the brain 
of the dreaded little plunderer of the wilds, and so easily, for 
the weasel was too engrossed to sense the closeness of his 
stronger, larger rival. 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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What’s New in the News 
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INNERS of a model plane contest sponsored by the Airplane Model League of 











America, held at Detroit. Left to right are: Carl Goldberg, Millard Cohen, Edward 
Beshar, and George Pulas. All are from New Vork City 
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MORTON WIMER, Captain of the 1928 and 

Captain-elect of the 1930 University of Penn- 
sylvania ball team received the Elgart Trophy for 
being the most valuable man on a team that won 
22 out of 28 games 


ILLIAM HANNUM, fourteen years old, was 

the winner of the Third Annual Endurance 
Swim across the Delaware River. His time was 22 
minutes for the mile and a quarter : 





ILL ROGERS, JR., is following in his father’s footsteps in his love of horses. 
is one of the crack younger players of polo in California 





ENRY L. PRICHARD, 18 years old, is the : 
winner of a $500.00 prize offered by the N . ¥ ? . ; ERE is another Scout who is a champion. This 
American Chemical Society. He is a Scout of \ \ 4 . time it is Randall Leonard who proved himself 
Morehead, Ky. ; , the best speller in the State of California in a contest 
. conducted for High School students 








IMMY CHAMBERLIN, thirteen years old, youngest member of the 
American Gladiola Society took first, second, and third prizes at the 
Alameda (Calif.) Gladiola Show 




















BENNo RABINOP, a product of New York’s East = _\ ______— —- — - 

Side, who was taken under the tutelage of the vener- THE 1929 Marbles Champion is Charles “Sunny” Albany, H ERE is Ray Shepherd, fifteen years old, winner 
able Leopold Auer when twelve years old, gives promise twelve year old Philadelphia boy who won his title at of the National Model Airplane Contest for the 
of becoming u great artist Atlantic City from 41 contestants from 14 States Hawatian Islands 
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OU BRENT rolled from his cot, got to his feet 
on the floor of the tiny coop. He glanced at his 
wristwatch. Ten minutes of four. The dusk 
patrol would get into the sky, wing over the front 

in twenty minutes. 

The rumble of the guns came to him faintly as he splashed 
cold water on his face. The windows of the camouflaged 
barracks rattled in a wind that was cold, and that blew 
down from the northeast. It was November ninth, for several 
days there had been rumors—rumors of the end of war. 
Lou smiled faintly as he thought of them. And then, 
abruptly, the smile faded from his dark eyes. . 

There had been changes. Johnny Condon had been 
taken off flying. In a ground crash he had smashed up 
a DeHavilland and had badly bone- 
bruised his right leg. It couldn’t stand 
rudder pressure. Johnny had fought 
against being grounded and the C. O. 
of the Twelfth Reconnaissance Squadron 
had compromised. Johnny was a good 
shot. For the past three 
patrols he had been riding in 
the rear cockpit with Lou, 
flying as his gunner, his ob- 
server. And things weren’t 
going so well. Johnny wanted 
to fly a ship not ride the 
rear cockpit. 

Changes. “Stew” Osborne 
was flying a Nieuport, over 
at the Third Pursuit’s field. 
And that bothered Johnny. 
He had wanted to fly pursuit 
ships, fighting ships. He had 
tried and had failed. The 
nervous strain was com- 
mencing to tell on him. His 
ground crash, in the fog, 
hadn’t helped things much. 

Lou Brent reached for his 
heavy flying overalls. He 
jerked his helmet over his 
dark hair, inspected his Ser- 
vice Colt. The rumble of the 
guns was constant; it didn’t 
sound much as though the 
end of the war were in sight. And Johnny was fighting too 
hard. Fighting everything. He didn’t relax, even when 
he was out of the air. He worried Lou. 

As the lieutenant polished his goggle glass he heard foot- 
falls in the narrow corridor. The clapboard door of his 
coop was shoved open; Johnny Condon came in. He 
stopped just inside the door, stood smiling at Lou. But his 
smile was a bitter one. His blue eyes were narrowed. 

“Here’s your gunner, Lieutenant, your one-wing man!”’ 
There was a sneer in his tone. ‘Once he thought he’d be a 
pilot!” 

Lou Brent spoke quietly. ‘You are a pilot, Johnny,” 
he corrected. ‘‘The C. O. was decent to let you work as a 
gunner. You're a shot, and he knows that. Any pilot 
would have cracked up in that fog, with engine trouble, 
too.” 

Johnny shrugged his shoulders. He laughed, a nasty, 
little laugh. 

“‘Stew’s the real pilot, Lou,” he stated. “Flying a 
fighting ship, a chassé Nieuport! He knows what the 
war is.” 

Lou Brent smiled faintly. He nodded his head. Better 
to humor Johnny. The tall flyer was fighting a losing 
battle against disappointment. Lou knew what it was to 
fight such a battle. He had wanted to “go” pursuit, too. 
He envied Stuart Osborne, in a way. But not to the extent 
that Johnny did. 

The tall pilot glanced at his wristwatch. He drew a deep 
breath. 

‘Just another patrol!” he muttered. “Air’ll be tough 
and we won’t spot an enemy plane, probably. Didn’t 
yesterday. The targets will all be the same and we'll bump 
around for two hours doing nothing.” 

Lou smiled grimly. Things had been a bit quiet on the 
particular sector they were assigned to patrol. But that 
didn’t mean that they would remain quiet. 

“Let’s go, Johnny!” He moved toward the door. “Is 
that Browning’s sight lined up right?” 

He wasn’t prepared for Johnny Condon’s angered reply. 
The ring sight of the rear cockpit gun had been giving 
Johnny trouble; it was a natural question that Lou had 
asked. 

“If you don’t think so, why not go to the C. O. and have 
me grounded?” Johnny snapped at him. 

Lou Brent turned at the door of the coop.. His dark 
eyes met the blue ones of the other officer. 

“Steady, Johnny!” he warned. ‘That gun in the rear 


- ‘The Dog-Fight 


cockpit counts big. You know that. I’m flying the ship 
and can’t m 

“You should be flying a single-seater like Stew!” Johnny 
cut in. “Then you wouldn’t have to worry about your 
one-wing man!” 

Lou Brent turned his back on Johnny. He went through 
the doorway, down the corridor toward the field end. Out 
on the dead-line he could hear the test roar of engines. 
He was fighting down his own anger. He was trying to make 
excuses for his pal. 

The field was soggy with the recent rain. Hangars and 
barracks were heavily camouflaged; the Squadron was lo- 
cated less than ten kilometers back of the front lines. And 
the enemy bombers had keen eyes. Lou headed toward 











the two ships on the dead-line. Johnny walked along behind 
him, in silence. Suddenly Lou let out a yell, turned and 
gripped Johnny by the arm. He pointed ahead. Behind 
the two D. H.’s, hidden from sight by their bulk, was a 
tiny Nieuport fighter. And coming toward them from the 
ship was Lieut. Stuart Osborne. 


H E HAILED both of them cheerfully. They shook hands. 

The C.O.came upas they were talking. He spoke to Lou. 

“Get off in ten minutes, Lieutenant. How’s the gunner 
to-day?” re 

The captain’s eyes went from Lou to Johnny. He was 
smiling pleasantly. But Lou saw Johnny’s face go white, 
saw his facial muscles tighten. Then the captain was turning 
away. He stopped; called back. 

“Same sector, Lieutenant Brent, and keep a sharp watch 
for the enemy in the clouds!” 

“Very good, sir!”’ Lou replied. 

He turned his eyes toward Johnny and saw that his com- 
rade was staring at Stew Osborne with a peculiar expression 
in his blue eyes. And before Lou could cut in with an 
explanation, Stew had spoken. 

“Gunner? What’s the idea, Johnny? Get tired of 
piloting?” 

Johnny Condon spoke in a cold, low voice. Anger was 
back of his words. 

“Always figured I’d be a sky dud, didn’t you, Osborne? 
And now you know it!” 

Lieutenant Osborne’s eyes widened, surprise showed in 
them. Hestaredat Johnny, then his eyes went to Lou Brent. 

““What’s he talking about, Lou?” he asked quietly. 

And that sent Johnny into a rage. His face was white, 
ghastly. He took a step toward Stew Osborne. Then he got 
himself under partial control. He laughed. It was a bitter 
laugh. 

“‘Ever since the three of us started training together you 
two have thought I’d be a washout!” he stated excitedly. 
“Oh, I know you never said it right out. But you thought 
it. And now you come over,” he pointed at Stew, “to 
show off and——” 

“Stop it!” Lou cut in-sharply. ‘Stew didn’t come over 
to show off. We never thought you’d be a dud, and you’re 
not one. Get in that rear cockpit and look the Browning 
over!” 

Johnny Condon hesitated. For several seconds Lou 
thought he would fail to obey. Actually, he outranked 
Lou. He had been commissioned hours before Lieutenant 
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Brent. But his assignment as gunner automatically made 
Lou Brent his superior. 

He smiled slowly. His eyes went from Lou’s to Stew 
Osborne’s. That officer smiled at him. 

“Sorry, Johnny,” he said. “I didn’t mean that about 
getting tired of piloting. I was just kidding about——” 

He stopped. The expression on Johnny Condon’s face 
was not a pleasant one, even though the acting gunner was 
smiling. 

“So was I, Lieutenant!” Johnny’s tone was grim. 
“Just kidding about your coming over to show off your 
fighter. And just kidding about what you two thought all 
along. Sure—just kidding!” 

His meaning was obvious. Before either Lou or Stew 
Osborne could speak, he had 
turned away, was moving toward 
the two-seater DeHavilland. 

Lou Brent shook his head 
slowly. He spoke in a low tone 
to Stew. 

“‘He’s had it tough, Stew. Got 
a bad ground crash so his leg can’t 
do the rudder stuff. But he’s 
a shot. The C. O. is letting him 
ride back of me. We’re short of 
observers, anyway. And Johnny 
wanted it, but it hurts, Stew.” 

Lieutenant Osborne nodded. 
His face was serious. He under- 
stood Johnny. The three pilots 
had gone through training to- 
gether and had come overseas 
together. 

“A lot of rumors around, 
Lou,” he said slowly. ‘I got one 
pretty straight from Chaumont. 
The war’s pretty near over. 
Don’t let Johnny do anything 
foolish.” 

Lou Brent nodded. “He'll be all 
right, Stew,” he stated. ‘‘Good 
to see you. Can you stick until 
after our patrol?” 

Lieutenant Osborne shook his 


Suddenly Lou let out a yell, gripped Johnny by the arm. and pointed ahead al 


“T’m due for my own dusk 
patrol in twenty minutes. I'll go over and say a few words 
to Johnny after you climb in front, Lou.” 

Lou Brent nodded. Together they walked toward the 
ship. Ground-crew men were standing near the wing-tips. 
Lou said a few more words to Stew Osborne. They shook 
hands; Lou climbed into the front cockpit. He squinted his 
eyes through the ring sight of the gun he used, shooting it 
between the blades of the propeller when in action. The 
gun was perfectly synchronized with the whirling blades. 

He turned his helmeted head. Stew Osborne had climbed 
up on the wing-step of the D. H. He was smiling at Johnny 
Condon, who stood beside the bracketed Browning gun. 
He spoke. 

“Luck, Johnny!” He held out a hand. ‘You'll be back 
flying as soon as that bum leg gets well.” 

Lou Brent’s eyes were on Johnny’s. He wanted to see 
that officer reach out and take Stew’s hand in his. The 
three of them were pals, they had always been pals. It 
was only the nervous strain of front-line action that was 
causing Johnny to act this way. That and disappointment. 

But Johnny Condon didn’t seem to see Stew’s hand. 
Slowly he turned away. His back was to Lieutenant Osborne 
now. Stew turned his eyes toward Lou. He spoke slowly. 

“Don’t take him up this way, Lou!” he iauttered. “If 
something happened——” 

Johnny Condon swung around. He smiled grimly. 

“Worried, eh?” he snapped at Stew. ‘‘Came over to 
show off that Nieuport, but you’re worried about enemy 
ships getting——” 

Lou Brent jerked his head to the front. Anger was 
striking at him. He called out sharply. 

“Contact!” 


HE SNAPPED the ignition switch. Ground-crew men, 

three of them, linked hands. One of them spun the 
propeller as the other two added their body weight to his. 
The engine roared through the exhausts. Lou revved her 
up slowly. Then he turned his head again. 

Stew Osborne had dropped down from the wing-step. 
He was moving slowly over toward his little fighting plane. 
Johnny was working over the rear cockpit gun. He swung 
it around on the bracketing, taking no notice of Lieutenant 
Osborne. 

Lou Brent throttled the engine down to idling speed. 
He called out again to the ground-crew men. 

“Clear away!” 

The blocks were jerked from under the two wheels of the 
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Liberty-engined reconnaissance plane. Lou turned his head 
toward the figure of Stew Osborne. That officer was stand- 
ing motionless, his back turned to the D.H. Lou Brent 
tried to smile. He wanted to jump down from the cockpit, 
get to Stew, drag him over to the plane and make things 
right. It was all so foolish. 

But patrol counted. Individuals didn’t count—not in 
this war. Or they counted only to the extent of coordinated 
fighting power. Batteries, on the earth, up near the front, 
depended on Lou’s D. H. He shoved the throttle forward 
and slowly the plane rolled out over the soggy earth. She 
picked up speed, got off into the wind, climbed steadily. 
Climbed as she sped toward the front. And Lou Brent 
tried to forget about the two lieutenants who were his com- 
rades, It was dangerous to think of other things than war 
when winging toward the front lines. 


HE DeHavilland banked vertically eight thousand feet 

above the earth. The altitude was too great for clear 
observance of the earth below. But they were at the north 
end of their patrol sector, and Lou had climbed in a series 
of zooms before starting southward again. He wanted to 
get a good look at the air ahead. The clouds were thick and 
moving swiftly. The air was bumpy, very rough. 

There was no troop movement, that Lou had noticed, 
back of the enemy lines. The guns that were heard con- 
stantly, back at the Squadron field, were either too far back 
of the lines or too well hidden for them to-spot. They had 
been in the air almost an hour. 

The D. H. roared beneath the clouds at a speed of eighty 
miles an hour. Lou Brent and Johnny kept twisting their 
heads. They were constantly on the alert for enemy planes. 
One enemy ship, a Fokker or an Albatross fighter, would 
often attack the slower D. H. types. But often the two 
officers in the reconnaissance plane could fight off one ship. 
Two enemy planes, however, were a different matter. It 
required skill of the highest order to battle two enemy 
fighting planes. 

Lou Brent nosed the D. H. down slightly. His head was 
turned toward the east when he saw the first ship. She 
was diving down out of the clouds, on the enemy side of the 
lines, diving toward the DeHavilland! 

Lou turned his head. He called out sharply: 

“Enemy, Johnny! Under clouds on our left!” 

He saw Johnny’s eyes narrow, back of the goggle glass. 
The pilot who was acting as observer, nodded. He swung 
the Browning around. Lou Brent zoomed the D. H. They 
were too far to the northward to attempt getting back 
across the Allied lines. The enemy ship would follow 
them across at this point. There was little Allied anti- 
aircraft fire. 

Lou Brent’s heart was pounding as the D. H. droned up- 


ward. The enemy ship was coming down in a seventy-degree 
dive. She was nosed straight at the zooming D. H. On 
the upper surfaces of her wings were two large crosses. 
They were black—the enemy insignia. She was a single- 
seater Albatross. 

Lou was calm now. It was always the same way. His 
fear was gone at the second of real action. The pull of the 
D. H.’s engine was telling. He shoved the stick forward, 
got her out of the zoom. Almost instantly Johnny’s gun 
clattered. The Albatross pulled up out of her dive, banked 
around. 

Johnny had fired while the enemy ship was out of range. 
Lou smiled grimly. Overanxious Johnny was. He banked 
the D. H. around vertically. An eighth of a mile of air 
separated the two ships. But the Albatross still held 
altitude. The two guns on the D. H. worried her pilot. He 
wouldn’t sacrifice his altitude unless he was forced to do 
that. 

Lou climbed the D. H. again. He twisted his head, 
cried out fiercely. From the clouds two shapes came slant- 
ing downward. Enemy shapes! Two more Fokkers! 

The pilot of the DeHavilland leveled the reconnaissance 
plane off. He heard Johnny rap on the side of the fuselage, 
knew that his comrade had spotted the two planes. He 
nodded his head, banked the ship back toward the Allied 
lines. Three to one. Squadron orders were to turn tail, 
when faced with such odds. But there was a mockery in 
such orders. One Albatross and two Fokkers—all faster 
than the D. H.! 

Lou Brent drove the reconnaissance plane. He twisted 
his head, stared upward and behind. Two of the enemy 
ships were diving toward his plane, and the third was wing- 
ing straight back toward the Allied lines, seeking to cut off 
escape! 

Johnny cried out hoarsely. Lou turned his head again. 
The acting gunner was pointing back toward the Allied 
lines, and up toward the clouds. Two ships were diving 
down toward the D. H. Allied planes, unless Lou was all 
wrong! 

He zoomed the D. H. Zoomed her toward the diving 
Allied planes. He smiled grimly. They were English ships, 
Sopwith Camels! There was a fighting chance. Three 
against three. A dog-fight! 

Leveling the D. H. out of the zoom—the fight was on. 
A Sop Camel dove past his ship as he banked her. Tracer 
bullets streamed out from her gun. A shape flashed upward, 
beyond the Camel, rolled in the sky, dove again. The 
Albatross’s gun streamed lead downward at the Camel. 
And almost instantly the English ship slanted downward, 
glided back toward the Allied lines with a bad wing-droop! 

Johnny’s gun rattled like a steam riveter again. Another 
shape flashed upward, banked away from the D. H. Lou 
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Brent tilted a wing, squeezed the stick trigger of his prop- 
synchronized gun. His burst was low. He zoomed the 
D. H. again, twisting his head. Off to the southward a 
plane was diving toward the blur of earth below. An 
Albatross! But his eyes saw another shape lower. The 
second Camel was going down in an uncontrolled spin! 

Two Fokkers were left in the sky to the one D. H. The 
English pilots had failed in their rescue attempt, although 
they had got one enemy plane out of the sky.' 

Lou Brent jerked his head, picked up one Fokker a thou- 
sand feet above the reconnaissance plane, circling like an 
eagle over prey. The other Fokker was banking around to 
the eastward. Lou roared the D. H. along the front lines, 
southward. Twenty seconds of dog-fighting and three ships 
out of the sky! 

He twisted his head, smiled at Johnny. The acting ob- 
server’s face was white, but he tried to smile back. Lou 
tilted his head and saw the Fokker in the sky nose over. He 
zoomed the D. H.! 

Head on—one ship climbing, the other diving—the two 
planes roared! The Fokker was in the ring sight now. She 
was almost in range. Lou heard Johnny rapping on the 
fuselage and knew what that meant. The other enemy 
plane was coming in! 

Lou Brent didn’t dare turn his head. He did two things 
at once. He squeezed the stick trigger of the machine-gun 
and kicked right rudder. He saw his tracer stream shoot 
straight upward at the diving Fokker. Then the D. H. was 
falling off on a wing. Wind shrilled through the wires and 
Johnny’s gun clattered sharply. A strut seemed to explode 
along the right wing. Lou ducked his head as splinters of 
wood battered over the cockpit, against the cowling. 

His head was up again instantly. He leveled the ship off. 
He searched the sky with his dark eyes. Both Fokkers were 
above the D. H. and both were ready for another dive. 
Neither Johnny nor he had scored a hit. But the enemy 
lead had battered into the D. H. 

Lou turned his head. Johnny was leaning forward, work- 
ing desperately over the belt feed of the Browning. He was 
more familiar with Lewis-gun dru-s, with which most of 
the rear cockpits were equipped, than with Browning belts. 
He shouted above the roar of the engine: 

“‘She’s jambed!” 

Lou twisted his head to the front. He thought of Stew 
Osborne trying to shake hands with Johnny. He thought of 
the two enemy planes above. Only one gun 





E ZOOMED the ship. The enemy planes were in a blind 
spot. His eyes picked them up instantly. One of them 
was diving. But above the diving Fokker very close to her 
was another plane. A small plane. A Nieuport! 
(Concluded on page 57) 








Lou climbed the D. H. again, twisted his head and cried out fiercely. From the clouds two shapes came slanting downward 
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CONCLUSION 


WO days passed. Onthe first, Uncle Homer, 

going hunting by himself, returned empty- 

handed, and with a very unpleasant odor about 

him. “Do you smell anything?” he queried, 
somewhat hesitantly. 

“Smells like you had your pockets full of dead horse!” 
replied Socksey, with brutal frankness. 

Uncle Homer shook his head ruefully. “I’ve had a day 
of it!” he sighed. “I'll tell you about it: I wandered all 
morning, and didn’t see a blessed thing. Then I sat down 
on a hill-side and, being dog-tired, went to sleep. When I 
woke, a big, black bird was wheeling round over me. He 
came so close it occurred to me I might be able to catch him. 
So I lay perfectly still. He swooped down again, and I 
managed to grab him by the leg. And do you know—” 
he made a gesture of the most sickened disgust—‘that 
beastly thing stretched out its neck and disgorged over me 
whatever abomination it had in its stomach! Ugh! Ugh!” 

Kink gave a shout of laughter. “That must have been a 
turkey buzzard! That’s what they do!” 

Uncle Homer grimaced, and shook his head, as if to shake 
the memory of it from him. “A turkey buzzard, eh? 
Carrion! Faugh! Well, I spent the whole afternoon wash- 
ing myself and my clothes in the creek, trying to get clean!” 

“What did you do with the buzzard?” snickered King. 

“Do with it?” Uncle Homer stared at him. “TI didn’t do 
anything with it; I let it go!” 

The second day Kink discovered that the fish were return- 
ing. So that night they had their long-delayed planked 
trout, and feasted. 

“Tt’s just as I’ve always said,” nodded Uncle Homer, 
cheerfully; ‘“‘we may get tripped up occasionally, but we’re 
a hard bunch to beat!” 

“Well, that beats me!” sighed Socksey, dejectedly. He 
had taken out the magnet he and Kink had been unavail 































ingly puzzling over, and was idly 
picking up his pocket-knife by «# 
touching it to the blade. Now, ¥ 
quite as purposely, he touched the 
knife blade to his tin coffee can, 
and found that it adhered. 

“You’ve magnetized your knife,” 
yemarked Uncle Homer. 

Kink, who had been watching, 
sprang suddenly to his feet, with a 
whoop. “I’ve got it!” he shouted. 
“T’ve got it! A compass!” 

“Compass?” The other two 
stared at him vacantly. 

“Of course! Why, it’s the sim- 
plest thing! Anybody ought to 
think of it right away! Whoop-la! Whee! Victory!” 

“Oh, cut out that capering, and tell us what you’re jabber- 
ing about!” commanded Uncle Homer irritably. 

“Why, a compass—to follow that map by. That’s what 
it means; we’re to make one.” 

“Make one? How?” 

“Out of a thin strip of tin—rub the magnet on it, and 
magnetize it.” 

““By George!” exclaimed Uncle Homer, as it dawned upon 
him. “TI believe we can! Come on; let’s get busy!” 

They cut out a little tin arrow, found its exact centre by 
balancing it across the knife blade, indented it here for a 
pivotal point, and rubbed it with the magnet. Kink then 


mounted it on a pin, thrust up through a bit of cardboard, 
and carefully withdrew his shaking fingers. 

All watched with strained attention. Slowly the arrow 
swung round, hesitated, swung back a little, recovered— 
rested, pointing! 

“Tt works!” cried Uncle Homer, slapping Kink jubilantly 
on the back. “It works! By hokey, young fellow, you’ve 
hit it!” 

Kink tried to look calm and collected, and failed utterly. 
He chuckled and grinned, and his eyes danced. “A thou- 
sand dollars!’’ he triumphed. “Whe said we couldn’t win it!” 

Socksey let out a war-whoop. ‘Who said ‘black eye’!” 
he yelped; and did a cart-wheel till he collided with a tree, 
and fell in a heap. 

When the jubliation had subsided, interest centered again 
upon the innocent little horseshoe magnet, with its hitherto 
unrecognized, but now perfectly plain implication. 

“What a clever idea!”” marveled Uncle Homer admiringly. 
“Simple as A-B-C, too! But who would ever think of it?” 
He raised his hat to an imaginary presence. “Mr. James 
Aldrich, I take it all back. You’re a square shooter. And 
I'ma H-m! Yes; anything you like to mention in the 
fool line!” 

Kink pored frowningly over the map. “But what does 
this marked circle and ‘1714° E.’ mean?” 





UNCLE HOMER glanced over. “That’s easily under- 

stood. The circle represents the compass; the per- 
pendicular line stands for true north; the line crossing it at 
an angle indicates where the compass needle will point in 
this latitude and longitude—1714° east of true north. The 
north and magnetic north are different, you know,” he went 
on to explain. “True north is geographical north—the 
North Pole—while the magnetic pole, to which the compass 
needle points, is in the region of Labrador. Labrador being 
north and east of here, the needle, instead‘ of pointing 
directly north, points east of north—1714°. We can soon 
determine whether that is right.” 

While speaking, he had been cutting from the map the 
marked circle. This he impaled on the pin, and replaced 
the arrow above it. “Now, Socksey,” he directed, “look 
for the Big Dipper.” 

“T see that,” said Socksey, peering up through an open- 
ing in the trees. 

“Good. Now look at the two stars forming the side of 


fe 


“Whoa up, there!” shouted Uncle 
Homer from the rear. ‘‘We’ve got 
to take another compass reading.” 


the dipper farthest from the handle. They are called the 
Pointers, because a line drawn upward through them points 
almost directly to the North Star—not very big nor bright, 
but you’ll know it.” 

“T see it,” announced Socksey. 

“Point your finger right at it,”” ordered Uncle Homer; and 
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turned the compass card slowly until the true north line cor- 
responded in direction with Socksey’s outstretched arm. At 
this position the arrow covered the other line. 

“Correct!” declared Uncle Homer. “Now, if this map is 
correctly drawn, and I have no doubt it is, we’ve as good as 
got that thousand in our pockets! Nothing to it! Kink, 
you’re elected navigator; Socksey, build up the fire; 
Uncle Homer, you dirty, old, chuckle-headed tramp, go 
to bed!” 

There were trout again for breakfast. The delicate, 
flaky meat appealed mightily to Uncle Homer. “Tell you 
what, fellows,” he declared; “after all, we’ve had a jolly 
good time this trip. I'd really like to stay longer; but 
we’ve got to get home before that two weeks is up. By the 
way,” he looked round with sudden, surprised concern, 
“what day is this? How long have we been here?” 

Both boys looked blank. 

“‘T don’t know,”’ confessed Socksey. “I thought you were 
keeping track. We must have been here a week.” 

“Oh, longer than that!” asserted Kink. “Ten or twelve 
days, anyway.” 

“Gee-whiz!” exclaimed Socksey in alarm. ‘Then we’ve 
only got two days left! We’ll have to hustle like anything 
to get back in time!” 

“I’m uncertain myself,” admitted Uncle Homer. “We'd 
better not waste any time. Socksey, you get things to- 
gether, and put out the fire, douse it good with water, so 
there’ll be no danger from it after we leave, while Kink and 
I lay out the first leg of our course. Where is that compass?” 

Kink produced and set it up. 

Uncle Homer squatted dowa beside it, consulting his map. 
“Hm-m. ‘House-rock’—six miles.” He compared the map 
with the compass reading. “West, northwest. Very good. 
But now, how are we going to keep a straight line for it?” 

“That’s easy,” asserted Kink. “Line up two trees, and 
walk toward them. Before you reach the first, spot another, 
and so on; always keeping two trees in line ahead of you.” 

“That’s simple enough,” agreed Uncle Homer. He stooped 
and squinted along the map line into the woods. “All 
right; I’ve got the first two. Ready, Socksey? Got every- 
thing—cans and coffee and mulligan? Hand me the rifle. 
Kink, you take care of the map and compass. Everybody 
set? Let’s go!” 


'HEY pressed forward rapidly. Kink and Uncle Homer, 
walking side by side, corrected any tendency either might 
have to select a tree not truly in line; Socksey tramped in 
the rear, toa cheerful accompaniment of jangling tin cans. 
Gleefully occupied with their prospective triumph, they took 
little note of time or distance traveled, till they saw the 
woods thin out ahead and came into view of open country. 
Before them lay a wide sage-brush flat; beyond rose moun- 
tains—a grim, gray wall, sweep- 
ing up steeply from desolate 
slopes of broken stone to un- 
scalable heights and jagged, 
saw-toothed peaks, upthrust 
against a gloomy sky. 

Socksey stared at them in 
consternation. “Murder! Have 
we got to climb over those? 
We can’t ever do it! I won't 
even try!” 

Uncle Homer looked about 
him. “Do you see anything 
of that ‘House-rock’?” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Presently they discovered it—a huge, oblong block of 
white quartzite, with a crude drawing of a door, done 
in charcoal, on one end, and the facetious inscription, ‘‘ Walk 
in!” There could be no doubt that this was the “‘House- 
rock” in question. 

“So far, so good,” nodded Uncle Homer. ‘Give me the 
map, now, Kink, and set up your compass.” 

Kink laid the little arrow lightly on its pivot. It swung 
slowly round and stopped. 


“T-\UE south one mile to Government monument,” read 

Uncle Homer from the map. He glanced off in the 
direction indicated. A puzzled frown grew on his forehead. 
“That’s queer!” He sighted again. “Hm-m! According 
to the way this lines out, we climb right over that cliff there! 
That can’t be right! He shifted the map, and in so doing 
jarred the compass support. The delicately balanced arrow 
tumbled off. Kink replaced it. 

“Hey!” exclaimed Socksey. ‘That isn’t where it stopped 
before!” 

“No, it isn’t,” agreed Uncle Homer. He gave it a gentle 
shove with his finger. It swung and stopped in yet another 
position. 

“Hm-m!” There was surprised inquiry in his tone. 
“This won’t do at all!” He lifted the arrow off, examined 
and replaced it, and watched it come to rest in a different 
position still, “Hm-m! Nothing accurate about that. 
What’s the matter with it?” 

“Maybe it needs more magnetizing?” suggested Kink. 

“Ah! Possibly. Freshen it up 


a bit.” 
Kink rubbed it industriously with the sy Fay 
magnet, and replaced it. It was no- “ye Ninn 


ticeably livelier now—swung round— 
reversed—swung back—stopped. There 
was @ moment of incredulous silence. The compass now 
pointed steadily to the south! 

“What?” exclaimed Uncle Homer unbelievingly. He at- 
tempted to herd it round, but the moment he withdrew his 
finger back it swung to the south, and no amount of persua- 
sion could induce it to change its tinny mind. 

Uncle Homer sat back, and scratched his bristly cheek in 
scowling perplexity. ‘I declare! I don’t know what to 
make of this!” he worried. “I never heard of a compass 
acting that way before. We can’t put any reliance on this 
jigger, that’s certain!” 

“What’s the difference if it does point to the south?” 
argued Kink. “The other end must be north.” 

“Yes; but we can’t be sure it’s right—that’s the trouble. 
Where it has stopped now may be south, it may be south- 
east, south-west—anything! We don’t know. And when 
we come to some of these other abrupt changes, the map 
indicates, and the needle is out ten or fifteen degrees, where 
will that land us? Up on top of some peak somewhere, 
maybe! No, sir; not for me! I wouldn’t trust that thing 
to steer me across a room!” 

“But what are we going to do?” queried Socksey. 

“Going back to camp,” replied Uncle Homer briefly. 
“And wait for that relief.” He looked about suddenly. 
“Did you bring the fire-pot along?” 

Socksey’s mouth fell open in blank dismay. “I never 
thought of it!” 

“And you put out the fire!” 

“You told me to.” 

Uncle Homer threw up his hands in despair. “If we aren’t 
a pack of blithering idiots! Mistakes, mistakes! Well, 
here’s hoping we’ve made another, and there’s a little spark 
left. Come on; let’s see!” 

They reached camp to find the fire entirely out. Socksey 
had done a good job. 

“We're in a pickle now, sure enough!” observed Uncle 
Homer. He sat down, whistling absently. “How to make 
a fire? How to make a fire?” 

“Couldn’t we rub two sticks together?” proposed Socksey 
hopefully. 

“Try it!” recommended Uncle Homer scornfully. 

“Tf we had a flint and steel—” pondered Kink. 

“Yes; or a box of matches—or ‘a: lamp—or a cigarette 
lighter!” Uncle: Homer pulled out his “Pocket Guide to 
Camping.” “Let’s see what old reliable has to say 
about it.” 

“<The bow-string method,’” he mumbled; and read the 
instructions through. “We'll try that.” 

The necessary apparatus was quickly constructed, and he 
set to work. 

The boy watched interestedly. Presently the shoe-lace 
bow-string broke. Uncle Homer knotted it,'and continued to 
saw away industriously. It broke again. Patiently he re- 
paired it the second time, and went on pumping the bow up 
and down. He pumped fast, he pumped slow; he bore down 
heavily on it, he eased up on it. Nothing happened. Finally 
he withdrew the spindle, and felt its point. It was scarcely 
warm, 

“Ah-h! Rubbish! Rubbish!” snarled Uncle Homer dis- 
gustedly. He flung the bow violently from him, and snatch- 
ing out his cherished: Pocket iGuide,‘ tore that across, and 
hurled it after it. .““That’s'the end of that!” he cried. “Not 
an ounce of common-sense advice from cover to cover! 
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Gotten up by some hack, who does his camping-out on a 
typewriter! Rubbish!” 

The boys sat silent, surprised by this sudden and unex- 
pected outburst. Uncle Homer was evidently promptly 
ashamed of it himself, for he broke into an embarrassed grin. 
“Never mind me, boys. Justa little wooden swearing. Now 
we'll sit down calmly, and consider how really to start a fire. 
Set your wits to work, and let’s see who first figures out 
a likely method.” 

A period of concentrated thinking ensued. Kink had just 
suggested a spark from a knife blade and stone, struck into 
a powder impregnated cloth, when there was a crackle of 
twigs and a thud of hoofs, and a party of 
men and horses rode in upon them. 

Two mounted men led the cavalcade. 
Behind them came three riderless horses, 
and at the end of the string, a pack-mule. 
The mule was Cy! 

Both men carried rifles, held warily, 
as if ready for action. They eyed Uncle 
Homer narrowly, as he came forward. 





Down the road they raced at a gallop 


“Hello, fellows!” cried he gaily. “This is what I call 
service! That mule must have galloped all the way home!” 

““Your’n is he?”’ One of the men glanced back. 

Uncle Homer, following his look, for the first time dis- 
covered Cy. He laughed. “Brought him back with you, 
eh! Well, he won’t have much of a load to pack out. We 
lost our whole outfit in a cloud-burst. That was the only 
reason I sent that message.” 

“Who'd you send it with?” 

‘“‘Why, that mule! I tied a message to him, and turned 
him loose, knowing he’d make straight for home, and so 
deliver it. Didn’t you get it?” 

The leader of the train shook his head. ‘‘Where’d you send 
him? ” 

Uncle Homer pointed. - “He belongs to a man known as 
Shorty Andres, living between here and Hadley.” 

“We didn’t come that way,”-asserted the man quickly. 
“We picked this mule up twenty mile east o’ here yester- 
day.” 

“East!” exclaimed Uncle Homer in surprise. “Then you 
are not the relief party we are expecting?” 

“Guess not. We’re Gov’ment men—timber cruisers— 
new in these parts. Don’t know nothin’ about no relief. 
Who are you?” 

Uncle Homer told him; explaining their predicament. 

“Humph!” grunted the man. “Short o’ grub ourselves.” 
He swung down off his horse, nodding to the other man, who 
still sat his, watching keenly. ‘Guess it’s all right, Bill.” 


|S paneer over his saddle-bags, he knelt, opening them, 
and kindling the fire already laid; while Bill, a silent, 
thin-lipped’man led the horses down to water. 

Kink followed them with his eyes, at first idly, then with 
surprised intentness. Encountering Socksey’s inquiring 
glance, he gave him a slight, warning frown; then moved 
nearer to the fire. “What can I do to help?” he asked. 
““We’ve got coffee.” 

“Bring it on,” ordered the man. ‘And you other kid, 
git some water.” ; 

Socksey resented the tone, but obeyed. Supper was soon 
announced. 

They ate greasy bacon and stale biscuit; but Uncle Homer, 
after his protracted diet of porcupine mulligan, pronounced 
it delicious. The addition of sugar to his coffee put the 
finishing touch to his satisfaction. He borrowed a pipeful 
of tobacco, and puffed with the dreamy enjoyment of one 
long denied. The thin-lipped man remained distant and 
taciturn; but his companion seemed cautiously curious as 
to Uncle Homer’s plans. 

“You say you lost your outfit,” he observed, rolling a 
cigarette. ‘What you goin’ to do now?” 

“T really don’t know,” confessed Uncle Homer. ‘Which 
way are you gentlemen going?” 

“‘Why, we’re—we’re headin’ north.” 

“Hm-m.” Uncle Homer considered. ‘“Couldn’t you 
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make a slight detour, and see us out to the Forest Rese. ve 
boundary, west of here?” 

“‘Can’t do it,” state the man briefly. 

“T could make it very. well worth your while to accommo- 
date us,” intimated Uncle Homer persuasively. 

“Can’t do it, nohow!”” The man took a long pullathis 
cigarette. ‘Tell you what, though—” He picked up a stick, 
picked at it, glanced up quickly and down again— “We 
might sell you some o’ them hosses; you could ride out.” 

“That would suit us fine, only we don’t know the trail.” 

“T c’n put you onto it. Good, gentle hosses too. I c’n 
let you have ’em reasonable.” 

“T’ll take them,” decided Uncle Homer 
: promptly. “But if you cannot come out 
with us, where will I send your check?” 

“Check? Can’t take no check, mister. 


\ We want the cash. Ain’t you got none 
A with you?” 
“7 “Not a cent!” 


“Humph!” The man frowned disap- 
pointedly. ‘‘Guess the deal’s off, then.” 


HILE the talk went on Kink had 
been absently experimenting with 
his compass, now balancing the needle 
on its pivot, now drawing idly with its 
point on the ground. Uncle Homer be- 
came vaguely conscious that he seemed 
a to be trying covertly to attract his at-_ 
tention to what he was scratching. Now, 
( glancing down, he saw staring up at him 
the two startling words— 
. “‘Horse-thieves!” 
j With the exception of a slight, but sig- 
nificant motion of his foot, he gave no 
indication of having seen, puffed calmly at his pipe, and con- 
tinued his conversation with the stranger. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “TI could have left your horses in 
good hands, until such time as you called for them. As it is, 
it leaves us in a rather worse hole than before seeing the mule 
is not to be relied on. Can you suggest anything?” 

The stranger could not. If he couldn’t get spot cash for 
his horses, he would keep them. 

Meanwhile Kink had been continuing his experiments 
with the magnetized arrow. Now he suddenly exclaimed, 
“Look, Uncle Homer! I can make this arrow point either 
way I choose!” 

He rubbed the magnet on it, and it pointed to the north; 
he turned the magnet round, rubbed it on again, and the 
arrow pointed to the south. . Though he did not understand 
until later what he was doing, each time he changed ends 
with the magnet he reversed the arrow’s polarity. This ex- 
plained its baffling performance at ‘‘House-rock.” In en- 
deavoring to strengthen it, he had unwittingly rubbed it the 
the wrong way. 

“Well, I declare!” cried Uncle Homer. “I do believe 
you’ve got it this time! Good for you, Kink!” 

“What is it?”’ queried the stranger curiously. 

“A home-made magnetic compass, by which to guide our- 
selves out, along a prescribed route. Now that it works 
satisfactorily, we can dispense with both horses and direc- 
tions, and set out for home in the morning.” 

The stranger, regarded’ him through narrowed eyes. 
“Mebby you can’t!” 

“Why not?” 

““Mebby we won’t let you.” 

Uncle Homer having previously explained the situation, 
and their need for haste, was rightly indignant. “I’d like 
to see you stop me!” he asserted. 

The man tapped the rifle lying beside him. “This might!” 

Uncle Homer eyed him steadily for a minute. “All right, 
partner,” he laughed indifferently. “You’ve got the say-so 
this'titne. What’s to prevent us running away in the night, 
though?” 

“This!” 

Uncle Homer found himself looking into the rifle’s muzzle. 
His last question had been a mistake; he realized it the mo- 
ment the words were out, but it was then too late. 

“Put up your hands!” 

Uncle Homer put them up. 

“Tie him up, Bill,” ordered the stranger grimly. “Tie 
up the kids too. We won’t take no chances.” 

Kink and Socksey sprang to their feet. 

“Sit down, boys!” commanded Uncle Homer sharply. 

The boys obeyed; and were soon securely bound. 

Though he was considerably frightened, Socksey could not 
submit to this indignity in silence. “I'd like to sock you in 
the eye!” he asserted to the thin-lipped man, who was tying 
his hands. ‘We'll get even with you for this; see if we don’t!” 

“Shut up!” growled the man; and gave him a slap that 
sent him sprawling. 

“Guess there.won’t be no runnin’ off now!” laughed the 
other, with an unpleasant leer. ‘Sleep tight!” 

He and his companion rolled into their blankets, and si- 
lence fell on the camp. 

Next morning there was a great hullabaloo in camp. All 
the horses were gone! Despite threats and orders to “‘come 
(Continued on page 34) 
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HEN I asked the station agent how to find 

the Double Cross ranch, he looked up at me 

with a sad pair of eyes and shook his head 

dolefully. He had to look up, because he was 
a wizened old fellow and I’m pretty tall. That’s why they 
call me Shorty. 

“It’s bout twenty miles over the mesa to Coyote cajion, 
an’ the ranch is at the end of that,” he said sorrowfully, 
gnawing a big hunk from a dirty slab of tobacco. ‘You'll 
git lost, like as not.” 

Skinny spoke up then and reminded the man we had no 
intention of walking all the way. We expected to meet 
somebody from the Double Cross along the trail, the fellow 
who should have been at Goofer Gulch to greet us when we 
got off the train. 

The old fellow wagged his jaws on the cud, hitched his 
trousers a couple of times and again shook his head. 

“The Double Cross,”’ said he solemnly, ‘“‘ain’t no place to 
be headin’ fer now. Three-Gun Harmon has started pesterin’ 
them over there, I hear, an’ that means they got their 
hands full. Probably that’s why the feller didn’t come 
after you; like as not they’ve forgot about you boys. So 
my advice is to hire you a room over to Blue Nose Nick’s 
an’ wait till somebody comes, which might be three-four 
days.” 4 

We gave one more look at Goofer Gulch, and decided to 
ignore the advice. It was a mud hole surrounded by frame 
shacks which were getting ready to fall into it. Two sporting 
gentlemen could have found excitement in betting which 
building would drown first in the mud, and probably both 
would have won. 

But Skinny Bates and Shorty Wheeler were not sporting 
gentlemen. We were young fellows who went west to grow 
up with the country and become first-class cowboys. We 
were headed for my Uncle Ben’s ranch, and the Gulch was 
only the place where we had expected to transfer from the 
transcontinental express to a buckboard or a couple of ca- 
yuses. When we found nobody to meet us we were disap- 
pointed, and after an hour of waiting we were beginning to 
get discouraged. Finally we got our heads together and de- 
cided to hoof it. Skinny is a good walker, even if he is built 
like a hippopotamus, and it was he that suggested it. And 
anything the station agent could say wouldn’t have made us 
stay all night in the mud hole. 

“He’s probably trying to drum up trade for this Blue 
Nose Nick,” said Skinny. ‘That fellow from the ranch 
will be on the way to meet us all right, 
because we telegraphed your uncle.” I 
felt the same way about it. 

So we bought a sack of sandwiches and 
started out on the wagon trail over the 
mesa, carrying our suitcases. The 
luggage was light, because it contained Lh 
only some underclothes and books, a 4 
baseball and a couple of bats. We knew 
my uncle would fit us out properly 
with cow-puncher clothing, and lariats, 
branding irons and shooting irons, but we 
might want to play the national game 
for diversion sometimes after a hard day 
of riding the range. 

That mesa, by the way, tickled us pink, 
for we felt it was starting right on the 
cow-puncher idea. A mesa is a kind of 
plateau which is left over when all the 
cafions have been dug, and 
you'll find one in every wild- 
west story. We had read plenty 
of them, and so we were pretty 
well educated about such mat- 
ters. It was those stories, in 
fact, that gave us our ambition 
to be cowboys. 

Our folks didn’t share the 
ambition, but they finally 
gave up when they saw our 
hearts were set on going to the 
wide-open spaces, and after 
we had roped about everybody 
in the neighborhood with 
our clothes-line lariats and 
branded some of the Jersey 
cows my father took the mat- 
ter up with his brother and the 
result was that plans were 
made for us to have a vacation 
on the Double Cross. 


He had enough whiskers to be mistaken for 
Santa Claus, if they'd been white 
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“The Double Cross ain’t no place to be headin’ fer now” 


NFORTUNATELY, Jake Pelton, another member of 
the gang, couldn’t come with us, as his folks were 
taking him east. Unfortunately, I say, because Jake could 
have written up this story as it ought to be written, with 
imagination. As for me, I can’t handle anything but plain 
facts. I’ve always loved the unvarnished truth, and some- 
times it’s a drawback, such as now, for instance. Facts 
wouldn’t have hampered Jake at all. But I'll go along as 
well as I can without any imagination and tell you what 
happened. 

We walked all day without seeing anybody except two 
horsemen riding the horizon, and ate all our food, and were 
tired out and starving to death when the sun started sinking 
toward a distant peak. We were not lost, because there was 
the trail ahead of us, but no boarding house nor anything 
civilized was in sight. 

““Cow-punching ain’t so good, so far,” said Skinny wearily 
as he dropped on a rock beside the trail and mopped his 
perspiring brow with his bandanna handkerchief. ‘Guess 
they didn’t send that fellow é 

He stopped talking and wrinkled his nose and sniffed, and 
a happy expression lit up his round face. It came to me at the 
same time—the aroma of frying bacon blended with the per- 
fume of steaming coffee. And there was smoke rising from 
behind a little mound a short distance from the trail. 

Of one accord we raced for the mound. Reaching the top, 
we looked down at a man squatted beside a campfire, turn- 
ing sizzling bacon with a pointed stick. He was a big fellow, 
both long and wide, with enough whiskers to be mistaken 
for Santa Claus if they’d been white instead of black. He 
had such a growth that he seemed to be wearing a bush on his 
chin. 

When he glimpsed us he made a lunge for a big brown 
satchel which stood near by. 

“Don’t shoot,” I called quickly. ‘‘We’re not bandits, or 
rustlers, just a couple of starving tramps.” 

He let go the satchel and 
glared at us for such a long 
time I was afraid the bacon 
would be burned. Finally 
he grinned kind of cheer- 
fully and said, ““Come on 
down.” 

“T thought you might be 
capitalists,” he said, in a 
hoarse voice, like a fellow 
with a bad cold. “But I 
guess you ain’t; you don’t 
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stages, having been given 
a month by his Communist 


society to destroy the capitalistic capitol of America. In 
Montana he had: taken a side trip to convert his cousin, a 
rancher, to bolshevism, but the cousin had invited him to 
“git while the gittin’s good,” and turned him loose with a 
small supply of provisions. So now Mr. Carvonskioff was 
legging it for Goofer Gulch, where he would catch a train 
for New York and the big blowout. 

Skinny and I would have eaten those sandwiches if they 
had been flavored with granulated dynamite, but when it 
came to accepting Mr. Carvonskioff’s invitation to share 
his blankets for the night—that made us hesitate. However, 
he reassured us by insisting that he was the enemy only of 
capitalists, and that he had taken a fatherly interest in us, 
and finally we accepted. I suspected he had it in his mind 
to make bolshevists out of us, but a blanket looked good with 
a cool night coming on, not to mention the prospect of 
breakfast in the morning, and, of course, we could listen to 
his arguments and let it go at that. 

The argument was forthcoming soon after breakfast. Mr. 
Carvonskioff mounted a rock and began to exhort us con- 
cerning the capitalistic peril, predicting that it was going to 
ruin the world, particularly America, if something wasn’t 
done about it. 

“The capitalists have seized the earth and are using it 
for their selfish ends, while they grind the proletariat under 
their iron heels. The only thing that can save us is violence. 
We must summon the——” 


Hs felt hat went sailing from his head as the bark of a 
gun interrupted his speech. Before he had time to feel 
astonished, another shot toppled the coffee pot from the 
improvised stove of stones. A third bullet snipped off Mr. 
Carvonskioff’s bow tie as neatly as scissors could have done 
it. He wabbled, and flourished his arms to maintain equilib- 
rium, but finally dropped off on the ground. Scrambling to 
his knees, he looked once at the near-by mound, then seized 
his satchel and was off across the mesa, running as I have 
never seen a man run, before or since. 

All this time we stood there stupefied, with our backs to 
the mound, afraid to move a muscle. But now a loud guffaw 
caused us to turn, and we saw a rough-looking fellow, in 
cowboy attire with hairy chaps and everything, sitting astride 
a cayuse, with a smoking gun in his right hand. He was 
scowling ferociously at us. 

“Come here, kids!” he ordered gruffly. 

Skinny and I were too terrified to obey, Our teeth chat- 
tered, and our knees shook. We stood there helpless and 
watched him whirl a rope around his head and let it fly. 
A big noose settled over our shoulders. 

“‘T reckon mebbe you'll come now,” he growled, and began 
to pull on the rope, hand over hand. The consequence was 
that we went to him without further delay. We were half- 
dragged up the slope of the mound. 

By the time the rope was removed from our shoulders, I 
was beginning to feel roiled. This cow-puncher was carrying 
things too far, it seemed to me, and the more I thought about 
his behavior the more angry, and less afraid, I became. I 
only hoped this fellow might turn out to be a member of the 
Double Cross outfit, so I could have my uncle discharge him. 

That idea gave me another. Suppose this cowboy was the 
fellow sent to meet us at the train and was just having fun 
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with us, like cow-punchers always have with tenderfeet. 
Maybe Uncle Ben was even in on the deal, having been in- 
structed by the folks back home to treat us rough, as a kind 
of lesson. The more I thought about this idea, the more it 
appealed to me, and I decided to play the game and take 
my medicine like a good sport. So I gave Skinny a nudge 
and a wink, which he didn’t understand as I could see by the 
bewildered expression on his face, and grinned up at the cow- 
boy. 


HE SAID we had to go with him, and we went, walking 
ahead of him along the trail in the direction we had 
wanted to go all the time. That was a detail that strength- 
ened my theory, and when I whispered it to Skinny he agreed 
that I had just about hit the nail where a nail is supposed 
to be hit. In a short time we descended with our captor 
into a deep cafion, where we got our first glimpse of a herd 
of longhorns. Some cowboys were riding among them while 
the animals grazed, probably to prevent stampedes or 
something. while others sat about a big fire, near a spring, 
and ate their breakfast. 

The men were so tough-looking that I became a little un- 
easy about my theory. Two wore bloody bandages about 
their heads, and another carried an arm in a sling, and all of 
them looked like A No. 1 cut-throats. However, when I 
got a good look at the brands on a few of the steers my 
suspicions were allayed. The brand consisted of two crosses. 
It appeared that Skinny and I had joined the outfit from my 
uncle’s ranch. 

Our captor told us gruffly we could have some breakfast, 
which we did, on account of Mr. Carvonskioff not having 
filled us up. While we sat there eating, the cowboys got to 
talking about a battle that presumably had. taken place 
the day before, but it struck me that they were just helping 
along the plan of trying to scare us. Of course, there were the 
bloody bandages and the wounded arm, but accidents, such 
as being gored by longhorns, might have been responsible. 

“This little ol’ six-gun accounted for about four o’ them 
hombres,” boasted an undersized man in a red shirt. 

“Yep, an’ I potted three at least,” a tall, gangling chap 
chimed in, giving his corduroy trousers a hitch. 

That was the way their conversation went, but Skinny 
and I simply winked at each other and went ahead with 
our eating. 

After breakfast, the outfit started moving up the 
cafion, with most of the cow-punchers riding behind the 
herd to keep it going. However, 
our captor took us on ahead, 
giving each of us a horse, and we 
moved altogether too rapidly for 
the comfort of Skinny and me. 
We rode till noon, and our mus- 
cles were so sore by that time 
that we didn’t care much what 
happened, so long as we stopped 
and had a rest. Skinny was 
worse off than I was, probably 
on account of having a bigger 
body to get sore all over, and he 
actually fell out of the saddle 
when he tried to dismount at 
the end of our journey, and left 
one foot hanging in the stirrup. 
The horse reared and would 
have dragged him back down 
the cafion if our escort hadn’t 
interfered. 

“T wish,” said Skinny as he 
pulled himself together, ‘that 
I’d gone in for pirating instead of 
cow-punching. Maybe I’d get 
seasick, but at least the trouble 
would be all in one place in- 
stead of spreading itself over 
every inch of me.” 

The place we had stopped at was a ranch, 
and it was disappointing because I had ex- 
pected my uncle to have better-looking 
buildings than the rough-looking structures 
that stood there. However, I was so tired 
and sore that such a detail couldn’t worry 
me much then. A bed was what I wanted, 
almost any old kind of a bed. 

But first we had to meet “‘the Boss.” Our captor insisted 
upon it, and, of course, it was the only thing todo. We went 
along a hallway into a kind of office, where a giant of a man, 
wearing a sombrero, sat at a desk trying to write in a big book 
with a fountain pen. The ink was coming out everywhere 
except at the point, apparently, and was flying around at a 
great rate. There were big blots on the desk and the man’s 
face, and he was talking to himself, saying words that don’t 
belong in this magazine, and grating his teeth. Finally 
he lost all control of himself and hurled the pen through a 
near-by window, making a hole in the pane which he didn’t 
even bother to look at. 

About that time he saw us waiting there patiently, and 
glared at us in a questioning manner while he rubbed the 
ink spots on the desk with a sheet of paper. The Boss had 
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red hair, which straggled from beneath his hat, and his 
nose was like a big red bulb. He had shaggy eyebrows and 
ears that reminded me of a mule’s. His face was clean- 
shaven and red all over, and whenever he parted his thick 
lips large, pointed teeth came into prominence, making him 
seem to grin like a wolf. It was hard for me to believe that 
this man was my uncle, whom it happened I had never seen. 

“T figgered these fellers ought to fill that job,” said our 
escort. ‘I run across em on the mesa and induced ’em 
to come along.” 

The Boss looked us over appraisingly, and finally nodded. 

“You'll do, I reckon. And you kin go now, Benson—but 
wait a minute.” 

Benson had started to leave, but now he paused at the door. 

“T got to have a new cook,” said the Boss. ‘Peterson 
has been aggravatin’ me lately, an’ when I found a fly in the 
soup this noon I jes’ naturally popped him off without think- 
in’. See if you can find me a hombre to take his place.” 

“‘Very well, sir,” said Benson politely, and strode away. 

The Boss seemed to be in a fair humor now, and he gave 
us a grin that probably was intended to be pleasant. 

“T don’t know how much Benson has told you about this 
here job that you’ve taken, but it’s nothin’ more or less than 
office-boy work. There’s a lot to be done on the Triple O, 
’cause it’s a busy place an’——” 

At this juncture I summoned enough courage to interrupt. 

“But the Double Cross, I thought that was the name of 
this place, and I was expecting to meet my uncle, Benjamin 
Wheeler.” 

The Boss blinked for a moment, and then let out a roar 
that seemed to rock the building. He fairly shook with 
merriment, and pounded his massive fist on the table and 
slapped his knees and had a general good time. 

“That’s a good one!” he chuckled, when finally he had 
calmed down. “Mistakin’ the Triple O for the Double 
Cross—you can’t beat that! Well, boys, let me tell you that 
you’ve come in the wrong direction. Ben Wheeler’s ranch 
is at the other end of the cafion, twenty miles from here. I 
know Ben, but I ain’t him—not hardly. I’m Harmon— 
Three-Gun Harmon.” 


S° YOU see my theory about it all being a joke was not 
so good. Instead of becoming cowboys on my uncle’s 
ranch, we had become virtually the slaves of the greatest 
rustler in the West, with one possible exception, and that was 
One-eyed Pete, who operated in the Green Hills. Pete, it 
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The boss gave a grin that probably was intended to be pleasant 


seemed, was the only menace to the serenity of Harmon’s 
existence. There was a feud between him and Pete which 
promised to bring on war in the near future. 

We learned about those things while roaming about the 
ranch, doing all kinds of work. We learned, for example, 
how Harmon happened to carry three guns, when he could 
only use two at a time. The explanation was that there was 
not sufficient room on the hilts of two guns for all the notches 
representing his killings, so he toted a third. He was a great 
man on detail. 

Likewise we learned how easy it was to convert two crosses 
into three O’s with a branding iron on the rump of a steer. 
And in addition we acquired considerable knowledge about 
whitewash, for we were given the job of refinishing the corral 
fence, and that looked like an endless occupation. But all 
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this education didn’t make us satisfied with life. We were 
waiting, of course, for a chance to escape, but somebody 
with a gun was always watching us. 

We were white-washing the fence on the morning of the 
second day when the new cook arrived. He brought with him 
a big brown satchel and a luxuriant growth of black whiskers. 
He was, in fact, none other than our old friend Carvonskioff, 
captured by Benson near Goofer Gulch. I was glad to see 
him, until I had a look in that satchel while straightening up 
his room one morning, and after that I dreaded being under 
the same roof with him. 

I kept the secret from Skinny, because there was no use of 
giving him a fright, but I seriously considered making the 
Boss acquainted with the facts, not because I was fond of 
Harmon, but because I was not eager to die the death of a 
capitalist, particularly when I wasn’t one. 

However, something happened a couple of days later to 
drive all thought of the brown satchel out of my head. 
The rumor went round early one afternoon that One-eyed 
Pete and his gang were coming to annihilate Harmon and 
his men, and there was a great oiling of guns and issuing of 
ammunition and orders by the Boss. An advance guard of 
twelve cut-throats went down the caiion to meet the enemy, 
and only five came back, and right after them came Pete 
with his main force. 

Skinny and I kept under cover, in our room, while Car- 
vonskioff locked himself in the cellar and crawled under a 
heap of rubbish, where we could hear him groaning and 
blubbering during the battle. 

Soon bullets began to fly as thick as mosquitoes in a swamp,- 
and the noise they made was almost as unpleasant. Har- 


. mon’s men fired from the windows, and Pete’s returned the 


fire from behind trees and fences. Skinny and I were scared, 
but likewise we were curious, and occasionally we crawled 
from under the bed io the window and took a peek. 

I wish I had Jake Pelton’s imagination. Then I could 
paint you a picture of that battle. He could tell you how 
the blood ran in rivulets down the slope of the cafion bottom, 
how the steers bellowed and horses screamed, and men 
dropped from their horses, and the horses dragged them over 
the ground, and everything was confusion and excitement, 
and everybody seemed crazy. 

Finally the Harmon cut-throats chased Pete’s forces down 
the cafion a way, and there was a respite. Soon after that 
happened, Three-gun Harmon burst into our room, ripping 
‘off the lock as easily as though it had been a postage stamp. 
He looked like a wild man, with blood dripping from a wound 
over his left eye, and he was bellowing like a bull. Planting 
himself in the middle of the room, he unlimbered two of his 
guns and glared about him and fairly gnashed his teeth. 

“Where’s that new cook?” he de- 
manded, flourishing both the weap- 
ons. ‘“He’s beat it somewhere’s with- 
out gettin’ my tea ready, an’ it’s 
past tea time!” 

It was a wonder he didn’t hear 
the blubbering and wailing from 
beneath his feet, but apparently he 
was deaf to those sounds. I felt 
no particular tenderness for Carvon- 
skioff, on account of the violence he 
advocated, but naturally I had no 
relish for being the cause of his death, 
so I remained silent as to his where- 
abouts. 

“T'll get your tea ready,” said I. 
“You want it strong, I guess.” 


HARMON considered the sug- 

gestion for a moment, then 
nodded his head in acceptance of 
the offer, and left the room. Skinny 
and I hurried to the kitchen, shoved 
some kindling into the stove and 
prepared the refreshment. 

I carried the tea to him in his 
office, and he sat at the desk and 
began gulping it down, repeatedly 
filling the big cup from the pot I 
placed in front of him. 

“Some little scrap, youngster,” 
he remarked, setting down the cup 
and wiping blood from his cheek 
with a sleeve. “You ought to get in on the fun. Mebbe 
you'll have another chance, ’cause I got an idea Pete ain’t 
give up yet. He ain’t that kind of a hombre.” 

I shook my head. “I can’t see any fun in that kind of a 
mess,” I told him. 

He poured himself another cup, and grinned. 

“This scrap ain’t nothin’ compared to a jamboree I was in 
down in the Panhandle, a few years ago. A gang thought 
they could get away with some stock, but I was ready for 
em, with my men layin’ in wait, an’-——” 

He paused abruptly, swallowed a mouthful of tea, and 
strode to the window. From where I stood, I could see two 
men coming up the cafion. They were only about fifty feet 
away, and were walking along with apparent confiderice 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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The Spirit of Adventure 
CAN one think of school as adventurer ‘To 


most boys adventure (in their thoughts, at 
least) is a thing apart from school. School is a 
duty, an increasingly pleasant duty we are glad 
to say, but the high spirit of adventuring is out- 
side—on the playground, perhaps, or in the 
woods, at the old swimming hole, on summer 
vacation trips, and most of all, perhaps, in 
books. Say “adventure” to your next-door 
neighbor, and he will think first of all, in this 
our day of flying, of aviation, of the wild west, 
the frozen north, war, parched deserts, an 
infinite variety of things men have done, of 
places to which they have penetrated, of trails 
blazed, of stirring times and stirring deeds. 

Yet the sense of excitement, of eagerness in 
pressing on to discover some new thing, is per- 
haps least of all present in the things which we 
call high adventure. Peary and Amundsen, 
day after day plugging through the ice, or 
Byrd waiting out the antarctic night, Columbus 
on his slow journey westward, our land ex- 
plorers walking or riding day after day, put in a 
hundred days of solid, unimaginative plugging 
for one hour of adventurous excitement. And 
if you think war is exciting, ask the soldier of 
the Great War who sat day after day in the 
muddy trenches, and he will tell you that his 
great emotion was an utter boredom, of endless 
waiting for things to happen. 

It is not the constant excitement that makes 
adventure: It is the task you set yourself, and 
your attitude in doing it. 


Adventure In School 


wrat our adventurous explorers have ex- 

perienced is as nothing compared to the 
new things that school opens up, provided we 
have the spirit of the discoverer in our approach. 
New worlds are around every page we turn. 
Vasco de Gama, rounding the Cape, and, 
finally, standing to in the open roadstead of 
Malabar, may have experienced a thrill as the 
famed spice-laden land breeze wafted to him; 
but what he took many years to find out, and 
a good deal he never did learn, we discover in a 


few minutes in our geographies. The slow ardu- 
ous process of adventuring in physics, and 
chemistry and biology which have taken men 
heart-breaking years, can be crowded into 
glorious minutes by us through books and our 
guided laboratory experiments in school. The 
mechanics of radio and other electrical wonders, 
aviation, and numerous other fascinating things 
for which men have spent their lives, are ours 
for a few hours of investigation. 

Who that has an adventurous attitude toward 
life will doubt that there is a comparable thrill 
of real adventure awaiting us along the trails 
already blazed for us in a thousand directions. 
History, the record of man’s achievements, is 
replete with thrills to those who carry the 
adventurous spirit into school. Balboa, climb- 
ing a peak some four hundred and sixteen years 
ago, and seeing in the distance the thin blue line 
of the waters of the Pacific, undoubtedly felt 
that it was the crown of one of his great achieve- 
ments. But that thrill did not die upon that 
peak in Darien; indeed, it is shared by every 
one of us who reads of the relentless pushing 
westward that began with Columbus’s discovery 
that there was land toward the setting sun, and 
of the hundreds who kept pushing westward, 
first as discoverers and traders, and finally as 
settlers, bringing the story all the way down to 
the recollection of our own times. 

It is the spirit, as we have said, that makes 
adventure, and to those who possess it, school 
has moments of the greatest adventure—of 
thrills that come only once in a lifetime. 


Reading for Adventure 

Most people read for excitement, and fiction 

alone has been able for many years to use 
a form that kept the reader, mentally speaking, 
on his toes. “Gripping” was the best way to 
describe the effect of such popular works. The 
disadvantage of such reading was that it did 
not help to cultivate the discrimination of the 
reader. There is an excitement of suspense, and 
a quieter, but more satisfying excitement that 





Wild Geese 


Beauty is coming north again 
Slanting eager as the rain; 
With necks like arrows on a bow 
Across the sky the wild geese go. 


Beauty is coming moulded by 
High winds of the upper sky 
Into shapes that burn to be 
In a patterned symmetry. 
* * ok * 
Keen and clean as young desire, 
Straight as tongues of evening fire, 
Beauty is coming welded bright 
From the anvil of Spring’s might. 
From “Golden Falcon,’’—Robert P. Tristram Cof- 
boo. 


fin’s new k of verse, just published by Mac- 
millan, 











comes of appreciation. Too much reading of 
the kind we have mentioned not only ruined the 
more valuable appreciation, but actually spoiled 
you for the more studious, and, incidently, more 
valuable sort of reading. 

In recent years, however, authors, publishers 
and reading public have found that biography 
and autobiography, by applying the fiction 
formula,—Truth is stranger than fiction—can 
be made as exciting as any novel. An attractive 
title, instead of the formal “Life of so-and-so,” 
now adorns the covers, and people who a short 
while ago found anything but fiction “too dull,” 
are taking excursions into factual literature. 

On the whole, this has been an excellent de- 
velopment, for biography leads to excursions in 
other fields. Too much fiction is like too much 
sweets, it adds a lot of flabby fat to the muscles 
of our minds. 

The great adventure in reading is discovery. 
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The amount of pleasure, of thrill, we get out of 
it will depend on the extent to which we have 
cultivated our ability to discriminate—our ap- 
preciation of the music of words, the deftness of 
phrases, and above all of our appreciation of 
thoughts and ideas and accomplishments. The 
adventure of reading is the nugget of thought or 
inspiration or beauty that we discover that 
stays with us through the years. A few moments 
of this is better than days of being entertained by 
gripping narratives that next week have faded 
into the limbo of forgotten things. 


Endurance in the Air 


AS THESE words are being written two 

young men have just landed at Lambert 
Field, St. Louis, Mo., after more than four 
hundred and twenty hours—seventeen and a 
half days—in the air. When the Army demon- 
strated the ease with which a plane could be 
fueled and supplied through another plane 
while in the air, they started something that is 
proving a real test of the endurance of men and 
machines—particularly the engines—which take 
the air to-day. What it actually means in the 
progress of the science of aviation it is difficult 
as yet to say, but it suggests many interesting 
possibilities. The St. Louis Robin covered 
more miles than is necessary to girdle the globe 
at the Equator, and suggests the possibility 
some day of a non-stop flight around the world. 
Whether that would go beyond a stunt we can 
not say, but the endurance of planes and the re- 
fueling possibilities in the air, suggest that planes 
that are now flying across the continent on 
scheduled connections with railroads, or carrying 
the mail, will be able to carry much heavier pay 
loads. By taking less fuel and being supplied 
en route, they could fly the same or greater dis- 
tances without a stop or a change of planes, 
always disturbing in the business of passenger 
carrying, where the passengers have been for so 
long accustomed to the convenience and comfort 
of “through” conveyances. 

If the airplane is ever to approach the auto- 
mobile in popularity as a mode. of pleasure 
transportation, it is absolutely necessary that 
engines of the utmost dependability should be 
evolved, and planes built that possess a tre- 
mendously high safety factor. The Guggenheim 
Award for the latter, with which Colonel Lind- 
bergh is so prominently connected, shows the 
most startling possibilities. Probably no better 
test of the capacity of engines to function 
smoothly for long periods could have been 
devised than these endurance tests. The engine 
or engines held running in the air until they 
finally give out, in addition to showing their 
capacity, give ‘the manufacturers and_ their 
engineers and investigators the most important 
information on the parts of the engine that de- 
velop weaknesses and so enable them to build 
sturdier and sturdier machines, 


Labor Day 


[LABOR DAY is one of the few holidays that 

is observed by every State in the Union. 
It began as a parade held in New York City 
many years ago by the Knights of Labor, and 
the idea of setting a day apart each year in 
honor of those who work with their hands 
spread to every one of our States. 

Labor is the cornerstone of all industry, and 
with the farmer is the basis of our productivity 
and wealth. With the growth of the vacation 
spirit in America, Labor Day has become a sort of 
terminal sign of the summer holidays, and many 
a boy looks upon it regretfully as the end of vaca- 
tion and the beginning of school! The city sees 
more and more of its populace out in the country 
enjoying a final outing of thejsummer, and less 
and less of the parade spirit with which it began. 
And perhaps it is a finer tribute to labor that 
the millions should be out vacationing in auto- 
mobiles, on the roads, at resorts, traveling on 
trains that labor has built with its hands, for at 
every turn they have evidence, and object les- 
sons, of what the world owes to labor. 
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A part of the Jamboree Delegation, including a Patrol of Indian 
Scouts from Bocane College, Oklahoma, sailing on the *‘Cedric”’ 


ECAUSE of the necessity of our going to press so 
far in advance of the date of publication we are 
able to record here only the news of the opening 
of the World Jamboree. Every reader of this page 

is doubtlessly following in the daily press the news of the 
great event that is being cabled day by day by the news 
agencies and special correspondents of the American news- 
papers who have been delegated to cover it. In addition 
Radio stations WJZ, KDKA and WGY have been sending 
out daily news bulletins concerning the gathering at Arrowe 
Park, the first named station putting on the air a special 
half hour program on the day of the opening of the Jamboree. 

Great as has been our anticipation of this historic event, 
the actual opening ceremonies surpassed every expectation. 
The Duke of Connaught, the King’s uncle, opened the 
Jamboree officially. Here is how the special 
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Massachusetts and New Jersey Scouts bound for the Jamboree, 
sailing on the S. S. “‘ President Roosevelt” 


constant inclination to burst into song, the 50,000 looked 
like the youth of all the world come up to do battle against 
pessimism and doubt.” 

“The march of the colors,” to which this correspondent 
refers, was the march past the reviewing stand of the entire 
delegations from seventy-one lands, led by the-1,300 Boy 
Scouts of America. A stiff breeze was whipping across the 
rally grounds, airplanes were flying overhead. The lumber- 
jack shirts, which the American Scouts wore, the tiny 
American Flag that each of our Scouts carried, led one of 
the most colorful spectacles that those present had ever 
seen. When the review was ended, the entire 50,000 Scouts 
saluted their royal guest in their own way. Waving their 





hats and flags they rushed forward with a long shout, 





Courtesy ‘*The Christian Science Monitor’’ 





stopping in front of the royal box, where the Duke of 
Connaught officially welcomed them in 





correspondent of the Associated Press de- 
scribes the opening day in camp: 

“Boys of all nations, a great army flaunt- 
ing banners of hope and courage and glad- 
ness, demonstrated the essential friendliness 
and brotherhood of man and incidentally, 
opened the big World Jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts. 

“The demonstration came in the midst of 
a magic interlude of sunshine and. blue sky 
which followed a downpour that threatened 
to spoil the event. All morning there had 
been a drizzle and during the noon hour it 
had rained as if to drown the exuberant 
boys. Then, only a few minutes before the 
time set for the formal opening rally, the 
rain clouds rolled away and bright sunshine 
gilded the encampment. 

“The boys stood in a great semi-circle, 
50,000 strong, a host of crusaders for uni- 






















his capacity as President of the British 
Boy Scout Association. The address was 
followed by a speech from Lord Robert 
Baden-Powell, founder and Chief Scout 
of the World, in whose honor the Jam- 
boree is being held in England as the 
coming-of-age celebration of the Boy Scout 
Movement. 

On the second day of the Jamboree, the 
Prince of Wales visited the encampment and 
stayed over night. Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, 
International Commissioner, made through 
him a gift of $50,000 to the British Boy 
Scout Association. The Prince was also in- 
vested with the Silver Buffalo. 

Sir Robert was created Lord Robert 
Baden-Powell by King George in honor of 
his great service to boys. 

Paul Siple, Boy Scout representative with 
Commander Byrd in the Antarctic, sent his 
greetings to the American delegation in a 





versal youth and peace. 
“Under their gay banners, and showing a 


The Governor 
of California 
sends a message 
to our Ambas- 
sador in Japan 
with the Sacra- 
mento Troop 
now visiting 
that country 









city’s delegation to the Jamboree 
1929 


The City of New York sends the gift of a flag to English Scouts by the 
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American Camp Chief George Barrett Rich, 

sails with a famous American Skipper, 
Capt. George Fried 





The ‘‘ Duchess of York” took 350 Scout delegates. 






radio message through the New York Times. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Dr. George J. 
Fisher, Deputy 
Chief Scout 
Executive, 
greets Hawaii's 
representative 
to the Jamboree 


























U. S. Consul-General 
Frost of Montreal and the Captain inspect the turnout 
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Short Turns 


ROFESSOR BLAKE was calling the roll in the 
It was 


Freshman class in English composition. 
the first roll cali of the fall term. 
“Mr. Pota—Mr. Potap——” 
“Mr. Pota—really now, I can’t pronounce this.” 

A short, stocky youth, whose 
hair was long and almost flax- 
like in its color and texture, 
rose to his feet. His face was 
fiery red but he held himself 
rigidly erect and he looked 
defiantly around the room. 

“Tvanovich Potapenko, sir,” 
he said clearly and distinctly. 
“Pot-a-pen-ko, with emphasis 
on the Pen, if you please— 
Potapenko. I am _ present, 
sir.” 

There was a general titter of 
merriment but it subsided 
quickly as the youth main- 
tained his rigid posture. 

‘Please to understand, gen- 
tlemen,” he continued proudly, 
“that I am a Russian.” 

““We may surmise as much,” 
said Professor Blake dryly. 
“You may sit down, sir.” 

If the professor meant to be 
humorous, his attempt fell on 
deaf ears. The class was quiet. 
There was something about 
the attitude of this short, 
blond youth that called for 
respect and the class was pre- 
pared to give it. 

“Boy, you certainly looked 
grand, Ivan,” said Bruce Akers, 
his room-mate that evening. 
“T was sort of expecting the 
raspberry chorus, especially 
when the professor got off that 
wise crack of his, but the 
fellows like nerve and you sure 
stood by your guns. I was 
proud of you.” 

“You are not sorry then it 
fell to your lot to be placed 
with me in this dormitory- 
room?”’ asked Ivanovich Pota- 
penko, his light-blue eyes 
earnest and questioning. 

“T should say not,” declared 
Bruce Akers stoutly. “Some- 
thing tells me I’m going to be 
mighty proud I’ve been your 
room-mate before you and I 
part company.” 

“T like to hear you say that,” 
said the Russian youth in his 
precise English. “I find you 
American young men very fair, 
very square. I did meet one 
once who was not so gentle- 
manly. I patiently await the 
day when I can prove to him 
he was very much mistaken 
in his judgment of me. It will afford me great pleasure to 
show him up, as you American boys put it so concisely.” 

“What did he do that makes you want to show him up?” 

“T prefer not to talk about him except to say that he and 
I were in high school together for nearly two years and that 
he is now attending the State University. I came to Blair 
College so that I could avoid seeing him again until such 
time as I find myself prepared to beat him at his own game.” 

‘And what’s that?” inquired Bruce. 

“Swimming.” 

“Swimming, you haven’t the build fora swimmer. You’re 
too short. Swimmers are long, lean fellows with plenty of 
reach and drive in their arms and legs, at least that’s the 
type Coach Young picks for the Blair team.” 

“T will show you where I get my drive and why I have 
hopes of some day beating this fellow,” said Ivan, laying his 
book aside and rising from his chair. 

Slowly, methodically he removed his shirt, folded it and 
laid it on the table. Then he unbuttoned the waist of his 
light underwear and dropped it over his trousers. 

Stripped to his waist, he stood before the astonished Bruce 
and flexed the muscles of his ams and shoulders. They were 
gigantic. He was short, barely five feet, but he had the chest 
and shoulders and arms and back of a Roman gladiator. 
Under his pure white skin, his muscles rippled and played 
like live things as he tightened and loosened them. 








he struggled. 


Bruce was dumfounded. 


“‘Gollies—and I thought you were,a little guy,” was all he 


could say. 


“‘My father, was one of the best gymnasts in all Russia,” 


said Ivan with pride. 


The Connoisseur 
By Grace O. Martin 
Decoration by Enos B. Comstock 


There’s a twelve-inch trout a-waiting in a 
certain pool I know, 

With a fallen tree above it and a slippery rock 
below. 

The tree-roots make a quiet nook and there 
all day he lies, - 

Just sometimes flashing upward after grass- 
hoppers or flies. 


But mostly he is dreaming of the time a year 
ago 
When a slender pole slid over,—very silent, 


“He appeared many, many times 


very slow, 4 
And then came a-dancing ‘lightly quite the y 


fanciest of flies 


So that from curiosity he simply had to rise! ”) 


He swallowed fly and hook as well. (The line } Y 
just snapped in two.) 

It gave him quite a tummy-ache, as hooks are 
apt to do. 

But long ere summer ended, in his cool and 
quiet nook, 

He’d sampled all the trout-flies in my bait- 
and-tackle book! 


Brown Hackles, Royal Coachmen, he carried 
them away, 

And kept them all for framing in his trophy- 
room some day. 

Though gone, I’m not forgotten, underneath 
his fallen tree 

He waves his tail and wonders where that 

erman can be. 


My friends may miss me; so does he, though 
scarcely with affection— 

He merely wants another fly to add to his 
collection! 


before the Tzar. He was also an expert swimmer. Before his 
death he taught me many things, but in swimming I could 
now teach him a great deal. I have become proficient in the 
Australian crawl and I am much faster in the water than was 
my father.” 

“But you’re white, Ivan, you aren’t brown like most 
swimmers.” 

“T had so much work to do in order to save money for 
my education here, it was impossible for me to go to the 
beaches. I have done all my practicing in tanks.” 

“And this roughneck you speak of—is he so awful good?”’ 

“He is very proficient and he has a great advantage in 
that he is long and slender. I am not yet prepared to meet 
him. It will take me at least a year before I will be ready 
to show him up.” 


adel Coach Young thought otherwise. During the first 
week of school, he happened to see the young Russian 
practicing in the pool in the basement of the gymnasium. 
Coach Young at this season was busy with other in- 
terests but he had an eye open for swimming talent at all 
times. : 
‘Here, you,” he ordered from the side of the tank. ‘Come 
on out while I have a talk with you.” 

Ivan climbed out obediently. His wet, skin-tight suit 
revealed the contours of his stocky, muscled figure. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


By Milan Orland Myers 


“Gosh, you’re built like a truck horse,” commented Coach 
Young. “But, lordy, what a lot of muscles you pack. Turn 
around. Fine. Nice back, but too wide. What’s your 
name?” 

“Tvanovich Potapenko.” 

“Let it go at Ivan. You're 
a Frosh, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, see here, Ivan, I’m 
Young, coach of swimming and 
a lot of other things. Shake. 
Fine. Well, I’m busy with the 
scrub football team right now 
but along about Christmas, 
you look me up and we'll see 
how you shape for the Frosh 
swimming team.” 

“T would prefer not to 
compete this year, sir.” 


“Forget it. You’ve got a 
pretty stroke and lots of 
* power, why shouldn’t you 
compete?” 


“T am not yet ready, sir. 
My form is not yet perfect.” 

“Sure it ain’t,” blustered 
Coach Young. ‘Who ex- 
pected it to be? I can iron out 
a lot of faults when I get the 
time and if you’re lucky you 
may make the team in spite 
of your build. You keep 
practicing, see, ’specially on the 
turns, and long about January 
T’'ll give you the once over.” 


HERE was no need for 
Coach Young to tell Ivan 
to practice. Thought of the 
indignity he had suffered at 
the hands of Steve Braymer 
was a sufficient spur to drive 
him on. And the fact that he 
was to meet Steve Braymer in 
a swimming meet this year 
was an added incentive. 
Coach Young dropped into 
the gymnasium occasionally 
and when he did he invariably 


found the young Russian 
plugging away at his swimming 
technique. 


“Fine, kid, fine,” Coach 
Young would say. ‘“‘You’re 
doing great, except on your 
turns. You’re clumsy on your 
turns. Snap into ’em. Just 
a touch, then double and push 
away. Don’t hang there. I'll 
get my suit on one of these days 
and show you how it’s done.” 

Unfortunately for Ivan and 
for Blair College the State 
meet was billed for early in 
the season and Coach Young 
was so busy with his basket- 
ball squad he could not de- 
vote all the time he wanted to the swimmers. When he could 
break away and spend a few minutes at the tank, he was 
compelled to devote his energies to the Varsity water men. 

By some quirk of the schedule makers, Blair met State 
late in January instead of late in March as was usually the 
custom. Freshman and Varsity meet were to be held the 
same evening. 

“Who is this egg you’ve got it in for, Ivan?” asked Bruce 
Akers on the night of the meet. 

“His name is Steve Braymer,” said Ivan. “I am sad 
when I think of what he will do to me. I have not yet 
perfected my style but Coach Young in his strange way in- 
sists I have to race.” 

“Too bad, old kid,” sympathized Bruce. “But don’t 
you worry. You just do your best. You can get a crack 
at him next year if you don’t show him up this time. Sorry 
I can’t attend to-night. I’ve got a week’s work to do at the 
library.” 

The small space around the tank was crowded to capacity 
that evening. The State swimmers showed the benefits of a 
long period of intensive training on the part of a full time 
swimming coach. Blair Varsity made a fairly creditable 
showing but the Freshman team was hopelessly outclassed, 
principally by reason of Steve Braymer’s amazing speed in 
the dash events. 
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FOR ALL. BOYS 


How to 


N 1880, in fact, any time up to 1887, log houses were 
only to be found in parts of the South and in the 
wilderness where people had. no other. material of 
which to make their buildings. But about that time 

I started the propaganda, as we would call it to-day; that is, 
I started to write articles to interest people in the outdoors 
and the wilderness as a place of recreation, and a place to live. 
I followed these articles up with plans of log houses that 
might be built in lieu of the bungling bungalows. I told the 
boys how to build log houses, how to ornament them with 
totem poles, making them typically American; I told the 
parents how to build log houses, and by iteration and reiter- 
ation, fixed log houses in their minds, and at last was happy 
to see that people 
were thinking in log 
house terms. My air 
castles were being 
brought down to 
earth upon a solid 
foundation, and log 
houses sprang up 
everywhere in so- 
called camps and as 
summer residences. 
Some people even 
went so far as to 
build palaces and ve- 
neer them on the out- 
side with logs, and 
then dignify these ~S 
monstrosities with -; we YM BALA 
the name of camps. 7 ( 
But, shucks, that did 
not discourage us. It 
was only a chip in the current, showing that we had won out 
in our propaganda, and that people were thinking in terms 
of logs. 

Most of our old time Americans of note were born and 
bred in log houses. Log houses did not originate in America, 
but they became typical of our land. In the campaign of 
“‘Tippecanoes and Tyler Too,” when the first William Henry 
Harrison ran for President, the log house was the totem of 
his party. Lincoln was born in a log house; Grant lived in 
a log house. In fact so many of our famous men were born 
and bred, or spent part of their lives in log houses, that the 
log house seems to be the cradle of American institutions, 
and it was for this reason, as well as for romance and artistic 
effect, that I championed the log house, and I am happy to 
say, to-day, that they may be found in Europe and even in 
China. I have just visited one of my boys, now a dis- 
tinguished, gray-haired writer, who is living in a most 
beautiful log house on the top of a mountain. 

While the log house is an established fact, there are other 
American houses we can build in locations where few, if 
any, logs are to be found. I have told how to build sod 
houses, how to build houses in the tree tops, how to build 
hogans, and now let’s get busy and build some mud houses 
or, as they call them in the great Southwest, adobe. 

Many rains up North will ruin an adobe house, if built 
like those we find out on the desert or on the borders of 
Mexico, where they properly belong and where they fit into 
the landscape as perfectly as do the red buttes, the mesa, the 
prickly cactus plants, the towering Sahuaro cactus, the 
Bisnaga or barrel cactus, the sidewinders (rattlesnakes) and 
the road runners (birds), the coyotes, the mesquite, the 
desert rats and the sand. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, I chinked up a log house 
with mud; a log of that chinking still remains there and set 
me to thinking. According to a current magazine, the real 
adobe may be traced back to an Egyptian hieroglyphic 
character meaning “‘a brick.”” The word reached us by the 
same route as the cowboy’s hat, through the Arabs, Egypt 
and over to Spain, where it was called adobar, meaning “to 
daub or plaster.” After reaching Spain, the name was 
transferred to Spanish America and then, like the cowboy’s 
hat, crept over the border into Texas and up through the 
deserts to California, so that to-day adobe is known, not as 
a Spanish, Arabic or Egyptian word, but as a recognized 
American name for houses built of sun-dried mud bricks. 

The white people I have watched made the adobe bricks 
in wooden molds, the same as the red bricks are made in 
the brickyards, or the same as the concrete bricks are 
made; but the real unbaked bricks, the mud bricks, the 
adobe bricks, must have some material mixed with them 
to hold them more firmly together. Just as hair is mixed 
with mortar, so straw is mixed with the mud of which the 
bricks are made. 
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Build Adobe Houses 


By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


The Indians did not originally use straw for the very 
good reason that they had no straw to use, neither did the 
Indians use wooden forms for their adobe houses. Accord- 
ing to the Spanish writer Casteneda, they made a heap of 
sedge grass and sagebrush which was set afire, and when 
it was half consumed they threw dirt and water on it, and 
mixed the stuff altogether. With this mixture they made 
balls, like snowballs, and dried them in the sun. Then 
with these balls they built walls to their adobe houses, 
cementing them together with the moistened material of 
which the balls were made (Fig. 1). 

Last Spring I watched the Indians along the Mexican 
border make adobe bricks. The ones I saw were molded 
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in boxes a little larger than our ordinary bricks, but the real 
adobe should be about a foot and a half long, from four 
inches to half a foot thick, and nine or ten inches wide. 

The churches and the dwellings of the Indians in the 
adobe settlements are whitewashed for protection. I 
watched a number of squaws and braves whitewashing the 
kiva, a mysterious sort of half-sunken ceremonial hall. They 
did not use whitewash brushes, but all of them had long 
poles with rags tied on the ends, with which they vainted 
the walls of the houses, the interiors of their churches and 
their ceremonial halls with whitewash. They told me the 
whitewash was made of gypsum. 

Around in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Covington, and New- 
port, Kentucky, there 
are beds of blue clay. 
This blue clay would 
be splendid adobe for 
the boys in that- 
neighborhood to use 
in building them- 
selves Scout huts. In 
Pike County, Penn- 
sylvania, there is the 
hard-pan clay, which 
could be used in 
making adobe bricks, 
Almost anywhere 
there is clay or mud 
that could be used for 
this purpose. I have 
seen and owned 
small clay cylinders 
made thousands of 
years ago but still in perfect condition, and the cuneiform 
inscriptions on them easily read by scholars who had studied 
the Babylonian alphabet and language. 

The principal thing that will damage clay walls is snow 
and rain, but if the roofs are made to overhang, they 
will protect the upper part of the walls, and if the lower 
parts of the walls are protected by stone or wood, a mud 
house, even in the North, should last for many, many 
years. 


N ORDER to make such a house, build the framework 
of wood, allowing for a wall at least a foot and one-half 
or more in thickness. Mix the clay with straw, excelsior or 
similar material and mold balls of it about the size of croquet 
balls; dry them by putting them under cover, but in a place 
where the wind can blow over them. When they are dry, 
build your walls, using wet clay for mortar, as you would 
build a stone wall had you the boulders or cobblestones and 
cement with which to build it. 

After laying the first layer of adobe balls, spread over them 
the wet clay which may or may not be mixed with dry cut- 
grass, hay, straw or excelsior. Over this place another layer 
of balls. Thus continue until your wall is built. 

In a section like that of Rockland County, New York, 
abounding with glacier boulders or cobblestones, a core to an 
adobe wall for a shack could be made with cobblestones laid 
in mud, provided the mud could be obtained in a county so 
covered with sand, gravel and rock ledges. 

In lands of frequent rain, it is well to protect the outside of 
the mud walls with a thick coat of whitewash. I have even 
painted with common house paint the interior exposure of 
mud, and it is in good condition now, although it was daubed 
there thirty years ago. 

With a mud house in the North, the bottom of the walls 
where the rain would splash them should be protected by a 
sheeting of tar paper, rubberoid roofing or some similar ma- 
terial, or with a couple of logs or a layer of stones. 

Before the walls are built, the floor of your cabin should 
be prepared by heaping the dirt three or four inches higher 
than the surrounding ground, sprinkling it with water until 
it is soggy, then thoroughly trampling it down or hammering 
it down with a sawed-off piece of a log, Fig. 2, or any other 
implement that may be handy. When it is almost dry, heap 
on it hay, dry grass, dry leaves or any such material, and 
burn it. After your house is built you can sweep the ashes 
out, and if the floor has been properly made, it should be 
almost as firm and hard as one of cement. 

Whether our house be of mud, logs, brick or stone, 
we want the corners square; that is, each corner should 
be what, in geometry, we call a right-angle. In order to 
do this, we drive either stakes in the ground, Fig. 3, as 
near right-angles as possible. Then we take a rod, slat or 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Carry On! 


PART IV 


. EMEMBER Billy Westervelt?’”’ said the Owl 
two days later as they were rolling along the 
state highway. 


“Sure,” said Dick. ‘‘The best pitcher Sweet-. 


water ever had.” 

“Well,” said the Owl, “he was back for Commencement 
last June. I’told him about this trip we were planning, and 
he suggested we stop off a couple of days with him. * He 
lives in Martinsburg, about thirty miles south of Cleveland. 
Owns the county paper published there.” 

“‘Cguld he get us jobs for a few days?” asked the practical 
Saleratus. ‘‘We’ve only thirty dollars.” 

“Dunno,” replied the Owl cheerfully. ‘Martinsburg is 
not much out of our way, and we’ve got plenty of time. . It 
wouldn’t cost anything. Bill would be glad to 
put us up.” 

“We might as well,” said the Slugger. 

“I’m for it,” agreed Dick. 

“Well, all right,” grudgingly assented 
Saleratus. “Only you bimbos understand, 
once and for all, that if we run into another 
such beauty parade as you seem to think you 
met in Evans, no boxes of candy, no ice- 
cream. The lid is on the treasury, and I’m 
sitting on it.” 

Two days later, with open arms, Bill Wester- 
velt greeted them in the office of his paper, 
and slamming his desk shut, piloted them out 
to his big, rambling place on the edge of the 
town. 

After supper Mrs. Westervelt smiled sweetly 
at Dick, saying, ‘‘Don’t you want to ride 
down with me after the mail? You know, 
Dick, I’ve always had an awful crush on you, 
so perhaps we’d better take the Slugger along 
for chaperon, he looks discreet. How about 
you?” she asked, turning to the Owl. 

“Thanks,” replied that young gentleman, “‘three’s enough 
in that coupé of yours.” 

“Our flivver truck out in the barn has something wrong 
with its timing; perhaps you can fix it while we’re gone.” 

“T might,” the Owl called cheerily after her. “Anyway 
I'll have a look at it.” 

“Well, Bill,’ Saleratus asked when they settled them- 
selves comfortably on the piazza, ‘‘how does it seem to be 
the mouthpiece of the country?” 

“T’ve had a great kick out of it,” said Bill. ‘Both Alice 
and I like small-town life. I like to live where I know every- 
body, and everyone calls me Bill. Besides, I’ve a lot of fun 
out of running The Blade.” 

“This it?” Saleratus asked, taking a paper from a table 
and turning its pages. 

“Yeh.” 

“Heavens, man,”’ said Saleratus, ‘‘where’s your advertis- 
ing? One double column advertisement about six inches 
deep in the whole paper.” 

Bill shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘What’s this,” Saleratus asked. ‘A freak issue?” 

“It’s going to be a regular thing from now on.” 

“You can’t run that way.” 

“Maybe I don’t know it,” replied Bill bitterly. 

“Say,” said the Owl, rising. ‘I’m gonna ease out to the 
barn and see if I can fix the truck. Bill, Saleratus might be 
able to tell you how to sell more advertising. The kid is 
really good. He was advertising manager of the Sweetwater 
Record last year, and had the sheet loaded with lip-stick, 
rouge, vanishing cream, silk lingerie, and hair-net advertising. 
Why? What for? Howcome? I don’t know, but he did it. 
That baby can sell anything. Listen to him, while I com- 
mune with Lizzie.” , 

“T saw a copy of The Blade, a couple of months old, in 
your office this afternoon,” said Saleratus. “It was filled 
with ads. _What’s wrong?” 

“A boycott,” said Bill. ‘I can’t run without advertising, 
of course, and the way things look now, I don’t see where 
I’m going to get any.” 

“Go ahead,”’ said Saleratus. 

‘“‘Saleratus,” said Bill, “do you remember Roger Whiting, 
Class of 1908?” 

“Yeh,” said Saleratus. “I met, him at Commencement 
two years ago. Killed the next month in an automobile 
accident, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said Bill, “‘he was. He married Helen Custable 
two years after he graduated. Helen’s a peach. They lived 
here. Roger’s father was president of the Jefferson County 
National Bank, owned about a dozen prosperous farms, and 
was the big man of Martinsburg. Along in 1920 the old 
man got to monkeying with the stock market. When the 
big break came it cleaned him out. He died a few months 
later leaving practically nothing; also, when old man Whiting 
died Jim Dugan got control of the bank.” 
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By George G. Livermore 
Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


“‘Who’s Jim Dugan?” Saleratus asked. 

“The county boss. Has it absolutely under his thumb.” 

“‘He’s the villain?” 

“You’ve guessed it. When Roger was killed, all he left 
was a few hundred. dollars. Helen’s an orphan with no 
money of her own and no relatives. Get the picture?” 

“T sure do, but what about Dugan? Where does he 
come in?” 

“I’m coming to him. Roger did leave one piece of 
property free and clear, 
a thirty-acre tract out 
by Lake Mohonk. 

‘Helen mortgaged 
this to the bank, then 
the first thing she 
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Saleratus blushed a fiery red, Bill grinned, and the boys roared 


knows, Dugan buys up the mortgage from the bank.” 

“Yes,” said Saleratus. “Why?” 

“Dugan and some of his pals own an adjoining tract they 
are turning into an amusement park, to be opened next 
spring.” 

“T see,’ said Saleratus. ‘‘Dugan’s going to foreclose, 
add her land to his holdings, and he’s using his influence to 
prevent her from borrowing the money to pay him off when 
the note falls due.” 

“Bull’s-eye.” 

“Where do you fit in this jam?” 

‘Helen came to me when Dugan told:her he wouldn’t 
renew her note. After I’d shopped around trying to borrow 
the money for her, I found Dugan’s influence had dried up 
every source in the county. Then I met him on the street 
and foolishly told him what I thought of him.” 

“You would, and you were foolish,” said Saleratus. 
“‘Can’t you lend Mrs. Whiting the money?” 

“Every cent I’ve got is in The Blade. Alice owns the 
house. The Blade won’t be worth a plugged nickel in 
another three months. After I had that jam with Dugan, 


, 


he went to work on my advertising. You can’t imagine ~ 


the hold he’s got on the merchants in this place.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” Saleratus interrupted. “He owns the 
bank. They all need credit. If they don’t jump when he 
cracks his whip, their credit goes blah.” 

“Yes,” said Bill moodily, “‘and, of course, he yanked the 
county advertising besides.” 

“Sure,” replied -Saleratus. ‘‘You’re in a good-sized 
jam. I don’t know, but maybe I can help you. Id like 
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to get into this fight. If you can put us up for a week, I'l] 
sign on.” 

“You’re welcome, stay as long as you can. We’re glad to 
have you with us.” 

Saleratus picked up the paper again and began looking 
through it. ‘‘Only one ad in the whole thing, but’—he 
suddenly stopped and whistled. “Say, Bill, who’s Zebulon 
Bates?” 

“Funny old geezer,” replied Bill. ‘Typical Vermont 
storekeeper of the old school. Came here about thirty years 
ago, owns and runs a general store; sells everything from 
reaping machines to rubber boots.” 

“Why didn’t he stop his advertising along with the 
others?” Saleratus asked. 

“‘Zeb’s about the only business man in the county who’s 
not afraid of Dugan. The old fellow has plenty of 
money, although you’d never suspect it. Never bor 
rows of the bank. When his wife died, Alice was nice 
to him. Since then he’s been crazy about her.” 

“Does he like Dugan?” Saleratus snapped. 

“No,” replied Bill, “he and Dugan had a boundar 
row once. One of Dugan’s farms abuts some of the 
old man’s land. No, he doesn’t like Dugan. Why?” 

Saleratus’s chair, in which he had been tilting back, 
hit the piazza floor with a crash. ‘“‘Bill,”’ he cried, 
‘you win!” 

“You’re nutty,” Bill growled. : 

~“See here,” said Saleratus, hitching his chair closer. 
For several minutes he talked steadily, Bill at first 
showing slight interest, but, as Saleratus proceeded 
with his argument, Bill became more attentive. When 
his guest finished, he rose and, jamming his hands into 
his pockets, took several turns up and down the piazza 
while Saleratus sat watching him. 

“Saleratus,” he said, stopping before his guest, 
“it’s a chance.” 

“It’s the chance,” corrected Saleratus, “‘and believe 
me, Bill, I’ll put it over.” 

“‘Perhaps,”’ replied Bill. ‘‘Bates only takes that 
space because he likes Alice. Don’t care what runs in 
Z it; half the time I have to write the copy, just im- 

- provise from week to week.” 

“‘He’ll believe in advertising when I get through 
working on him to-morrow,” barked Saleratus, spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘This is going over, Bill. I know it.” 

“‘Say,” drawled the Owl, as he slouched around the 
corner of the house, “‘are you two captains of industry 
still talking business?” 

“We are,” said Saleratus politely. ‘‘Go away ani 
don’t bother us.” 

“All right, sweetheart,” chuckled the Owl as he 
mounted the steps, “‘T’ll go in and wash up. Go ahead 
and scum a scheme.” 

Saleratus continued to talk and Bill to listen, but he 
was not enthusiastic. As Saleratus finished the Ow! 
returned, and voices from the front walk proclaimed 
the arrival of the automobilists. 

“Have a nice ride, Alice?” the Owl caroled as Mrs. 
Westervelt ran lightly up the steps. 

““Yes, dear child,”’ she answered sweetly. 

‘Dick didn’t try to hold your hand, did he? I think 
he’s had considerable practice lately.” 

“Shut up, you crazy fool,” Dick said angrily. 

“You know better.” 

“Dick was perfectly proper, wasn’t he?” she asked, turn- 
ing to the Slugger, and then, without waiting for him to 
reply, continued, “‘Owlet, could you fix the truck?” 

“IT could and I did.” 

“Infant,” she beamed at him, ‘“‘you’re simply marvelous. 
T’ll feed you. Come on,” she called as she swung gaily by 
them into the house. ‘There’s a fresh apple-pie in the 
pantry, and a quart of thick, gobby cream. Come and 
get it.” 


HE next morning Saleratus drove downtown with Bill. 
Bill dropped him in the square, saying, ‘‘Zeb’s store is 
just across the street; you can’t miss it.” 

Saleratus sauntered across the square, glanced at the 
signs above the shops, and spying one embellished, ‘‘ Zebulon 
Bates, Dry Goods, Boots, Shoes, Farm Machinery, and 
Notions,” stopped to look in its frowzy show windows, where 
a miscellaneous clutter of flannel underwear, shoes and toilet 
accessories were mingled indiscriminately with canned goods, 
lawn mowers, jars of pickled limes, rubber boots, and farm 
implements. 

Nodding pleasantly to a sleepy-looking girl clerk as he 
entered, Saleratus walked toward the back of the store where 
a tall, stoop-shouldered man stood stroking a mammoth 
black cat that arched its back on a counter beside him. 

“Good morning,”’ said Saleratus, as he approached. 

“Ts it?” replied the man without enthusiasm. 

**You’re Mr. Bates?” 

a be.”’ 
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Saleratus’ idea of a gift of merchandise with each dollar sale 


was effective 


‘May I talk to you for a few minutes?” 

“Don’t see how I can stop yer,” replied Mr. Bates. 

“‘ Afraid of Jim Dugan?” 

“Who? Me?” Mr. Bates asked in mild astonishment. 
““Me skeered of Jim Dugan? Son, I’m too old to be skeered 
of anything.” 

“How would you like to take a crack at Dugan, and at 
the same time benefit Mrs. Westervelt?” 

‘Ask a darky how he’d like to live in the middle of a 
mile square watermelon patch.” 

“Fine,” said Saleratus. ‘‘ How’s business?” 

Mr. Bates regarded him quizzically. ‘‘Say,” he asked, 
‘“‘what yer tryin’ to sell me anyhow? Yer the funniest sales- 
man I ever see, all you do is ask questions.” 

“They were necessary,” replied Saleratus. ‘“‘Now, I’m 
going to tell you how you can help Alice Westexvelt, take a 
crack at Jim Dugan, and, incidentally, do the biggest busi- 
ness of any store in Martinsburg.” 

“T’m pretty old for fairy-stories,” replied Mr. Bates, 
“‘but I ain’t got much to do. Go ahead.” 

“Not here,” said Saleratus, nodding toward two women 
who had entered the store and, languidly followed 
by the girl clerk, were poking about the counter 
within earshot. 

“Yer right,” said Mr. Bates. ‘‘We’ve got more 
broadcasting stations in Martinsburg than New ¥% 
York has. Get down, Cinderella,’ he continued, 
shoving the huge black cat to the floor. ‘“‘Come in 
back to my office,” and, with the cat trotting at his 
heels, he led the way to a tiny room in a rear corner 
of the shop. 

Saleratus sat down in a rickety, straight-backed 
chair. ‘‘Go ahead,” said Zebulon, ‘‘tell me how 
I’m gonna take a crack at Dugan and become the 
merchant prince of Martinsburg, all at oncet.” 

‘Martinsburg is the shopping center of a certain 
territory, isn’t it?” 

“It is,” said Mr, Bates. 

“Tn this territory, under normal conditions, about 
the same amount of money is spent each week in 
the stores.” 

“‘That’s right,” said Mr. Bates. 

“Therefore,” continued Saleratus, “the store 
that attracts most of the trade gets most of the 
money?” 

“Plain as the nose on yer face,’’ replied Zebulon. “Only 
tell me, how’s a store gonna do that little thing?” 

“Yours is the only store that can.” 

“Mine!” 

“Yours,” replied Saleratus. 

“How?” 

“All the others have stopped advertising in The Blade.” 
“They have,” interrupted Mr. Bates. “Jim Dugan made 

em.” 

“You haven’t,”’ said Saleratus. 


1929 


“‘Dugan couldn’t skeer me.” 


“Fine,” said Saleratus. ‘Don’t you see how you can 
cash in?” 

“T got a faint glimmer,” replied Zebulon. ‘Go on, this is 
interesting” 


“Tt will be more so. Listen. None of the other merchants 
dare advertise. You are going into The Blade with a whop- 
per, featuring a big sale you are going to have. You'll be 
the only advertiser in the paper. Every reader will see it, 
and you’ll do a whale of a business.” 

““By Jinks,” said Mr. Bates, “guess I’ll take a column.” 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

“Why not, too much?” 

“You'll take two double-page spreads, and you’ll knock 
’em cold.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Zebulon. ‘Four pages! That’s 
half the paper.” 

“Tt is,” agreed Saleratus amiably. ‘‘That’s what you 













Don’t be bashful, speak up! 

You've taken my shirt, you 

might as well have my collar 
ond tie also” 
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want. It will be the biggest advertisement ever run in the 
paper, and further,’’ he added shrewdly, ‘‘it will shut every- 
one else out. Bill makes up The Blade half advertising, 
when he can get it, and half reading matter.’ 

““Son,”’ said Mr. Bates, ‘“‘yer not so crazy as yer sound. 
I’m tempted to try it. Only I don’t take much stock in 
sales.” 

“This is going to be a different kind of sale,’’ replied 
Saleratus earnestly. ‘‘Nothing like it was ever held in 
Martinsburg.” 

“‘What’s your idea?” i : 

“First, you take the four pages in The Blade to advertise 
the sale for Saturday. This is Tuesday. I’ll write the copy 
for you. This afternoon we put some painters in here, 
paint the place white, lighten it up. I have three friends 
with me. We will help you rearrange your stock and, us 
we have three cars at our disposal, we will have the adver- 
tisement printed in circular form, and distribute it to every 
family in the country who does not subscribe to The Blade, 
and mail it to the rest.” 

““By crickety,” said Mr. Bates, “I’m getting interested. 
It sounds fine, but what about the sale? How are we gonna 
make it different from any other sale? Suppose we do stir 
up a lotta ballyhoo and get a crowd in, how do we know 
they’ll buy?” 

“They will,” said Saleratus. “Leave it to me. You’ve 
always bought quality merchandise, but a lot of your stock 
is old fashioned. Excuse me for speaking plainly, but the 
way you have it arranged, the stuff that’s out of style de- 
tracts from the appeal of your goods that ought to sell easily.” 

“I guess yer right,”’ muttered Zebulon. ‘‘I never 
was good at arranging things. This place looks 
more like a glory hole than a store.” 

‘Tt does,” said Saleratus; “but we’ve got to have 
more than a better display. What we’re gonna do 
is this. In the advertisement we will offer to give 
away free, with each dollar sale, any article a pur- 
chaser choses from a large assortment worth twenty- 
five cents. In other words, you give an article that 
originally cost you twenty-five cents, but is un- 
salable. The worst picture shows you making a 
25 per cent. cut on salable goods, and that isn’t 
much because you’re going to do a whale of a 
business.” 

“By jingoes,” said Zebulon, pounding his desk. 
“You’ve got a great idea. This will pack the 
women folks in.” 

“Tt sure will,” said Saleratus. ‘‘Now let’s get 
to work. You hire the painters, close up at noon, 
and set them to work. They will finish Thursday 
afternoon. I’ll write the copy for the ad, and see 
that it is printed in circular form, distributed 
and mailed. Friday we’ll come in and help arrange 
the stock. It will be a riot.” 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Using a Wooden Panel 
Can a wooden panel be used for experimenting with a 2-tube 
set, and if so what kind of wood?—Wi1son Gross. 
Yes, but use wood that is dry. Pine is all right. 


Location of Aerial 
Would a 200-volt alternating current line running parallel to 
the antenna of a crystal set have any effect upon the sensitivity? 
Yes; if the wires were too close. Run the antenna at right 
angles. to the electric wire. 


Reception of Code 
Can code be received on any radio set or is a special outfit 
required?—PAavuL GAGHEN. 
Broadcast receivers are designed to operate between 200 
and 550 meters. Code is prohibited from that wave 


band; however, if a station sent dotsanddasheso. eee 


any of those waves it would be heard. A set de- 
signed to operate above 550 meters or under 200 
will hear plenty of code. 


Radiophone Needs a License 

Is it necessary to fill out an application to obtain an 
amateur radiophone license?—JAMES A. EHERHART. 

Yes; all transmitters must be licensed by the 
Government. Apply to the Radio Supervisor near- 
est your home. If you do not know where he is 
located write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Grounding a Condenser “ S 


Can the rotor of any variable condenser be grounded 
if the circuit diagram shows that it is necessary?— 
WILLIAM PENZING. 

Yes; connect the rotor plate terminal to the 
ground post of the set 


Remddeling a Set 


Recently I was given an old Radiola set equipped 
with a crystal detector but with an amplifier unit 





“Sparks” 
Sees Radio 
Handle Colors 


PARKS” CHARD was recently invited to witness a demonstra- 
tion of television in color at the Bell Laboratories. He saw the 
flickering light of radio’s “‘eye’’ wink at the Stars and Stripes at ott. What can I do?—Lee SuNnpsTROM. 
the transmitter and then went to the receiver where he peeped through 
a small opening to see the flag waving on the screen in red, white 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 






He saw a piece of watermelon in its natural colors, a bouquet of flow- 
ers, a vari-colored ball, a pineapple all in their natural hues. 
convincing indication that television for the home is not so far away— 
but how long? Radio research engineers do not like to. be prophets. 


It was a 





attached. The set has a nice case, but I would like to use a 
vacuum tube instead of a crystal detector. Is it practical?— 
JouHN STAUFFER. 

Yes; the best plan would be to remove the entire crystal 
circuit from the cabinet and install a one-tube circuit, using 
new tuning coils and the proper condensers. 


Music on Short Waves 

1. Will a short-wave receiver pick up music and are there 
any broadcasting stations that do so? 

2. What sort of aerial is best, vertical or horizontal? —® avin 
BASILE. 

1. Yes; there aré a number of broadcasting stations which 
send the programs out simultaneously on short-wave lengths, 
prominent among them WGY, KDKA, WLW, and WRNY. 

2. Both will work, however, for broadcast re- 
ception the vertical wire is generally preferred. 


Short-Wave Adapters 

1. What do amateur senders use, Morse or Con- 
tinental code? 

2. Must I have an attachment for a broadcast 
receiver, five tubes battery operated, to pick up ama- 
leur short-wave messages?—ROBERT ASHER. 

1. Continental. 

2. Yes; a short-wave adapter must be used. 


Remedy for Sharp Tuning 
I have a crystal detector set using a variocoupler. 
The antenna is forty feet. I am four miles from 
KFON. It floods the dials and I can not tune it 


There are too many turns of wire on the vario- 
coupler. 


Experimenting Without License 
Is it lawful to experiment with wireless telegraphy 
without a license?—ForreEst BIGELOw. 
All transmitters must be licensed. 








Removing a Bandage from Radio’s Eyes 


PARKS CHARD was recently asked by a neighbor, 

“Do you think it is safe to buy one of the new screen- 
grid radio sets or should I wait for television and then buy 
a set?’”’ Sparks advised him to buy now because the re- 
ceiver will return its value in entertainment long before 
television is practical for home use. 

It is true that electricity aided by wire and radio has so 
extended man’s range of hearing that the drop of a pin is 
audible across a continent; a boy can whisper at a micro- 
phone in San Francisco and be heard in New York; a canary 
can sing in Atlantic City and be heard in Los Angeles or a 
bee buzzing around the microphone in Texas can be heard 
in Chicago like the drone of an airplane overhead. Now, 
listeners wonder when television will extend the range of 
the eye so it can glimpse across the United States and across 
the Atlantic. 

“The age of sight through electrical communica- 
tion is still in the birth-throes of development,” 
said David Sarnoff, Vice-President of the Radio 
Corporation of America. “Television, the latest 
child of the electrical arts, requires careful nurturing 
if it is to grow into a great public service. It would 
be easy to. broadcast light reflections on the basis 
of catch-as-catch can, to provide crude receiving 
equipment for the will-o’-wisps of the air. But it 
would not advance the day when sight is added to 
sound in an adequate service to the home through 
the medium of radio. The great problem of tele- 
vision,” said Mr. Sarnoff, “‘is not the problem of 
making a magic box through the peep-hole of which 
one may view diminutive reflections of passing 
men and events. The fundamental principles of 
sight transmission and reception are well under- 
stood. The greater problems of television are still 
bound up in the secrets of space.”’ 

Despite all that science, discovery and engineering 
have accomplished in equipping man for the struggle 
of life, it is pointed out that the eye still looks out 
naked upon the world, aided to a limited extent 


by pieces of curved, polished glass. The eye, a Television transmitter of station 2XBS at 411 Fifth Avenue, New York City. — 


sensitive photographic apparatus, demands that 


every scene be contracted to its limited field of vision. It 
tolerates but little interference. Shake a feather before 
the .eye and you blot out the view of a mountain. Pro- 
ject two views simultaneously and you create confusion 
before the sight. Distort a picture and you destroy its 
recognizable elements. 

“Radio broadcasting found a pliable and sympathetic 
organ of reception in the ear,” said Mr. Sarnoff. ‘The ear 
will stand for a considerable amount of noise interference, 
both natural and mechanical, with only a moderate loss of 
musical or tonal values. Thus we have been able to over- 
come great obstacles to sound transmission by going over 
or around them. We have found that through high power 
we may transmit electrical impulses over the discharges of 
free electricity in the air. Thus the sound of music may 





The man in front of the radio “eyes” is being televised 


be heard over the roar of interference registered in vacuum 
tubes. , 

“But in attempting to serve the eye, radio stands squarely 
before the fundamental problems of electro-magnetic wave 
propagation through space,” said Mr. Sarnoff. “ Engineer- 
ing solutions alone will not suffice to lift the bandage that 
has limited human vision. A sudden blur of interference, 
barely noticeable in sound broadcasting, may for an instant 
blot out a distant scene projected by television. Static now 
over-ridden in the broadcasting of sound, may vitiate en- 
tirely the broadcasting of sight during periods of severe 
dismarbance. Fading and wave interference may cause 
fluctuating or multiple images.” 

The analysis of the television situation by Mr. Sarnoff 
shows clearly that there is plenty of opportunity in radio 
for boys who enjoy experimenting in new fields. 
The transmission in rapid succession of a series of 
still pictures—otherwise motion-pictures—is a logi- 
cal element in the development of sight trans- 
mission. The process involves problems of optical 
as well as electrical engineering. Nevertheless, 
transmission from photographic images on motion- 
picture films may be expected to reach the home, 
according to Mr. Sarnoff. He sees the field as 
limitless. 

When television arrives in the home, with it will 
come a greater service of broadcasting. New 
problems will rain in upon the broadcasters. New 
forms of stagecraft will be needed. New studio 
equipment and technique will be required. There 
will be plenty of opportunity for boys with good 
ideas. As Mr. Sarnoff points out, new forms of 
artistry will be encouraged and developed. Variety, 
‘and more variety will be the cry of the day. Ears 
may be content with oft-repeated songs; but the 
eye is impatient with the twice-repeated scene. 
Television will, therefore, demand a constant suc- 
cession of personalities, a vast array of talent, a 
great variety of scenes and backgrounds. 

Will television scenes be in natural colors or in 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






Guide to Trees 
What pocket guide- 
book to trees will you 
recommend to Scouts? 
—WILBUR ARNOLD. 
“The Handbook for Boys,” has a very 
excellent tree guide included in it. 


The Star Badge 


May the Star Scout Badge be awarded at the 
same time he receives his fifth Merit Badge 


from the Court of Honor?—ScoutT Marvin 


VoRE. 

Yes, if the Court of Honor is willing, and 
the time and service requirements have been 
met. 


Music for the Troop 

1. May a Troop have two or more buglers? 

2. Is a Troop drum and bugle corps allow- 
able? 

3. If so how many may take part?—MELVIN 
SHADID. 

1. Certainly. 

2. Fine idea. 

3. As many as want to and you have 
instruments for. 


Neckerchief Slide 


How can I make a neckerchief slide?— 
WINsToN SHEFFIELD. 

Cut a lozenge shape of wood, make a slit 
near the top and one near the bottom and 
sandpaper it smooth; or bore a hole through 
a rounded piece of wood. 


Sheepskin Sleeping Bag 

What are your criticisms on making a sleep- 
ing bag of sheepskin with the fur on it?—DEAN 
SACKS. 

It would make a most excellent cold- 
weather sleeping bag, but too warm for 
ordinary weather. Even then will serve as a 
mattress on which to sleep. Turn the fur 
inside. 


Wood for Airplanes 
Where can we get balsam wood for model 
airplanes?p—Bup Atwoop and CHARLES 
Loomis. 
Ideal Aeroplane Supply Co., 165 Spring 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Trek Carts 


Where can I get information about trek 
carts, and how to make them?—J. A. E1CHEN- 
BERGER. 

Use an ordinary peddlers’ cart. See Pine- 
tree Patrol (75c), Supply Dept., Boy Scouts 
of America. 


Seed of the Spruce 


Where may I get the seed of the silver spruce? 
—Scout Paut TREAT. 

Write your State Bureau of Forestry, at 
your State capital. 


Reptile Study 
Where can I get the Reptile book by R. L. 
Ditmars?p—W. L. HuMMett. 
Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. Write 
them. Many book-stores carry it. 


Rawhide Lariat 


What would be the length of a rawhide lariat! 
made from a skin as described in your recent 
articlee—RicHARD HELMAN. F 

From 40 to 50 feet. 


Buckskin Gloves 


Will you tell me where I can get a pair of 
buckskin gloves?—OrRvILLE Evans. 

Make them according to article in Boys’ 
Lire for December, 1927. Buy them from 
the Evans Curio Store, Livingston, Mont. 
(Indian make). 


Cow-Boy Songs 
Where can I get a book containing cow-boy 
songs?—HowarD SMALLEY. 
he American Songbag, by Carl Sandburg. 
I want to warn the reader that many of the 
songs lack refinement and for our use should 
be cut out. 





% Getting a Patrol 
Flag 

Where can I get a 
Patrol Flag? — Scout 
Bos KUNKLE. 

From the Supply Department, B.S. A., 2 
Park Ave., New York City. See the Boy 
Scout Catalogue. 


Naming the Patrol 


Will it be all right to name a patrol the Indian 
Patrol?—Scout Orie WILKENING. 

Certainly, but better give it a name of 
some Indian Chief or some particular tribe 
as Sioux, Delaware or Fox. 


How Many Signs? , 

How many Indian signs is it necessary to 
know for the Signaling test?—Scout H. 
ROBERT EoGGART. 

There are forty-two signs and twelve 
numerical signs listed for the Second-class 
Test in the Handbook. The scout must 
know all these. For the First-class he must 
know all those listed as Advanced. 


Model Boats 


Where can I get plans for model boats?— 
DoNALD ROBINSON. 

Boucher & Co., 415 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Sea Arts Guild, 405 D. Eleventh 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Licensed 


Do I have to have a license to have a 22-caliber 
rifle?—H. BENDER. 

Depends on where you live. Ask the 
policeman on your beat, the town marshal, 
or a lawyer. 


The Well-Bred Dog 


Where can I get information on how to bring 
up police dogs?—Puiturp Doe. 

Schooling and Training the Shepherd Dog, 
by Anne Tracy, 75c, from ‘“ Dogdom,” 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Patrol Calls and Colors 


Where can I get a booklet on Patrol Colors 
and Calls?—StEpHEN Ho 1p. 
See the Handbook for Boys. 


Miniature Pins 
Can a Miniature First-class pin be worn on 
the left pocket flap like the Star and Life badge? 
—Scout JAMES Brown. 
The Miniature pin is for wear on your 
civilian clothes only. Wear it on the left 
pocket lapel. 


Wood Carving 
What kind of wood is best to use for wood- 
carving?—CAaRL. SHREYER. 
Any close-grained wood like apple wood is 
good for fine carving. For furniture, cherry 
or oak. 


Aviators 


Where can I get information on aviation?— 
Scout Epwarp CaRLits, Jr. 

Get Merit Badge Pamphlet on Aviation 
(20¢). 


See Handbook for Boys 


May Patrol Leaders pass Scouts in tests?— 
Scout CAREY DANIEL. 
No. 


Neckerchief and Shirt 


Why is it that a Scout should not wear his 
neckerchief and coat at the same time?—GEORGL 
HAROLD, JR. 

The neckerchief we took from the American 
‘cowboy. It is worn to protect the neck 
when one is in one’s shirt sleeves. When you 
have your coat on you can turn your collar 
up if necessary. 


Alaskan Indian Names 


Please give me a good Alaskan Indian name 
for outdoors, name for a camp on seashore, for 
flap-jacks, and your own name.—Scovt N. N. 

Cia-inie or Ok-man-nie meaning in the 
open. Ta-nuk-tide, water. Alat-jes, flap- 
jacks, Un-gia, Beard. 














1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One uestion only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. which require more than 75 for ly must be ignored. 
4. which have been answered repeatedly wi 
5. must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the in- 
terests of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 
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« This handsome shoe puts lightning in 





No forced landings 


when you take-off 
in Keds! 





Keds “Conquest” (nrown) 


Made with the popular crepe sole, fa- 
mous for wear. A special toe cap rein- 
forcement that will let you scuff to 
your, heart’s content. ‘Feltex” in- 
sole, and Keds’ cool canvas upper. 





Keds “Shorts 


top” 


your feet and protects you against 
slipping! Note the special safety-sole. 
Keeps your feet cool and gives them 
protection whether you're’ playing 
baseball or taking the jolts of the trail. 








Keds—Keds— Keds—Look for that 

name stamped on all genuine Keds. 

Write for free booklet on games, 

. sports and other interesting subjects. 

United States Rubber Company, 

Dept. KV-99, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Makers of “U. S.” Raynster raincoats, 


“U.S.” Giant Chain bicycle tires, 
“U. S.” Spring-Step heels, as well as 


Keds 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF, 





The more you pay, the more you get 
—but full value whatever you spend. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Keds help you keep your feet like a 
good engine keeps a plane in the air. 
With Keds’ light, tough, springy 
action, you can give your athletic 
motor full “‘gun,” and out-distance 
the field safely. 

Keds help you win because they help 
you run, and save you many a spill. 

Keds are safer for foot-health be- 
cause Keds are specially designed 
sports and play shoes—much more 
than ordinary “‘sneakers.”’ , 

Leading physicians and coaches 
endorse Keds, and hundreds of the 
world’s noted athletes wear them. 
Many aviators and parachute- 
jumpers wear them, too. 

Keds’ special safety-soles grip the 
smoothest surfaces, and absorb the 
roughest shocks. 

Remember that Keds offer the 
most complete assortment of styles 
and models for all indoor and out- 
door sports activities. Keds are made 
by the world’s largest specialists in 
canvas rubber-soled footwear. You'll 
find Keds in the best shoe stores in 
town—at all prices, too, from $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up to $4.00. 








Keds “Gladiator” 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for all- 
round use. Patented “‘Feltex” insole 
keeps the foot cool and comfortable. 
Reinforced toe gives extra protection 
at point of hardest service. Special 
anti-skid sole, and Keds’ cool canvas 
upper. 





Keds “Big Leaguer” 


Just as the name implies—a Big 
Leaguer sports shoe for hard play. 
Special safety-sole lets you take turns 
on one foot. Tough tan toe strip pro- 
tects against scuffing. “Feltex’’ in- 
sole, and Keds’ cool canvas upper. 
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OW would 
you feel if 
you could not 
read the news of 
the world? No 
newspapers, 
magazines, books, 
letters, not even 
a danger sign or 
a warning notice? 


Somewhere near you is a grown 
person groping in the dark, in 
many ways helpless as a child, 
because he cannot read or 
write. You can bring sunlight 
into his darkened life. More 
than that, you may be the means 
of bringing him better health— 
even of saving his life. 


Today he cannot read messages 
on disease prevention. He does 
not know, unless someone tells 
him, the important rules of 
health or how to keep his family 
from having diphtheria, small- 
pox, or typhoid fever. These 
and other preventable diseases 
often, make illiterate localities 
their breeding places and thus 
endanger the health of the edu- 
cated, despite all their 
precautions. 


Perhaps you share the 
anistaken belief that it is 
impossible to teach 
growrup illiterates how 
to read and write and 
that they are content to 
be illiterate. 


Get the confidence of an 
illiterate and ask him if 
he would like to be able 
to read and write. Tell 
him he can learn to write 
his name in 30 minutes 
and learn to read in a few 
months. In all probabil- 
ity his eager response 
will amaze you. 





“Thank God! 
At last I'll be able 


to read and write.”’ 





It may surprise 
you to learn that 
the majority of 
illiterate persons 
in the United 
States are native 
born—more than 
three million il- 
literate Ameri- 
cans. Many of 
them have never 
had a chance to learn and do 
not know where to look for 
instruction. 


Illiterates are not hard to find 
—a servant, a farmhand, an 
employee in your own or your 
neighbor’s shop, a laundress, a 
deliveryman, a laborer in your 
neighborhood. 


There are more than 5,000,000 
men and women in the United 
States who cannot read health 
messages concerning sanitation 
and prevention of disease— 
more than 400,000 of them 
are in the State of New York, 
more than 300,000 in Pennsyk 
vania, about 150,000 in Massa- 
chusetts. You can find them in 
every State of the Union—in 
cities, in towns and in 
country districts. 
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Will you give someone 
a present that he would 
not exchange for hun- 
dreds of dollars — the 
ability to read and write 
—a present which costs 
you nothing? 


Find your illiterate. If 
you will help him to 
learn to read and write, 
the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will 
send you, free of cost, 
grooved writing pads 
and illustrated lessons 
for beginners. 


Ask for Booklet 99-B. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT . ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The Readers’ Page 


**Stamps the World Around”’ 
By Joseph C. Salak 
Stamps, Stamps, pretty Stamps, 
Like a great troop of tramps 
They come from all over the world. 


Some are new, some are old, 
Some are useless, others worth 
Their weight in shining gold. 


Perforate and imperforate, 

What a story they can make. 
Stamps all colors of the rainbow, 
From azure blue to bright yellow. 


Stamps, Stamps, beautiful Stamps, 

Like a great big troop of tramps. 

From all over the world they come, 

And make many a childish heart with 
Kappiness hum. 


A Stamp Cabinet 
By Edwin Boeger 

NE of the faults of people to-day is the 

“misplace” habit. They turn the house 
upside down to find something, and probably 
it is right under their nose! The word “mis- 
place” will never be applied to any stamp 
collector who makes the stamp cabinet. 

The illustration speaks for itself. No 
dimensions can be given, because all the 
cabinets will not be alike. The size of the 
box depends on the album you have. The 
box should be a little wider than the length 
of the album, and a little deeper than the 
width of the album. You can either divide 
a soap box or any wooden box or make it 
yourself. The board on which the catalogue 
and watermark detector rest should be in 
the center of the box. 






WATE RAARK 
DETECTOR 


Book S, 
ER, Ere. 
1LBUN RULER, Etc 


The drawers can be made of cigar boxes 
knocked apart, cut and properly put to- 
gether to fit the spaces designed for them. 
The knobs from old pot covers can be used to 


* open or shut the drawers. 


A door can be made to close the cabinet if 
you so desire. In this case be sure the knobs 
on the drawers do not extend out from the 
box. This can be avoided by making the 
drawers a little smaller. 

Paint the cabinet and neatly letter the 


Chief Red Eagle, of Roswell, New Mexico, 
makes the most beautiful points I ever saw, 
although Mr. Barbiere, of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, is considered the world’s best, and 
both use the pressure method. Mr. Barbiere 
writes that he likes hard brass or copper, and 
Chief Red Eagle, buck horn, for chipping, but 


I would rather have a bone toothbrush handle ; 





although they can be made with steel, iron, 
rock, bone, horn, or hard wood. 

In the photograph are arrowheads gathered 
from the sand-hills in eastern New Mexico 
and western Texas. Among the collection 
are war points, hunting heads, and gem 
points, made from all varieties of stone from 
sandstone to hardest agate, including ob- 
sidian. The small heads were used by the 
desert tribes for long-distance shots. The 
Apache people used cane arrows with hard- 
wood points and tiny flint heads. 


A Tin Can Raft 
By Eagle Scout Ernest J. Beasley 

ALMost every boy enjoys making a raft 

and riding upon it. A raft is very useful 
and much pleasure may be had with it 
while at a Boy Scout camp. It can be used 
for fishing, a buoy for swimming and boat 
races, tilting games and various other games 
that are played with canoes and boats. 

Usually rafts are built of logs or heavy 
boards, which if left in the water will soon 
become water-soaked and will sink. Unless 
the right kind of logs are cut for the raft, 
it will not hold up very much weight. If 
the logs are green or will soak up water 
easily, you will probably not get the desired 
amount of service from yourraft. In many 
cases there are not enough timber or not 
the right kind that is handy enough to build 
a raft of. Or if there is, sometimes you are 
not allowed to cut it. 

In the part of West Texas where I live, 
there is nothing in way of trees, but scrub 
Mesquite. Therefore I conceived the idea 
of making a tin can raft. 

First I gathered up thirty-two, one-gallon 
cans and buckets. This is easily done if you 
save the lard buckets and syrup or fruit cans 





door “Stamp Cabinet.” You can now keep 
your philatelic collection together in a neat 
place in a corner of your “nook.” 


A Frame Displaying Both Sides of 
Coins 
By Jerome Shelton 

[It IS quite important for coin collectors 

to have some convenient way to show 
both sides of coins without touching or 
handling them. If the collection consists 
of only a few coins, they can be arranged 
in a frame as shown in Fig. 1. The frame 
is made of a heavy cardboard, A, Fig. 2, 
the same thickness as the coins, and cov- 
ered over on each side with a plate of glass, 
B. Holes are cut in the card to receive 
the coins,C. The frame is placed on bear- 









































ings so it may be turned over to examine 
both sides. It has no certain size, just big 
enough to fit the occasion. 


The Production of Stone Arrowheads 
By Eagle Scout Ridgley Whiteman 
HERE was an article by Norman Page 
in the Boys’ Lire about how the Sioux 
made arrowheads, and I have tried all the 
methods of fire and water in the process of 
making arrowheads. There must be some 
mistake somewhere, as the flint always breaks 
instead of chipping, although I can produce 
perfect arrowheads by the pressure method. 
Flaking from the edge back to the center. 
Making flint arrowheads was a secret that 
all Indian tribes tried to keep from the white 
people; therefore when one asks them they 
always say, “Heat the flint, then drop water 
on it”; and if this method has ever been suc- 
cessful, no one seems to be able to really 
produce the arrowheads. 


that your family uses or ask your neighbor 
to save them for you instead of throwing them 
away. After you get enough buckets collected, 
put the lids on them or plug or solder the 
holes, if there are holes cut in them. 

I then placed my cans side by side and 
formed a rectangle, eight cans in length and 
four cans in breadth. I did this in order 
to measure the dimensions so that I could 
build a box-frame that would securely encase 
the cans. Then I got sixteen strips of 1” by 
3” lumber, 4% ft. long; eight strips, 2’’ by 
214" long and four pieces of 2” by 4”, exactly 
the same height of the cans that I used. With 
these I built the frame around the cans. 

As I alréady had the strips, my raft cost 
me nothing except the tithe I spent in making 
it. If you do not have any strips that you 
can use, get any old crating or boxing 
boards that are long enough. 

(Concluded on' page 46) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Major John W. Hession, from a 
photo taken in his residence at 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, 
showing the famous rifle-shot in- 


structing two young visitors. 





Boys! 


Get this FREE COPY 
of the Daisy Manual 


Go to the nearest hardware or 
sporting goods dealer and ask 
him to give you a free copy of 
the Daisy Manual, a book written 
just for boys and telling you many 
practical things about rifles and 
target shooting. If you prefer 
you may send us your dealer’s 
name and we will mail you a 
copy direct from factory. 
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talk on larget Practice 


by a master marksman... 


“The manly boy takes to shooting 
as naturally as he takes to football 
or any other clean outdoor sport,” 
writes Major John W. Hession. 
“I believe that target practice is 
more than good fun—it helps to 
make brain, vision and muscles 
work in happy unison.” 

The boy who owns or wants to owna Daisy Air Rifle 
will find plenty of inspiration in Major Hession’s words. 

Looking back to the day he started target practice 
with a boy’s rifle, Major Hession recalls the many 
real benefits of his marksmanship. Hundreds of 
trophies, keen eye, steady nerves, and the admiration. 
of many friends! He has established world’s records 
at various distances with a military rifle, and was a 
member of nine U. S. Olympic Rifle Teams. Many 
times Major Hession has won first place in America’s 
stiffest rifle competitions. In 1925 he set four world’s 
records during one day with 102 consecutive bull’s 


Pacific Coast Branch: 


PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., Mgrs. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


eyes! Without doubt Major 
Hession is one of the greatest au- 
thorities of today on firearms. 

Major Hession says that target 
shooting sharpens your senses, helps 
to make you think quickly, and 
speeds up your work in other 
athletic games. ‘Take the advice of 
such men, practice with your Daisy Air Rifle, and learn 
to shoot fast and straight. Remind your Dad that 
Daisy Air Rifles have set the standard of modern design and 
fine workmanship for the past 40 years, and today are re- 
fined to the utmost in air rifle construction. Every Daisy 
is carefully tested for accuracy before it leaves the factory. 

Get Dad to talk with your dealer today! Notice the 
“snappy” lines of the Daisy Pump Gun—fashioned after the 
high-powered magazine rifles of the big game hunters. Aim 
it—shoot it! Ask your dealer about its features of safety, 
accuracy and durability. The Pump Gun shoots 50 rounds 
without re-loading. It costs $5, and other Daisy Air Rifles 
are sold from $1 to $5. If your dealer hasn’t all of them 
in stock, write to us for information. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives: 


LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO., 
511 Exchange Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 











DAISY 
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WINCHESTER 
he 4ADLIGHT 


ae 


‘LEAVES BOTH 
‘HANDS FREE 


Flashlights have gone modern. New styles, new uses 
and conveniences, new methods of adjustment and a 
new range of power now meet all modern needs. Winches- 
ter, in short, is pioneering in the flashlight field just as, 
more than sixty years ago, it began to pioneer in the 
making of fine guns. 


Here, for instance, is the Winchester Headlight. It fastens 
comfortably around your head or hatband while its bat- 
tery case slips handily into your pocket and leaves you 
both hands free. An ideal light for summer vacation 
camp, cottage or farm. Turning with your head and tilt- 
ing at any desired angle, it lights wherever you look as 
you work on your car, unload your boat, gather armfuls 
of wood, pitch hay to the horses or engage in any other 
work or sport which calls for both hands. Made in two 
styles— 
Diffusing—gives a 40-ft. circle of light - - - $2.70 
Focusing—360 ft.range - - - - - = = 2.95 
(Batteries Extra) 


Ask your dealer or write for our FREE BOOKLET— 
‘“‘The Winchester Idea”’ 


Dept. L 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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through!” Uncle Homer vehemently pro- 
tested his innocence; and as both he and the 
boys were still securely bound, their captors 
were forced to believe him. 

“Humph!” grunted the more talkative 
one. ‘‘Dad-blamed queer! Them _ hosses 
didn’t slip their halters their own selves. 
That mule might-a worked the rope offen his 
neck, but somebody turned the rest loose, 
that’s dead sure!” He thought frowningly 
fora moment. He was ina predicament, and 
knew it. ‘I’m goin’ to foller ’em,” he de- 
cided. ‘You stay here, Bill, and, watch 
these hombres.” Equipped with rifle. and 
the necessary halters, he set off. 

The thin-lipped man freed his, prisoners, 
and started to prepare breakfast. ‘“‘Stir 
that batter,” he ordered Socksey. ‘‘ And you 
other kid, git firewood.” 

Socksey stirred the ‘batter, scowling. 
Nothing prevented him adding sticks, needles, 
dirt, or anything else that came handy except 
the fact that he expected to partake of the 
hot-cakes for which it was being mixed. 

When the first panful was ready their 
captor poured himself a. can of coffee, and 
with a curt, ‘‘Cook for~yourselves!” settled 
back to eat. 

Uncle Homer and the boys did so in silence. 
On the other side of the fire their. captor 
finished his breakfast. ‘‘ You red-headed kid, 
wash the dishes,”’*he ordered. 

““No water,” mumbled Socksey shortly. 

“Well, go git some!” 

With a venomous glance, Socksey obeyed. 
Returning, he had to pass close behind his 
task-master. As he did so, his hand slipped 
stealthily into the pail. There was a crashing 
splatter—a thud! The thin-lipped man top- 
pled sideways. Socksey, with all his strength, 
had hit him on the head with a stone con- 
cealed in the pail! 

“Help me!” he panted, throwing himself 
on his victim. ‘Get a rope!” 

Kink and Uncle Homer sprang to do his 
bidding. Before the partially stunned man 
could recover, he was securely bound, hand 
and foot. i] 

“That fixed him!” exulted Socksey, caper- 
ing gleefully. ‘‘He will tie me up, and knock 
me over, will he? Yee-e!” 

Uncle Homer examined the man’s head. 
‘“Not much hurt,” he decided. ‘‘Get some 
more water, and we’ll bring him round.” 

Socksey brought a lipping pailful; and be- 
fore Uncle Homer knew what he was about, 
had poured the whole carefully into the 
man’s face! 

“Oh, don’t drown him!” protested Uncle 
Homer. ‘What did you do that for?” 

“To bring him round like you said,” 
grinned Socksey maliciously. 

Uncle Homer laughed in spite of himself. 
“You're all right, Sock, old kid! I'll see 
you don’t get that black eye even if I have to 
take it myself!” He reflected frowningly. 
“Who do you suppose turned those horses 
loose?” 

“T did,” admitted Kink modestly; and 
showed how he had slipped his supple, taper- 
ing hands one past the other, out of his bonds. 

“Some handcuff king!’’ commented Uncle 
Homer. “But those words you wrote— 
what makes you think these fellows are 
horse-thieves?” 

‘“‘T know the horses.” 

“So do I!” chimed in Socksey. ‘Three are 
Colonel Bradstone’s, Maud, Silver, and Lady. 
Pets. I’ve ridden them. He wouldn’t sell 
them to anybody; so these guys must have 
stolen them. Sure they’re horse-thieves!”’ 

‘*Well, we’ve turned the tables on them!” 
chuckled Uncle Homer. “No they’ll go 
along with us to the sheriff! Come on; let’s 
hide this fellow, and get ready for the other 
rascal.” 

When he rode into camp late that after- 
noon, leading the recovered horses, it was to 
confront two black rifle muzzles covering 
him from behind trees. He slid down with 
hands in the air, and submitted sullently to 
being bound. 

“‘Where’s the mule?” queried Kink, not- 
ing he was not in the string. 

The man made no answer. 

** Answer when you’re spoken to!”’ snapped 
Uncle Homer, poking him with his rifle to 
emphasize the command. 

“Didn’t see him,” muttered the man. 

That evening the tying-up process was 
reversed. Uncle Homer helped himself lib- 
erally to the prisoners’ tobacco, and smoked 
with placid satisfaction. ‘I’ve a notion we’re 





going to win that bet, after all,” he told the 
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boys. ‘‘True, to-morrow is our last day. 
But with our compass now working properly, 
and horses to ride, we should go through 
flying.” 


HE night passed without alarms. Break- 
fast was a repetition of supper. Then, 
with Socksey riding Silver bare-back as he 
had often done before, Kink and Uncle Homer 
on the saddled Maud and Lady, the prisoners, 
their feet tied underneath, mounted on their 


“own horses, and told to stay right side up or 


take the consequences, the party set out. 
They had little difficulty now in keeping 


. to the mapped route; and surveyed with in- 


terest the rugged, and occasionally hazardous 
country through which it led them. Once 


* they found themselves riding high along the 
“ wall of a rocky gorge, where a misstep meant 


almost certain destruction. Above them, 
sheer cliffs rose into the blue sky; below— 
far below—a brawling torrent tumbled on- 
ward. Socksey, perched, bare-back on his 
horse, felt perilously insecure. It would be 
so easy to slip off, and go hurtling headlong 
downward! This must be the place where, in 
coming in blindfolded, Aldrich had told them 
to ‘‘sit tight,” and the horses had stepped so 
carefully. He almost wished he was blind- 
folded now! But noting how steadily Kink 
rode on ahead, even leafing out to look cas- 
ually down over that dizzy precipice, he kept 
his qualms to himself. Then Kink’s horse 
made a slight slip, and the rider straightened 
up with a jerk. Socksey’s heart jumped. 
““You’d better tend to business!’’ he called, 
angry at the fright he had received. 

Kink looked back with a grin. ‘Nice 


sscenery,” he drawled. 


“You keep looking at it between your 
horse’s ears if you’ve got any sense!”’ advised 
Socksey. Altogether, he passed a very un- 
comfortable half mile; and saw with relief 
the path widen out, and wind down to the 
stream. 

‘‘Whoa up here!” shouted Uncle Homer 
from the rear, as they splashed through. 
“We've got to take another compass reading.” 

The map showed the next landmark to be 
a red tool-box, such as the Forest Service 
maintains at various points, for fire use. 
“Watch closely for it, boys,” admonished 
Uncle Homer. “It might be easy to over- 
look.” 

An hour and a half passed. No tool-box 
appeared. Uncle Homer consulted the watch 
he had ‘“‘borrowed” from one of the prison- 
ers. ‘“‘We certainly have come all of those 
four miles to it, in this time,” he asserted. 

“It’s on down,” volunteered the first of 
the two grudgingly. ‘“‘I ain’t got no call to 
put you wise; but we don’t hanker to git 
lost out here with you dumb-heads!”’ 

They rode on farther. 

“*Say, red-head,”’ requested one of the cap- 
tives wheedlingly: “be a good kid, and roll 
me a cigarette, will you? I ain’t had a smoke 
to-day!” 

As the man rode alongside, leaning over 
to bring his breast pocket with the tobacco 
sack in it within reach, suddenly, and to 
Socksey’s unbounded surprise, a hand flew 
out, his rifle was snatched away, and he him- 
self sent sprawling from his horse. 

But Socksey had engaged in too many 
rought-and-tumble fights to be more than 
momentarily disconcerted by the fall. He 
was up in a flash, with a rock in his hand, and 
let fly. The wildly aimed missile caught the 
man on the arm, just as he twisted round, 
raising the rifle. The weapon dropped to the 
ground. 

A confused minute of shouts and outcries, 
of wheeling and snorting horses, and the at 
tempted break was over. 

“‘So that was the game, eh?” remarked 
Uncle Homer, grimly, as he rebound the 
prisoner this time with merciless tightness 
“Keep us moving till you got your hands 
free and ready for business. Turn round, 
boys. That box is up the other way.” 

They discovered it nearly two miles back. 

Riding on, they neared the next mark, 
a, Forest Service sign-post at the summit of 
a hill. “A lone horseman appeared suddenly 
on ‘the crest, beside it. Two levelled six- 
shooters gleamed down at them. ‘Hands 
up!” was the sharp command. 

“They can’t!” yelled Kink. ‘They’re 
tied! Don’t shoot!” 

The newcomer, guns still watchfull) 
poised, rode down. They saw he had a star 
pinned to his vest. 

Uncle Homer advanced to meet him. 
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“Hello, sheriff!’’ he greeted him genially. 
‘Looking for us?”’ 

The sheriff’s keen eyes took him in un- 
smilingly. ‘“‘Reckon so. Pass over that gun.” 

Uncle Homer started to do so. 

“‘Stock first!” ordered the sheriff sharply. 

‘“‘Oh,excuse me!” apologized Uncle Homer, 
smiling. ‘‘My mistake. You see, I’m not 
familiar with the etiquette of hold-ups!” 

His speech and manner seemed to give the 
sheriff pause. “Who are you?” 

“My name’s Crane, Homer Crane, of 
Chicago.” 

““Where’d you get these horses?” 

““These—gentlemen!—” Uncle Homer in- 
dicated his two captives—‘‘rode into camp 
with them two days ago. We needed horses, 
and as they refused to part with them, except 
for cash, we—ah—appropriated them——” 

“Know they were stolen?” 

“Not certainly. But the boys, here, de- 
clare they recognize them as belonging to 
a Colonel Bradstone. Is that right?” 

The sheriff nodded, glancing at Kink and 
Socksey. ‘Who are they?” 

“Young Kinckley Warren and Frank 
Werringer.”’ 

“Of Warren & Werringer in Hadley? 
Oh!” The sheriff re- 


again! I’ll beat them to it, if I break my 
neck! Hang on, boys! We'll ride it out!” 
’ Up to the top they scrambled. A switch- 
back trail led down. 

“Never mind the zigzags!” cried Uncle 
Homer recklessly. ‘Right down!” 

The horses plunged and slid. Their riders 
hung on desperately. Dust rose; avalanches 
of stones rattled and rolled; a branch swept 
Socksey’s hat off. Bare-headed, he clung on, 
with heels dug in, and hands twisted in Sil- 
vers mane. Downward—still downward! 
A little plateau lay below. They crossed it 
on the run, clucking urgingly to their steeds. 
Beyond lay a wooded slope. A crooked trail 
dropped steeply to the canyon floor. Down 
they went—twisting, turning—horses snort- 
ing, riders ducking and dodging. The grade 
flattened. They clattered out into the open, 
and saw, dark and deserted in the evening 
shadows, the buildings of an old mining- 
camp. A dim road wound among them. 
They wheeled into it. From the hill behind 
came shouts—a shot! 

. “Shoot!” cried Uncle Homer derisively. 
“Catch us if you can! Now boys; step on 
the gas—and hang on!” 

Down the road they raced at a gallop. 
The lonely canyon 
echoed to the swift 





laxed. ‘“‘ Then you’re 
the outfit that’s in 
here on some kind of 
a bet, or something?” 

“Yes; and we’ve | 
got to report in Had- 
ley to-night, to win \ 
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patter of hoofs; the 
wind whistled past. 
One mile—two miles 
—through bordering 
thickets of willow, 
groves of ghostly 
= shining quaking-asp, 








“‘H-m! I’mafraid, 


sage-brush opens— 





partner, you’re going 
to lose. Your story 
sounds straight 
enough; but, tech- 
nically, you’re in pos- 
session of stolen 
property. It is my 
duty to take you all 
into the County- 


black and white? Mr. Sarnoff answers. 
“Television of objects and scenes in their 
natural colors, is a further development 
which may be reasonably expected, once the 
fundamental problems of radio vision have 
been solved. When that time comes, as I 
believe it will, and when three-dimensional 
projection is added to the art, it will be 
difficult to differentiate between reality and 
its electrical counterpart.” 


grade after grade— 
clink of iron against 
stone—quick thun- 
der of hoofs over 
bridges. And behind 
—rising and falling— 
nearing—the sound 
of other hard-pound- 
ing hoofs! 


seat.” 

“Oh, I say!” pro- 
tested Uncle Homer. ‘That would be terri- 
ble! We’ve had no end of trouble already; 
and now, just as we are about to win out— 
by the skin of our teeth, you might say—to 
get such a set-back! Have a heart!” 

The sheriff frowned, scratching his head. 

“And I get a black eye, if we don’t get 
back in time!” announced Socksey. 

“So?” A faint twinkle came into the 
sheriff’s own. ‘‘Tough luck!” 

‘“‘And Uncle Homer, here, loses a thousand 
dollars!” 

“Some money!” commented the sheriff. 
He considered a moment longer. ‘I'll take 
a chance,” he decided. ‘You fellows go 
ahead, and win your bet. Turn the horses 
over to the Colonel; and you, Mr. Crane, 
show up at headquarters to-morrow. I 
guess it’ll be all right. Here——” He handed 
back Uncle Homer’s rifle, and glanced at 
the lowering sun. ‘‘Trot along; you haven’t 
any too much time.” 

Thanking the friendly officer, and leaving 
him to handcuff his two sullen prisoners, and 
follow, they made ready to take their next 
bearings. 

“*Three and a half miles down the canyon 
to Roaring Fork Creek,’” read Uncle Homer. 
“Then two miles to the summit of Peekay 
Pass. After that, we’re allowed to take the 
trail down, and the road out to the Boundary. 
We'll just about make it before dark. Let’s 
hurry!” 

Three miles down the heavily wooded 
canyon, and just as they were beginning to 
watch for the intersecting creek, they heard 
the sound of approaching hoofs. 

“We haven’t time for any more delays!” 
declared Uncle Homer; and rode aside into 
a thick copse, from whose concealment they 
watched three other armed riders pass. 

When they were out of sight and hearing 

Uncle Homer and the boys hurried on. ‘‘We 
may have trouble with those fellows yet,” 
he remarked, “if they become suspicious of 
our tracks, before they meet the sheriff.” 
_ He glanced back anxiously from time to 
time; but the screening woodlands remained 
empty and still, and they reached Roaring 
Fork unhindered. 

The sun was setting behind the wind- 
writhen pinon pines on the summit of Peekay 
Pass, as they took their last sight of the dis- 
tant saddle between the peaks. They rode 
out on the long upward slope. 

Nearly to the top, Kink looked back. 
“Here they come!” he exclaimed. 

Three men rode out of the woods, far below. 
They waved and shouted. 

“By the lord Harry!” muttered Uncle 
Homer determinedly. “I'll not be stopped 
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“They’re gaining 
on us!” panted Sock- 
sey. ‘I hear them coming!” 

Uncle Homer could say nothing. He had 
lost his stirrups, and could only cling desper- 
ately to the pommel of his saddle, jouncing 
and bouncing to the wild gallop of his horse. 

It was dark now. The horses were tiring. 
Their speed was slackening. Behind, the 
swift beat of pursuing hoofs sounded louder 
and nearer. 

Down a grade, and around another turn. 
Two glaring head-lights sprang suddenly into 
view; and before them, two dark figures in 
the road. 

“Out of the way!” yelled Kink. “Get out 
of the way!” 

The figures jumped hastily aside, and they 
shot past. 

““Sto-op-op!”” shouted Uncle Homer, the 

words jerked out of him. ‘‘The Bou-ou-ound- 
ary 1? 
With great difficulty the excited horses 
were reined in, and turned back to where 
a big, black car stood by the road-side. 
Uncle Homer rolled to the ground with a 
groan; Socksey slid off limply; only Kink 
kept his saddle. 

The two figures came peering back. A 
light flashed. ‘‘Why, hello, Kink!” cried 
a familiar voice. ‘“‘That you, Homer— 
Socksey?” 

Uncle Homer merely groaned. 

Kink climbed painfully to the ground. 
“Guess we made it, Mr. Aldrich!” he 
grinned, as the light flashed again in his face. 

A thudding of hoofs—a confused chorus 
of ‘‘Whoas!”—and the three pursuers swept 
round the turn, and drew up in a swirl of dust. 

“Did they get past you?” called a voice. 
“Did you get ’em?” 

“Yes, I got them!” laughed Aldrich, 
‘“‘__what’s left of them!” 

It took considerable argument to convince 
the unauthorized posse—for that’s what they 
admitted they were—that the three fugitives 
were not the horse-thieves they sought. 

“The best thing you boys can do,”’ advised 
Aldrich, after hearing the whole story, “‘is 
to take these horses you have chased so un- 
necessarily in to the Colonel, and see that 
they are properly taken care of. As for these 
friends of mine I'll be responsible.” 

The three took the horses, and rode away. 
Aldrich turned to his companion. ‘Well, 
Shorty, it seems we have had our scare for 
nothing.” 

“Scare?” queried Uncle Homer. 

“Yes. The mule came in yesterday with 
a bullet score along his ribs; and knowing 
those horse-thieves had gone in this way, and 
that they were pretty tough characters, we 
were afraid something had happened to you. 
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is HENEVER we camped near 

the scene of one of cur historic 
battles with the Crows or the Gros 
Ventres, we youngsters would take our 
bows and arrows and a bag of pemmican 
(dried venison) and go to this spot to 
play our war games. 

“Our arrows had soft, round balls on 
the end and whenever we hit another 
boy with one he would pretend to die 
and we would take from his head a lock 
of black horsehair he had put there to 
represent a scalp. 

“We painted our bodies the color of 
the landscape and tried to surprise our 
enemies by stealing up on them in our 
moccasins. The five boys who won the 
most scalps were the heroes of the dance 
of victory we held afterwards. 

“Quite different from your modern 
game of baseball, you see, but we learned 
the same lesson from our games that you 
do from yours. 

“You wouldn’t try to learn to pitch 
or bat by wearing a stiff leather jacket. 
It would cramp your muscles so they 
couldn’t develop. The same thing is 
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Rubber cleats on soles 
will accustom your feet 
to football shoes. 
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Blackfoot Indian Chief. Trick rider 
for Buffalo Bill. Captain, World 
War (wounded, decorated for brav- 
ery). Author of “‘Long Lance.” 











true of your shoes. Strengthen your feet 
—which are more important than your 
arms in many forms of athletics—by 
wearing canvas rubber-soled sport shoes 
that give free play to the muscles. 

“T always wear canvas rubber-soled 
shoes on long hikes and stiff climbing. 


They are more like ) p 


our Indian moccasins 
than any other mod- 
ern shoes.” 

OT only are Goodrich Sport Shoes 

designed to develop the foot and 

leg muscles so necessary to an athlete— 
but they are the style classics of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes. 

Demand them by name—say “‘Good- 
rich Sport Shoes!’” Make sure of getting 
the best that Indian lore and modern 
science offer you. The best shoe stores 
carry them. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada, Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario. 






The Pontiac 
Stylish light grey, khaki or 
brown, with snappy-look- 
ing dark grey ‘‘saddle.’’ 
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“Some day, I’m 
going to work for 
Goodyear” 


Many a boy has said these words; even more are saying them 
today. 


For many boys are thrilled by greatness, and Goodyear is the 
greatest name in rubber. It has forged toits present leadership 
in the lifetime of many boys who read this magazine. 


Almost every boy looks to the air—and Goodyear today is 
building two of the largest airships the world has ever seen. 


Discovery stirs any boy’s imagination—and Goodyear has 
discovered and developed most of the modern improvements 
in present day tires. 


Most boys are lured by far places—and Goodyear has factories 
now in the east, west and south of the United States—and in 
Canada, England, and Australia, with rubber plantations in 
Sumatra. 


But there is much more than romance to attract young men 
to such an organization as Goodyear. 


As this Company said in a recent advertisement, “a business 
must develop men if it would develop itself” —a company 
which would remain a leader must develop leaders. 


The boys of today will be the leaders of tomorrow, which is 
an intensely practical reason for saying, “Some day, I’m going 
to work for Goodyear.” 


GOORSTVEAR 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 





Shorty got word to me, and we were going 
out to look for you in the morning.” 

“I’m going to buy old Cy a whole bag of 
oats, and feed it to him myself!” announced 
Socksey. “If it hadn’t been for him, we 
wouldn’t have won.” 

“Oh; so you did win, eh?” queried Aldrich 
carelessly. 

“Yes, sir; we did. But, gee—we had an 
awful time! We had to hustle like the dick- 
ens, and scrap, and everything, to get out 
to-day!” 

“Why all the hurry?” asked Aldrich. 
“Your two weeks isn’t up till to-morrow. 
You must have got your dates mixed. Oh, 
well; it’s a mistake on the right side.” 

“Then it’s the only mistake on the right 
side we’ve made!” declared Uncle Homer 
“Say, Jimmy, got anything to eat with 

our” 


el? no!” 
“Well, for Pete’s sake, let’s quit jabbering 


and get home! We haven’t had a bite since 
morning!” 

“You don’t say! Climb in!” 

He slid behind the wheel, backed the big 
car round, and with a shouted word to Shorty, 
went speeding down the road as if the posse 
were still after them, and close behind. 

Uncle Homer, hunched in a corner of the 
rear seat, had nothing to say. It was odd, 
thought Kink, unlike him not to boast loudl 
of his achievement. He felt a vague uneasi- 
ness. Were they to lose through some 
technicality? 

The lights of Hadley twinkled into view. 
Never had the tired, hungry boys realized 
they could look so friendly and so welcoming. 

Straight to the Warren home drove Aldrich. 
“All out!” he announced. “You too, 
Socksey. Mother Warren will be expecting 
you. Your father and I will be round later.” 
He honked loud and long, wheeled, and drove 


off. 

The sound of the horn brought the Warrens 
hurrying to the door. There were excited 
exclamations, outcries, running feet—a bed- 
lam of questions and ejaculations, laughter, 
protests, congratulations. Then everybody 
crowded in, and the door closed behind them. 

Supper that night was one to be long re- 
membered. The boys ate like famished 
wolves. And Uncle Homer, browner and 
thinner and quieter, but smooth-shaven and 
immaculate again, declared that even had 
the roast-beef-loaf been stuffed with cayenne 
pepper, the shrimp salad made with kerosene, 
and the apple turn-overs burnt to a crisp, it 
would all — tasted good to him! 

They had just finished, when Aldrich and 
Socksey’s father drove up, and were ushered 
in. Whatever had been previously related 
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had to be re-told for their benefit. It was 
two hours before the recital was over. 

“So you finally worked it out!” laughed 
Aldrich, at the end of it. “I didn’t think 

‘ou could. Well, I’ll have a thousand dol- 
ar’s worth of fun, listening to your troubles. 
I cheerfully acknowledge you win, Homer.” 

“T lost,” stated Uncle Homer gravely. 

“Lost?” Everybody stared at him in 
surprise. 

“Yes; I lost,’”’ went on Uncle Homer. “TI 
was stumped, completely stumped!” 

“But you found your way out,” argued 
Aldrich. ‘‘You constructed and used the 
compass.” He pointed to the table, where 
the crude contrivance had been set up for 
inspection—“ There it is, to prove it.” 

“The boys did it, not I.” 

“We did not!” contradicted Kink flatly. 
“You showed us how to use it. If you hadn’t 
been along we wouldn’t have known what to 
do with the old thing, after it was made!” 

‘*Side-stepping seems to be the fashion!” 
laughed Aldrich. ‘All I know is, I didn’t 
win that thousand, and I won’t take it.” 

Pe ong I won’t take it!” declared Uncle 


omer. 
“Call the bet off then,” suggested Mr. 
Warren. 

““Can’t do that,”’ objected Aldrich. ‘The 
money has been fairly and squarely put up, 
and fairly and squarely won.” 

“Then divide it among the winners.” 
proposed Mr. Warren. 

“T won’t take any part of it!” asserted 
Uncle Homer. 

Aldrich shrugged. ‘‘Then the whole thing 
will have to go to the boys.” 

““Now you’re talking!” cried Uncle Homer. 

“But we didn’t put up anything!” pro- 
tested Kink. 

“You put up a trip to South Carolina, 
didn’t you?” demanded Aldrich. 

“Yes; but it didn’t cost me anything.” 

“And you put up a black eye,” went on 
Aldrich, to Socksey. 

“He gets them for little or nothing!” 
chuckled his father. 

The argument went on; with everybody 
protesting and objecting, and nobody willing 
to concede a point. 

“There’s only one thing left to do,” an- 
nounced Aldrich, at length; “flip a coin for it. 
Heads—you boys use it for your trip to South 
Carolina, and take Homer and me with you. 
Tails—Cy gets it, for a home in his, old 
age.” He drew a dollar from his pocket. 
“ Agreed? ” ; 

“cc Yes.” 

The dollar fell ‘“‘heads.” But Cy got his 
home, nevertheless. 

THE END 








————_ 
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We zoomed, banked, climbed and I looked 
overside. Five hundred feet below was the 
carrier! 

My attention then was diverted to various 
specks in the sky which assembled about us 
with magical rapidity. Soon, in the V forma- 
tion of migrating geese, the eighteen big 
planes were together, a scant twenty feet 
separating their wingtips. Behind thick 
goggles, we could look into the eyes of the 
other flyers, close enough for easy conversa- 
tion, except for the motors. 

At that, it was virtually quiet up there, 
after the body-shaking chorus of 100 motors. 

We circled and climbed. The squadron 
was divided into sections, and the sections 
sub-divided into divisions. Each had a 
leader. Nowadays, instead of fighting 
singly, like a Nelsonian frigate, flyers are 
taught squadron tactics. A squadron 
leader, usually a lieutenant-commander, 
plans his attack like the captain of a com- 
pany of infantry. 

Reckoned in fighting strength, however, 
the loss of a squadron would be greater than 
the complete extermination of several com- 
panies of soldiers. Little wonder then that 
the carrier, in battle tactics, is guarded by 
a defensive screen of cruisers, destroyers, 
battleships and even submarines, the whole of 
which often spreads over fifty miles of ocean. 

The Martin bomber has bomb racks’ be- 
tween its landing wheels that will carry a 
ton of explosive or a 2,000-pound torpedo. 

The little fighters, called pursuit craft, 
perform more sensationally than their big. 
steady consorts. Their most thrilling man- 
euver is the “‘strafing attack.” In this they 
perform the sun dive, whole squadrons of 
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them plunging from 15,000 feet at 300 miles 
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an hour, flashing over their prey, and 
mimicking “browning” the decks of the 
ship below with machine gun fire, or else 
harrassing the enemy with light bombs. 

After three hours in the air, we descend 
from the 3,000-foot level, and sail majestically 
along in the wake of the Lexington. One 
plane after another follows the creamy wake 
and is fairly snatched out of the air and 
brought to deck by the arresting gear. 

Our turn comes. We approach the stern 
of the fast-moving ship gradually, hanging 
some twenty feet over her. 

A flagman stands at the stern. When he 
drops the red signal, we descend. I brace 
myself for a shock. But the landing is as 
easy as on a bed of eider down. In a few 
feet we come to a halt. 

“Hop out!” shouts Lieutenant Haddon. 

At a standstill “‘on the groove,” we un- 
snap our safety belts, squirm free of para- 
chute harness, wriggle out of the partly-in- 
flated life jacket, and hit the deck. 

The “mechs” are rolling J7-4 onto the 
elevator, where they quickly fold her wings. 
Then she suddenly disappears below deck. 
Behind us is a clatter of fiddle bridges as the 
next bird lights. The fiddle bridges are foot- 
high devices that hold the arresting gear up 
off the deck. 

Soon the entire brood is back, safe and 
dry, after a half-day of wing-stretching. The 
miracle is performed. Man has at last out- 
flown the birds. 

Let us now turn our eyes to the catapults, 
those fifty-foot girders from which the two- 
seater O2U’s or Corsairs are flung. 

Each battleship carries three planes and 
has two catapults. The power catapult is 
generally mounted atop an aft turret. The 
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compressed air catapult is fixed on the 
quarterdeck. Each one flings a plane down 
the fifty-foot track at similar speed, launch- 
ing it at fifty miles an hour. Strangely, 
though, the air catapult is rougher on the 
spinal column that the one using powder. 
Neither makes much noise. The report of 
the air catapult is a sort of hissing sigh. The 
other makes a modest “plung!”’ 

The Corsair biplanes are used chiefly for 
observation, although the third craft on each 
ship is usually equipped with machine gun 
mounts. They are used to control big gun 
fire, telling their ship how the shells are falling 
when the target is out of sight over the 
horizon. 

A gunnery observer occupies the rear cock- 
pit, with a small, compact radio secured in 
front of him, and headphones fixed under 
his helmet. He carries on communications 
between ship and plane. His “juice” is sup- 
plied by a generator on the top wing, which 
is driven by a wind fan. 

The two-seaters have a big center pontoon 
and ‘two smaller torpedo-shaped pontoons 
under each underwing. While not as sea- 
worthy as seaplanes, in which the fuselage 
is moulded into a sort of boat hull, they can 
be operated in fairly rough weather. 

However, when a rough sea makes a land- 
ing hazardous, the mother ship swings 
sharply when her aircraft want to land. 
This forms a wide “‘slick.”” The planes then 
settle onto the slick, taxi alongside, and 
there are hoisted aboard. 

By permission of the Commander-in-Chief, 
I was flown over Panama Canal by Lieut. 
W. C. Holt, junior flight officer of the 
Battleship New Mexico. 

The New Mexico was at anchor off Balboa. 
Therefore, we were lowered into the water 
and made our take-off there. Catapults can 
be used only when the ship is under weigh. 
The girders are mounted on turn-tables and 
are trained into the wind. The pilot pours 
on the juice at the second of launching, so 


when flung outboard he recovers instantly. 
If a plane were catapulted from an anchored 
ship, it would probably plunk into the sea 
before attaining flying speed. 

So we flew across the Isthmus, from Balboa, 
on the Pacific, to the naval air base at Coco 
Solo, on the Caribbean shore. Forty miles 
it was, and we made it in thirty minutes! 

Once it took many days of frightful toil to 
cross the Isthmus. For seven centuries, the 
world struggle for rapid transportation has 
focussed there. To avoid the danger-fraught 
voyage of 3,500 miles around the Horn, 
Spanish conquistadores drove bleeding slaves 
laden with glittering loot from Ecuador and 
Peru. 

In 1850, fourteen years before rails were 
laid across United States, the Panama Rail- 
road was built. In 1904, our country started 
to dig the canal which both Spain and 
France had given up as a bad job. In 1914, 
the first ship sailed through. The transit 
time is now eight hours. 

We saw ships down there, in the bright | 
ribbon of water that cleaves two continents. 
We saw alligators, too, on a shoal in Gatun 
Lake. Once an army plane from France 
Field passed us, 1,000 feet underneath, the 
collective speed of the two craft widening 
the distance between us at an amazing gait. 
Descending to the smooth water of Coco 
Solo Bay, we were carried ashore by husky 
mechanics who waded out and returned 





with us on their backs. . 

After a short visit at this far outpost of 
our Navy air fleet, we took off again. Rolling, | 
cumulous clouds, changing with an endless | 
and charming array of form and color, en- | 
tertained us on the return flight. We} 
plunged through a wisp of one of these angel 
chariots, and emerged on the other side, | 
dripping wet, to look down on Panama City | 
with her glare of rooftops and sun-bleached | 
walls. Then we glided down into the! 
slumbrous tropic heat and soon were hoisted 
back aboard the New Mexico. 
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But Notwe’s old mind must have been 
slipping rapidly. He had underestimated the 
keenness of the weasel’s instinct. He sprang, 
but his teeth missed the weasel by a hair and 
smashed into the rat’s skull. Those teeth 
were brittle too, and one snapped off. 

With silent, snake-like grace the weasel 
turned, and as David of old, showed fight to 
a mightier foe. His little red eyes flashed 
fiercely and he screeched shrilly. Notwe 
champed his broken mouth and snarled in a 
wicked grin of battle. 

The strength of his body was so much 
greater than that of the weasel that Notwe 
was careless. He thrust forward with 
lightning speed, but again he missed. The 
weasel had slipped easily out of range and as 
the old otter whirled about, barking in anger, 
the lighter form sprang. 

Notwe felt two sets of needle-pointed teeth 
sink into his neck at the base of the skull. 
Though his hide, beneath the glossy fur, was 
fairly tough, Notwe knew that his opponent 
had found a death grip. 

Snorting with rage the old river pirate 
rushed to the stream. It was his only hope 
of escape. But before he could reach the 
water a shudder passed through his body. 
Reviving his fleeting senses he dived des- 
perately and propelled himself along under 
water. It was not long before he felt the 
weasel’s grip ease, then relax entirely. But 
though he was much weakened, Notwe 
was determined to finish his half-drowned 
foe. 

His nose shot upward, above the water, 
eyes flashing in search of the weasel. But the 
smaller killer, once his lungs had filled with 
air. no longer thought of a water fight. He 
was gone, and Notwe snarled angrily. In 
the one night he had been bested twice, and 
by lighter foes. 

There was nothing left now but to return 
to the rapids below his home waters where 
he could practise his wiles on the.pike which 
struaees to hurl themselves over a small 
alls. 

Notwe swam with speed to his home 
waters. From adjoining lakes came the 
calls of Grey Geese who had camped tc rest 
on their long flight to the northern deltas. 

Then came a cry, weird and penetrating: 
““Hoo—oo—Ah-ha-ha! | Hoo—oo—Ah-ha- 
ha!” Like the call of a soul in distress, or 
the dismal wail of a maniac, rang the cry of 
Moakwa, the Loon. 
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Notwe eased his strong stroke. The call 
of Moakwa was disturbing. It brought back 
to his aged mind thoughts that were disturb- 
ing. One year, not long ago, when the fishing 
was poor, Notwe had been forced to raid the 
loon colony and his plundering had included 
the massacre of Moakwa’s entire young 
brood. There was a desperate struggle in 
the sedges: one that Notwe never forgot; and 
one that old Moakwa would never forget. 

Some night there would be a reckoning; 
and Notwe shuddered as he paddled easily 
down with the current. His shoulders 
twitched as hé recalled the slash he had 
received from the long, hard bill of the King 
Loon. In those days such encounters were 
considered the spice of a wilderness life. 
But now, with a main fighting tooth broken, 
the old otter despaired as the eerie call of 
Moakwa rang out again and again. 

Down at the home waters Notwe fished 
in vain. A goldeye evaded him, then it 
seemed that the river was robbed of its fish. 
From the bank, above his sleek form, came 
the call of Naka whose eyes peered out from 
the entrance to her den. Again and again 
her mate searched the waters for a pickerel, 
jackfish or goldeye, but there was no further 
movement. 

Then it dawned upon him, in a flash, that 
the fish run was being held up. Ahmisk, the 
beaver had dammed the falls! 

Ahmisk was the old otter’s greatest rival. 
A perpetual feud existed between the two 
families. In his younger days Notwe had 
headed raids ppon the domain of Ahmisk, 
where the fishing was always best, with 
sometimes tragic results. 

To-night he was to play a solo hand. His 
family must have fish, and if Ahmisk was 
cutting off the supply, then Ahmisk and his 
kind must suffer. 

With a throaty grumble of assurance to his 
restive mate, Notwe headed for the dam, 
where in the moonlight a number of beavers 
toiled repairing the ravages of winter. 

The old otter approached with great 
caution, for Ahmisk, the heaviest beaver on 
the stream, and chief of the colony, was 
doing sentry. 

Ahmisk was pounds heavier than Notwe, 
and his teeth were even stronger. He was an 
excellent swimmer, and although he had not 
all the otter’s tricks yet he was a most 
formidable opponent. 

Notwe mouthed his broken tooth and 
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and his followers were 
making the famous march 
to Vincennes. He was 
mounted on the finest 
horse in that section of 
the country. But the 
land was flooded, and 
horses were soon left be- 
hind. Through swamp 
and flood, in freezing and 
thawing winter weather, 
in chilling rains, without 
a tent, they pressed on. 






























In six days they marched 174 miles over roads that were 
nothing but trails. Finally they reached Vincennes, and 
though worn out and half starved, captured the fort 
through Clark’s cunning strategy. That day the Ameri- 
can flag was hoisted, never to be lowered for another. 
























































Clark and his men must have taken great care of their 
feet to make a march like that. Only those who were 
Scouts or pioneers could make such a trip. 


So, today, extra precaution is taken that 
the feet of the Boy Scouts might be 
kept in proper condition—for 
the hike, play or party. 
Excelsior OFFICIAL Scout 
Shoes are a part of your 
Scout equipment if you are 
correctly dressed. On sale 
at the better shoe stores. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


Authorised Manufacturer of Official 
Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
Made is seven attractive styles and of 
high-grade leather. Your Scout seal 
is on the lining—the Official Scout 

Shoe. 
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FREE—?< send me a copy of “Know Your Knots,” 
that interesting booklet for Boy Scouts. 
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bicycle old or new. 


on holidays! Particularly if it is equipped with a 
New Departure Coaster Brake. With it, you know 
you can stop quickly if you have to—it eases you 
around turns and down hill with no effort at all. 
You can have New Departure on any make of 


New Departure Coaster Brake 
NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 





Back to School by Bicycle 


Been a pretty good summer? You've had a great 
time? Seen a lot? Gone places? Well—now comes 
school! More and more, boys are enjoying the 
bicycle for the quick ride back and forth between 
home and studies. Then think of all the fun you 
can have with your wheel after school hours and 








MANFORD ELLERHOFF, Warmon Award 


Winner, tells how First Aid won a physician’s praise 


“A boy living near our summer camp 
accidentally shot himself with a blank 
gun,” writes Eagle Scout Ellerhoff of 
Burlington, Iowa. “ His father, realizing 
that the Boy Scouts could give care to 
the wound until the doctor arrived, sent 
us word. We applied first aid and Jater 
the physician commended us for the 


timely and sterile methods we used. 


“I heartily endorse the Official BAUER & 
BLACK First Aid Kit to all scouts who 
want to live up to the scout motto— 
* Be Prepared.’” 

The BAUER & BLACK Official First Aid Kit 
may be obtained at Scout Supply Depart- 
ments or from your druggist. 75 cents. 


BAUER anno BLACK 


DIVISION oF 


THE 


KENDALL co. 


Chicago - New York + Toronto 


MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 
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grumbled inwardly. He realized his handi- 
cap, but was no less determined to fish in the 
waters of Ahmisk. Three tiny cubs, back in 
the den of Naka, were suffering the pangs of 
hunger. 

But Notwe resorted to strategy. Instead 
of following the run of the current over the 
spillway of the dam, he took to shore and 
slipped into the shallows at a point several 
yards below the dam. 

A shoal of pickerel glinted in the ripples 
and the otter darted in. His teeth had 
barely fastened in the back of a fish, how- 
ever, before there came a resounding slap 
upstream. The keen senses of Ahmisk had 
caught the presence of a trespasser. His 
broad flat tail had sounded the warning to his 

in, and Notwe paused for a second or so, his 
nose pointed up toward the dam, as though 
he feared immediate attack. 

In the days of the “Egg Moon,” when all 
the creatures of the wilds have mated, and 
the young occupy the dim recesses of the 
dens, it is fatal to the trespasser, if he is 
caught. 

Notwe, father of a new otter litter, knew 
| this only too well. He wheeled smartly as he 
felt a strong ripple wash his flanks. But he 
had reflected too long. 

His jaws parted and the pickerel splashed 
to the river. Led by Ahmisk, the heavier 
of the beaver family had charged to battle. 
In vain did the old otter whirl, seeking an 
' outlet, but on every hand he was cut off by a 
swimming beaver. 

Whistling his instructions Ahmisk circled 
the cornered otter, his broad belly seeming to 
ride the top of the water. In the moonlight 
his small eyes flashed green and red messages 
of death to the marauding fisher. 

Notwe backed into the deeper waters. He 
mustered all his watercraft. Now.that the 
odds were so great against him, he forgot 
all else save the desire to protect himself by 
a desperate fight. Raising his body half out 
of the water, he barked defiance into the 
face of the approaching Ahmisk. Then he 
struck, and his teeth fastened in a soft, 
furry throat. 

Ahmisk shook his neck and dived, dragging 
the otter with him. With powerful stroke he 
struggled on, while Notwe sought to tighten 
his grip. The otter had missed the fatal hold, 
and his teeth just clung to a mere patch of 
furry hide. 

| The struggle became desperate: a grim 
| battle in the slimy river depths. 

Notwe’s lungs were at the point of burst- 
ing. But Ahmisk thrashed about with un- 
failing vigor. The old beaver forced his 
lighter foe deeper still until Notwe felt the 
soft clay of the bank at his back. Ahmisk’s 
plan was to crush his adversary in endeavor 
to smother him. 
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The rays of the moon penetrated the inky 
depths of the chamber where the shadow? of 
the river monarchs writhed strangely. 

Both panted for want of air and it seemed 
a question of which could hold his lungs from 
bursting: “‘The survival of the fittest.” 

Thotgh Notwe had a throat hold, yet it 
was Ahmisk who had the advantage, both in 
weight and in the power of endurance under 
water. 

But, it seemed, in a flash, all the craft of 
his river mind returned to the otter. He 
must get up for air, quickly, else he would 
go down in defeat to his hated rival, Ahmisk. 

With a cunning twist he relaxed his hold 
and dived beneath the beaver’s broad belly. 
Then with hind legs stretched well out be- 
hind him, he struck out, heading swiftly 
downstream with Ahmisk close at his tail. 

Swerving quickly, Notwe then struck up- 
wards to the air; but from above a broad dark 
form dived. It was one of Ahmisk’s hench- 
men who had been on guard. 

The old otter seized a forepaw in his teeth, 
then wrenched savagely. This took the 
attacker unawares and threw him off his 
balance. It gave Notwe just sufficient ad- 
vantage to strike the open and fill his lungs 
with air. Raising his body out of the water 
he called; and from the opposite bank came 
the low answering bark of Naka, his mate. 
There was a ripple alongside the king otter 
and he felt a soft muzzle sweep his flank. 

The she-otter had left her young un- 
guarded that she might flash to the rescue 
of her mate. 

Naka was swift in battle. Her slender, 
sinuous body dived gracefully as she thrust 
at a lurking beaver. Her aim was true and 
one of the younger beavers soon rolled to the 
surface to be carried down with the current. 

With grunts of encouragement she circled 
her mate who hung poised for a second bout 
with Ahmisk. Then, when the beaver struck 
and the two chiefs engaged, her teeth flashed 
and the shoulder of Ahmisk opened in a 
deep gash. 

The old beaver relinquished his hold, and 
whistled for aid; but his followers had fled. 
The otters had won the right to the waters 
of Ahmisk, for the night’s fishing. 

While Notwe chased his opponent back 
to the dam, Naka fished in the ripples. She 
called, and her mate joined her. Together, 
a fish gleaming bright in each set of jaws, 
Notwe led his young spouse back to her den 
into which she took her fish, and fed the 
hungry cubs. 

Then she returned, and with arched backs 
the two conquerors enjoyed a well-earne: 
meal, while at the dam, Ahmisk held his 
torn shoulder for the attention of a sym 
pathetic mate whose tongue rendered first 
aid. 





‘How to Build Adobe Houses | 


(Concluded from page 27) 














| an ordinary flat piece of lumber and, with a 
| ruler, make a mark at each foot for ten feet. 
| With this rod we measure off eight feet from 
one of the corners where the lines cross each 
other to the point B, where we drive a peg, 
marking the exact point. On the line cross- 
ing this, from the point of intersection we 
again measure, this time six feet, to the point 
A, which we mark carefully and correctl 
by another peg. If the corner is square, it 
will be exactly ten feet from A to B, and if 
it is not square, it is very easily adjusted b 
moving the line stake to the right or left until 
it is correct; then drive your stakes down 
firmly. 

The stakes to which the lines are attached 
should be several feet outside of the founda- 
tion, so that at any time you can pick up the 
line or put it down again without interfering 
with the workman. You boys, being Scouts, 
now know how to square the corner of a 
building, but I doubt if many of your daddies 


do. 

For the top of your mud fireplace, take an 
old stone step, if you can find one, or a similar 
stone; if not, use a log, flattened on the top 
side, cover the log thickly with clay. While 
it is damp, nail sheet iron or hammered out 
tin cans over the clay. But if you have ac- 
cess to stores, wrap your log in a sheet of 
asbestos and tack it securely in place, Fig. 
6. Outside of that nail on a piece of sheet 
iron. Thus protected, no fire that you have 
in your fireplace will char the log., Rest the 
log on the mud sides and then build up over 
it to the chimney, as you built the mud walls 
of the house. If you have a number of nail 





kegs or even small barrels, you can make 
your chimney of them by building the mud 
thickly around the outside. Since your house 
is practically fireproof, it will do no harm if 
the wooden lining of your chimney burns 
out. 

Or, build your chimney like a log cabin, of 
good straight sticks about three inches in 
diameter. As you build, plaster it up thickly 
with mud, inside and out. Such chimneys 
are in use all over the Southern country and 
some of them are many, many years old an< 


_still in good condition, Fig. 7. 


The illustration of the open fireplace and 
chimney with dimensions is made from the 
one in the house where I am now working. 
I give the dimensions and measurements 
because this fireplace is large enough to make 
the room in which we work comfortably warm 
in the coldest weather. The fire does not 
smoke and the chimney draws well. It 
would be a suitable firepace for any council 
room in any camp. The fireplace in front oi 
which I am now standing while I dictate, is 
built of brick, Fig. 4, but it may be built oi 
stone or of mud, Figs. 5 and 6, as already 
described, and the chimney will draw just as 
well, and the fire will give just as much heat 
as does the one built of bricks. 

The self-centered, selfish man or boy, 
the man or boy who does not control his 
emotion of anger and petulance, is in need 0! 
mental first aid, or to use a high-hat term. 
mental hygiene, and there is no better first aid 
for such people than to join in the work o! 
building a shack, shanty or shelter, be it of 
stone, of brick, of sticks, of logs, or of mud. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


If one enters into this with a will, it is a 
lot of fun. If one looks upon it as labor, it is 
simply drudgery, for drudgery is doing some- 
thing that we do not want to do. But any 
fellow who has made mud pies when he was a 
kid will enjoy making mud houses now that he 
isa Scout, a Scoutmaster or even an Executive. 

The adobe house will be warm in the win- 
ter time; it will be a bully house for winter 
week-ends. It will be cool in the summer 
time and will be a bully house for summer 
week-ends. Kit Carson lived at Taos in an 
adobe house, and I have seen an adobe 
church which had been richly decorated 
with hammered gold. In the dry country 


adobes seem to be as permanent as any other 
sort of a house and some of the ruins still 
standing are hundreds of years old. So get 
busy and build an adobe house and by so 
doing win a Merit Badge for architecture, and 
feel that joy which comes only to one who 
has successfully created something by the 
use of his own mind and hands. There 
possibly is no joy greater than that ex- 
perienced by one who develops and makes 
something himself; for when one does this, 
one is in a degree akin to the Great Creator, 
for in this work he is using the divinity im- 
planted in his mind and soul by the Great 
Scoutmaster of the Universe. 
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whipped through again and again, ripping 
the heavy cab sheathing wide, and flinging 
it like frail cardboard in a twisted mass 
against the tender. There was an explosion 
of showering fire and hailing dust, a wild 
chattering like a rivet hammer, and a con- 
tinual bull-like thunder as the great steel tire, 
thrown from the circumference of the last 
driving wheel on the right side, continued its 
flashing arc of destruction. 

Charlie felt himself lifted bodily, spun 
around, a stunning blow in the side. Then a 
rush of cold air on his face. A collision with 
-omething that did not give. A world of 
clumping sounds. And little bubbles of light 
which ballooned out, and silently dissolved. 
\n increasing roar in his ears. Voices— 
Shouts—He opened his eyes. 

He was lying in a little rift where the rocky 
wall fell away for several feet. Rapidly his 
dazed brain cleared. His eyes were wide. A 
stared cry of horror escaped him, for over 
there, wedged cross-ways along the cutting 
was the engine, her gaunt drivers in the air, 
her cab enveloped in blasting fingers of steam, 
white and solid. Charlie tried to rise and 
fell back with an intensity of pain from his 
side. But he had to get up. He had to get 
back into that cab! Old Pop was in there! 
Pov was in there—— 

Shapes began to take form in the flicker- 
ing light of a fire some place. Charlie was on 
his feet. There were fears of pain and a 
savage determination in his eyes. Figures 
of hurrying men brushed past him, pushed 
him, thrust him. But in the wild confusion 
no one noticed the white-faced, jumper-clad 
figure until he was almost to the engine. 
Then a hand grabbed him by the shoulder. 
It was Jamison, wild-eyed and excited. 

‘“‘Where’s Pop?” The question fairly 
shot from his white lips. 

“Tn there,” answered Charlie grimly. 
‘Leggo me. [’m——” 

“Thrown off again?” snarled Jamison, 
turning away. But Charlie’s big, coal- 
blackened hand spun him around. 

“Yes! Thrown out! D’ y’ hear—Thrown 
out!” he gritted. ‘An’ when I get back, I'll 
lick the livin’ spots off you, if y’ say differ- 
ent!” 

The front ranks of the crowd suddenly 
broke. From its midst a broadbacked 
figure in blue denim catapulted. He gripped 
his right side as he ran to the steam-ripped 
wreckage. Restraining hands shot out. 

“Stay back here, you fool! You can’t get 
him out. That steam’ll cook you alive. He 
must be dead anyway! Stay——” 

There was the sound of ripping cloth and 
Charlie broke loose. Like a huge ape he 
went up the side of the overturned tender, 
stood glaring defiance from the top for an 
instant, and dropped through the rushing 
vortex of steam into the cab. 

_ Instantly a knife-like whip cut across him, 
ripping his jumper from him and hurling it 
in flying ribbons to the sky. With one 
paralyzing clap the pain shot all through him 
and was gone. 

Charlie’s senses mustered themselves. 
He was wedged into an angle where the 
wreckage of the right side of the cab and the 
tender were jammed into one twisted mass of 
débris. It wasn’t so bad there. The steam 
didn’t get at him much. It was his side. 

‘Then his pain-shocked brain received a 
stimulus. Somehow sharp above the din of 
escaping steam it came to him. A moan! 
Low. Distinct. The sound brought him 
together like a dash of cold water. 

He found the engineman on the upturned 
footplates, and wedged tight by the stoker 


screw, which had been ripped bodily from the 
steel spine of the tender. He was breathing 
faintly through scalded lips. 

Charlie pulled savagely to free Pop from 
the path of a shrilling steam jet. It cost him 
dearly in pain to his side. Something was 
badly hurt there. He pulled again. His 
strength seemed to be going. What with the 
blinding steam, and his side—His side—— 

And then Pop was free. Above him 
Charlie could see a place between the cab 
roof and the tender where the red glare of the 
fire told him the steam was not so thick. 
He’d have to put Pop through there. 

Gasping for breath, he concentrated all his 
strength in one mighty effort. He had Pop 
on his shoulders now. Up—Up— Some- 
thing in his side seemed to be pulling itself 
right out of his body. Tears ran down his 
coal-begrimed face. Up—more! Pop’s 
head was half way through the hole. He— 
was—heavy. Again—— 

The weight was off his shoulders. The 
engineman must have slid down the side of 
the tank. With rapidly failing strength, 
Charlie made feeble efforts to hoist himself 
up to the hole. Somehow it didn’t seem to 
matter so much any more. The roar ot the 
steam wasn’t so loud now. His side seemed 
to be numb. The hole, and the steam, red 
in the firelight—— 

The jostling figures crowding around the 
stricken engine suddenly stopped. The 
excited, mumbling sadist, bellowed 
orders, all were stilled save the shrill scream 
of the steam as Charlie’s half-scalded body 
showed for an instant amid the swirling vapor 
wavered uncertainly, and slid slowly down 
the side of the tank to the littered roadbed. 

For a long second, no man moved. Then 
Jamison, veteran conductor of the Highline, 
quick-tempered and human, leaped the 
wreckage of some cross-ties, and knelt over 
Charlie where he lay. 

It took two of them to carry him into the 
baggage car and lay him there beside Pop, 
for Charlie was a big chap; bigger than any 
of the rest of them. 

And then, after the wrecking crew from the 
West End had cleared up the wreck of the 
engine, it was the only thing which went 
clear into the ditch as a result of that thrown 
tire, and got some more track down over the 
torn-up ballast, and a couple of West End 
doctors got through overhauling Charlie’s 
smashed ribs and Pop’s scalded shoulders, 
Charlie came out of it. For a long time he 
looked at the bandaged figure beside him. 
One of the doctors, in answer to Charlie’s 
mute question, nodded. 

“‘He’s all right now. Wouldn’t have done 
him any good to have stayed there a minute 
longer though. He’s sleeping. I had to give 
him a shot to make him rest. And you’ve 
got one in you, too, young man.” 

Then Charlie raised his eyes and saw Jami- 
son and some of the gang standing there 
looking down on him. But somehow his 
eyes wouldn’t stay open. 

‘Gosh, Charlie,” he heard the conduc- 
tor’s voice speak warmly. “It must have 
been something awful in that cab. How did 
you ever do it, anyway?” 

And Charlie Potatoes McManus raised his 
heavy-lidded eyes again with great difficulty. 
The morphine was getting in its work. 

“‘It—was-—gosh-awful—in there,”’ he said 
slowly. “But I had to go—back—because 
I forgot—my—forgot my—lunch bucket— 
when I—jumped!” 

All of which might have sounded a lot like 
bragging on Charlie’s part. But it wasn’t, 
for Charlie was talking in his sleep. 
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of ...on this whiz of a scoreboard 


It’s FREE.... 


yours for the asking! 


How would you like to chalk up your 
height and weight each month on a 
scoreboard that carries your own 
score surrounded by the champions’ 
records? 

It’s a wonderful thing to have, this 
scoreboard. 

Not only because it gives the 
world’s records... illustrated, and 
with all the essential details of time, 
place, etc., but... , 

It gives you a place to run up a 
record yourself. Right in its center, 
if you will just follow a few simple 
“training squad” rules... you can 
chalk up real gains in weight and 
height, month after month! 

Thousands and thousands of boys 
have sent for this Scoreboard and 
have joined this country-wide train- 
ing squad. Here’s how they’re mak- 
ing their weight and height record 
climb: 


Real “training squad” 


good food. Get lots of sleep, fresh air, 
exercise. Avoid things that don’t be- 
long on the “training table.” For in- 
stance...drinks which contain caffein. 

Instead, pick a- drink that is a 
score-builder. Postum made with 
milk. It’s a hot drink... delicious 
along with your meals... and it’s a 
favorite with coaches and with teams. 

Postum is made of whole wheat 
and bran, roasted brown. All you do 
is to add hot milk and a little sugar 
to Instant Postum, and you have a 
drink that wins approval at “team” 
tables everywhere. A drink that com- 
bines the nourishment of milk and 
the wholesomeness of grains. 


Send for FREE Scoreboard 
and Sample 


Fill out the coupon and mail it now. 
Back will come... a Scoreboard that 
you'll be proud of, now ... yes, and 
more and more...as your record 
climbs! With the Scoreboard will 
come a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum, so that you can start at once. 





rules 


FREE... Scoreboard and Sample! 





These are the rules. Simple— 
easy to follow: Eat plenty of 


© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. P-— 8, L. 9-29 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps my 
score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Name 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Postum is one of the Post Food Products, 
which include also Grape-N uts, Post Toasties 


Street 





and Post's Bran Flakes. Your Grocer sells 


State _ 





Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made City 
in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of 


Fill in completely—print name and address 








the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. H 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but | 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. 





The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 








thould be boiled 20 minutes. 
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It snaps! It pops! It crackles! 


Wuat A CEREAL! So crisp it actually crackles when you pour 
on milk or cream! Packed with wonder flavor. 

When you go camping, don’t forget to take plenty of Rice 
Krispies along. How you'll enjoy them on brisk mornings, when 
the smell of pine is in the air! Try them after a hike, when you’re 
tired and dusty. They’re just exactly what you want. 

The flavor and crispness of Rice Krispies are welcome additions 
to any meal. Wholesome and easy to digest. Add fruits or honey 
for double enjoyment. Or Rice Krispies are delicious just plain. 

Sold by all grocers in the familiar red- 
Made by Kellogg in 
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TOMORROW’S 
Captains of I. ndustry 


15,000 bright young boys make up Western Union’s Mes- 
senger Service. America can look to them for the leaders 
of tomorrow. They are the timber from which successful 


business men will come. 


The boy who starts his career as a Western Union Mes- 
senger gets off on the right foot on his path to success. 
He has a healthful, interesting job that pays him well, gives 
him a practical training in the fundamentals of business 
and through daily contact with up-and-going business men 

' furnishes him with opportunities to advance himself rapidly. 


While employed by Western Union he gets his bicycle 
at cost, has vacations with pay and has unlimited oppor- 
tunities for educational and physical recreation. 

Western Union is looking for bright young 


boys to enter the Messenger Service. Our local 
manager will gladly give you full information. 


WESTERN UNION ; 
essenger Service: 

















A Scout Record 


WHEN Donald Frost 

reached his twelfth year, 
he joined the Lone Scout 
Division and shortly after 
that, entered the Brunswick 
-High School, of Brunswick, 
Neb. When he entered school, 
he was unknown, but as a 
Scout soon made friends 
through his Scout connections. 
He was elected President of 
his Class in his second year. As a Junior he 
was editor of the school paper and school 
annual, won a letter in basketball, and in his 
Senior year edited the High School paper, 
made his letter in basketball for the second 
time, took part in the class play, and deliv- 
ered a class prophecy at the Senior Annual 
Banquet. Lone Scout Frost was an Honor 
student in his graduating class, having grad- 
uated at the age of fifteen, and won scholar- 
ships to Nebraska Associated Church Col- 
leges, Nebraska Normal Schools, and the 
Chillicothe Business College of Missouri, a 
cash value totalling $300.00. In addition to 
this, he was awarded the Balfour Key for 
Scholarship, Loyalty and Achievement dur- 
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troop or tribe and are inclined 
to be disinterested, brace up 
and think of your Lone Scout 
brothers who are blazing the 
trail alone. You should be 
glad that you have the per- 
sonal cooperation and friend- 
ship of brother Scouts. 

I am sure that Scouting is 
more interesting when a num- 
ber of Scouts work together, 
but nevertheless it may be 
and is being carried on alone 
and is very interesting. 

New Council Chief, Region 7 
GEORGE E. BERGMAN has been ap- 

proved by National Headquarters, to 
serve as acting-Council Chief for Region 7. 
His appointment became effective on June 1, 
1929. 

We congratulate Mr. Bergman on his ap 
pointment and his opportunity for service 
and constructive leadership. 


The County League 
By Robert Chapel, Manchester, Ia. 
HE Delaware County Scout League is re 
sponsible for the increase of membership 
in Delaware County from 69 to 300. Now, 
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NE SCOUT TRIBE 


THs Tribe is the result of contact made with one boy in Rural territory outside of Council 
Supervision. The Tribe members live in three counties—Warren, Lincoln, and Saint Charles, 


Mo. It has fifty-two members and 


has been instrumental in organizing a Troop in one of th 


County-seat towns. The Tribe has taken three educational trips, conducted two radio broadcasting 
programs in the interest of Scouting, has taken three auto camping trips, visited the State Colleg: 
of Agriculture on two occasions, the State Legislature while in session, and the State Penitentiary 
Farm. Mr. John F. Case, editor of the Missouri Ruralist, is the leader; a busy man, Stat: 





President of Farmers’ Organizations, author, feature story writer, lecturer. 


ing his college career. He attributes much of 
his success in school work to the Lone Scout 
program and its character building and 
citizenship training values. 


Blazing the Trail 

By Charles McClelland, Jr., L. S. D., L. S. O, 
AMONG the army of Scouts who read this 

article perhaps there are many, who, 
like the writer, are blazing the trail alone. 
Although I have accomplished no great feat, 
I wish to tell my experience as a blazer of the 
Lone Scout Trail. 

I live in a rural district thirty-five miles 
from the nearest Boy Scout Troop. It is im- 
possible to belong even to a local Lone Scout 
Patrol. I have had only one Lone Scout com- 
panion and he has recently left this vicinity. 

This may sound like a “‘hard-luck story,” 
but it isn’t. I am merely stating the facts to 
let you know that I am truly blazing the trail 
alone. But am I discouraged? No! Not in 
the least! 

I joined the B. S. A., November 12, 1926. 
Since then I have passed all the degrees, won 
the L. S. O. and have gotten a nice start to- 
ward literary achievement. 

Doubtless many boys have achieved as 
much or more under like circumstances per- 
haps in less time. However, that is of little 
‘consequence as the object of this article is not 
to boast but to boost. 

Is it not wonderful that a boy may live 
where it is impossible to form a Troop or 
Patrol and yet belong to the grand old Bo 
Scouts of America? It is a privilege whi 
every rural boy should cherish. 

Don’t get discouraged. If you belong toa 
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perhaps I can give you a few of the points 
that will make a County Lone Scout League 
a success. 

Talk to the Scoutmaster of the Scout 
Troop or Tribe in your county and tell him 
that you think all the Scouts should work to- 
gether through a County League. Get him 
to tell the other Scoutmasters about it. If 
your county is under a Council, persuade the 
Executives to help you. Remember that 
your aim is to unite the Troop and Lone 
Scouts of your county so they can work as a 
unit of B.S. A. 

The Scoutmaster of your county could 
undoubtedly get together, draw up reg- 
ulations, elect officers. ‘The most experi 
enced Scoutmaster should be appointed the 
leader. A publicity agent, a treasurer, a camp 
committee and a. membership committee 
should be elected. After the league has been 
formed, interest the county newspaper in 
publishing rural scout news, putting in a 
description of the Scout Movement in the 
first issue. 

If you can secure the interest of the count) 
superintendent of schools he can meet with 
the Chief Scoutmaster and the county agri 
cultural agent, and this done, your success is 
almost sure. Choose your Lone Scout Dem 
onstrators from the Lone Scouts in you: 
county and secure permission from the teach- 
ers for Scout ‘demonstration in the school 
Get the business and the fraternal organiza 
tions interested in your work by putting on 
public demonstrations, exhibiting Lone Scout- 
ing. This done, the boys of the county will 
be eager to join our beloved Lone Scouts, 
Boy Scouts of America. 
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Early Saturday morning Saleratus was out 
on the lawn gazing dubiously at the cloudy 
sky. They ate breakfast silently, but, al- 
most as they finished, the sun burst through 
the clouds, bathing the earth in mellow rays 
that held promise for a beautiful day. 

Bill drove them to the store, where 
Saleratus was disappointed not to find a 
crowd of buyers waiting for the doors to 
open. Zebulon too, was nervous, but before 
nine-thirty the housewives of Martinsburg 
began to trickle in, their numbers slowly in- 
creasing at first, until by noon the store was 
doing a roaring business. 

Saleratus’s idea of a gift of merchandise 
with each dollar sale was effective. A 
crowd of women, three deep, milled about 
the loag counter on which this merchandise 
was displayed, having qualified by reason of 
their purchases. 

During the noon hour there was a lull, but 
early afternoon brought people who had 
driven in from the country and, with un- 
diminished vigor, the sale proceeded until 
closing time. 

Zebulon Bates was delighted. His cash 
receipts for the day exceeded the largest 
week’s business in the store’s history. He 
wanted to give each of the boys twenty 
dollars, which Saleratus refused. Instead 
he got Mr. Bates’ promise to use not less 
than a page of space in the next issues of 
The Blade, and thereafter, half-pages for a 
whole year. 

“They’re on the run,” Saleratus said to 
Bill that evening. “Next week a lot of 
your old advertisers will be back clamoring 
for space.” 

“Dugan will crack the whip over any that 
show signs of wavering, ” replied Bill. 
? That will keep them in line.” 

“Not on your life, it won’t,” said Sale- 
ratus. ‘‘They’ll know mighty well that, if 
they don’t advertise, Zebulon will, and that 
so long as they don’t and he does, ‘he’s going 
to get a lion’s share of the trade. When it 
comes to displeasing Dugan or going broke, 
they are going to take a chance on Dugan’s 
getting sore. 

“T hope you’re right, * muttered Bill 
rising. ‘‘By the way,” he continued, “‘here’s 
a funny one. Helen Whiting told me this 
afternoon Dugan had offered her $1,500 
above the mortgage for her land. Said it 
was worth that to him to be able to start 
work this fall. I don’t understand why he’s 
in such a hurry to get possession. All he 
has to do is wait until the note falls due 
early in the spring, then take it over. They 
aren’t going to do so much on that land to 
need it this fall.” 

The next morning Saleratus drew Bill 
aside. “Is there a crackerjack surveyor 
about here, who isn’t owned by Dugan, and 
can keep his mouth shut?” he asked. 

“There is,” said Bill. “Old Charlie 
Gaskell. He used to do all the county work 
until Dugan got down on him and had him 
fired. He’s a good surveyor, and honest as 
daylight.” 

The next morning Saleratus went with 
Bill to his office, where he fidgeted about 
in the fond expectation that a steady stream 
of Martinsburg merchants would appear, 
clamoring for space in The Blade. Nothing 
happened. 

After luncheon the hours dragged by until 
four o’clock, and even Saleratus had almost 
abandoned hope that that day, at least, 
was to bring any favorable developments. 

As the hands of the clock moved slowly 
toward the half hour, a man entered the 
office and asked for Bill, who was in the 
press room. 

“Till get him,” Saleratus said, and he 
started for the rear of the building, meeting 
Bill returning to the office. 

“Hullo, Ed,” Bill said. “What can I do 
for you?” 

“Guess I’ll run an ad in the next week’s 
paper,” Ed replied. 

“Fine,” said Bill. 
about copy?” 

“Yeh, quarter page. Use the last copy I 
ran, that will do. Run it T. F.” 

Saleratus suddenly stepped up to the man 
and, shaking him warmly by the hand, said, 
“T’m Slater, Bill’s new advertising manager. 
You’re Mr. Barrows, owner of the Elite 
Dry Goods Store, aren’t you?” 

Without waiting for a reply, he rattled on, 
“We're delighted to have you back in the 
paper again, Mr. Barrows, and I’m sure 
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“Same space, how 


you'll agree with me that this week The 
Blade proved conclusively its power as an 
advertising medium.” 

“Yeh,” said Mr. Barrows dryly, “‘it seemed 
to. ” 

“So I greatly regret,” Saleratus con- 
tinued, “‘ we cannot accept your advertising.” 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Barrows. 

“Why, you see,” Saleratus said glibly, 
“such a demand has recently developed for 
space in The Blade we only accept classified 
advertising on a T.F. basis.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” snorted Mr. 
Barrows, turning toward the door, while 
Bill glared savagely at Saleratus. 

“Yes,” said Saleratus. ‘‘We only have so 
much display space, and naturally if one 
firm wanted all of it we could accept their 
contract, unless we had sold space to others.” 

“Say,” demanded Mr. Barrows, “Zeb 
Bates isn’t going to take four pages a week, 
is he?” 

“T didn’t say so,” replied Saleratus 
suavely, “‘but I think I might say, without 
betraying any business confidences, that 
after this week’s demonstration, Mr. Bates 
is thoroughly sold on using large space 
regularly in The Blade. 

“*T’ll bet he is,” said Mr. Barrows savagely. 
“That old fossil never did so much business 
before in a month as he did Saturday. I got 
a better and bigger store than he has.” 

“Well, then,” interrupted Saleratus, 
“don’t you think it would be good mer- 
chandising, to reserve generous space in 
The Blade, so the people of this county will 
not forget it?” 

“T guess,” said Mr. Barrows slowly, 
“you’re right. For how long must I con- 
tract?” 

“Six months,” said Saleratus sweetly. 
“Here’s an order for a half-page, sign it 
please.” 

Mr. Barrows signed and went out, but 
before his footsteps died away Bill collapsed 
into the nearest chair. “Gosh,” he said, 
“T thought you’d spilled the beans.” 

“Spilled the beans?” queried Saleratus 
mildly. . ‘I was only heaping ’em up on 
your plate, Bill,” he continued, “you’ve got 
to make these babies sign contracts, other- 
wise they’ll be dodging in and out of the 
paper like rabbits out of a burrow. They’ll 
come in. When Dugan puts on the pressure 
they’ll stay out. Sign ’em up and they’ll 
tell Dugan they’re under contract and can’t 
stop. Who’s this?” 

“Harry Weston; owns the largest grocery 
store in town,” replied Bill. ‘‘Go ahead, 
you sell him.” 

They rode home in triumph, for Harry 
Weston also had succumbed to Saleratus’s 
salesmanship. Bill, a terrific load lifted 
from his shoulders, was bubbling over with 
spirits, and praised Saleratus’ sagacity to 
the skies, as he told of the events of the 
afternoon. 

When he finished, Mrs. Westervelt, with a 
catch in her voice, threw her arms around 
Saleratus’s neck, saying, “‘You peach, you’ve 
saved Bill,” and, before the astonished youth 
realized what was happening, kissed him on 
the cheek. 

Saleratus blushed a fiery red, Bill grinned, 
and the boys roared. ‘‘Than—Thanks,” he 
stammered amidst another gale of laughter 
from his friends. 

“Save Helen’s land for her and I'll give 
you another,” said Mrs. Westervelt, dabbing 
at her eyes. 

The next morning Charlie Gaskell was at 
the house before breakfast was finished, and 
with Saleratus and Bill, went into executive 
session on the piazza. 

“What P aag you found out?” Saleratus 
asked as they settled themselves. 

“Plenty,” said Gaskell, rolling a stump of 
a cigar from one corner of his mouth to the 
other. “Helen Whiting owns that strip of 
land between the state highway and Dugan’s 
park. She don’t know it. Roger didn’t, 
and I doubt if his father did. It’s part of 
the original state grant to the man Roger’s 
pa bought from. Records was kep kinder 
careless: out here in early days. Long as I 
kin remember it was always considered part 
o’ the Johnson land Dugan bought, but 
Hiram Johnson never really owned it, so 
legally he couldn’t give title on that strip 
to Dugan.” 

Saleratus sprang from his chair. . “‘ You’re 
sure,” he cried, bending over the old 
surveyor. 
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enced before. It costs only $6 including case 
to match, and may be 
obtained from your 
local Scout outfitter, 
the Department of 
Scout Supplies, or 
any Kodak dealer, 
Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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nother merit badge for you... 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


With the Boy Scout Kodak the 


new requirements are easy to meet 


URELY, you'd like to win 
S another merit badge. 
Well, here’s one that you can 
soon have sewn on your sash, 
It’s the Merit Badge for Pho- 
tography— now easier to win 


than ever before! 


The requirements have been 
simplified, and with a Boy 


Scout Kodak you’!l have no trouble passing 
them. For this new Kodak, officially ap- 
proved by National Headquarters, fulfills 
every Boy Scout picture-taking need. 


It is colored olive drab, makes pictures 


15g x 2% and bears the First Class badge 


insignia on both the face of the camera and 
its handsome leather case. What’s more, 
you can wear it on your belt wherever you 


go—ready for instant use. 


Decide now to win the Photography Merit 
Badge with the help of an official Boy Scout 
Kodak—the Kodak that offers you more 
picture-taking fun than you’ve ever experi- 
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New Photography Merit Badge 
Requirements Officially Approved 
by Boy Scouts of America 


To Obtain a Merit Badge for Photography 
a Scout must: 
1. Demonstrate knowledge of what a cam- 
era is and his familiarity with its essential 
parts, and explain purpose of each of the 
following: Finder, lens, shutter, diaphragm 
opening, bellows, focusing scale. 
2. Understand the basic principles of com- 
position, explaining such points as har- 
monious grouping of objects or individuals, 
careful selection of background, good hand- 
ling of light or shade. 
3. Submit twelve good quality pictures taken 
by himself, but not necessarily finished 
by himself, demonstrating his knowledge of 
the principles stated in Requirement 2. Not 
more than six pictures may be submitted 
from any one of the following groups, and 
the collection must include one from each 
group. 
Group A. Landscapes or water pictures. 
** _B. Groups of persons or animals. 

C. Person; domestic animal or bird; wild 
animal or bird; article made by Scout 
for some Scout Requirement. 

D. Architectural subjects or street scenes. 

4. Demonstrate a knowledge of the steps re- 
quired in the developing and printing process. 
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Travel 
with the ‘Band 


ON’T envy the fellows who get all the 

trips... who ride the Pullmans and follow 
the teams to the big games. Join the band 
and go along. When you belong to a school, 
community or Scout band, your opportunities 
for pleasure and profit are multiplied. The 
band always is the center of attraction where 
there’s life and action and fun. 


A New Plan for Organizing 
Boy Scout Bands 


Scout bands are winning fame everywhere. Your 
troop, too, can have a band of its own. It’s easy. 
Conn factory organizers will handle all details for 
you. Show this offer to Dad and your Scoutmaster. 
Ask them to write Conn for complete information. 


You Learn Quickly On a Conn 


Conn instruments are so easy to play that progress is 
amazingly quick. Starting with beginners it’s easily 
possible to have a playing band in 60 to 90 days, 
A genuine Conn—choice of Sousa and world’s 
greatest artists—costs you no more than other so 
called standard makes. Yet you get extra quality and 
many special features available nowhere else. Sousa 
says that a complete equipment of Conn instruments 
enhances the musical value of any band at least 50%. 
FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments on any in- 
strument. Write for interesting booklet and special trial offer. 
Mention instrument interested in. Just mail the coupon. 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 907 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. | 











G Without obligati please send details of your band organizing plan ( ). Also free literature 
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“Sure,” replied Gaskell. ‘I’ve checked 
my figures three times, and bin over th’ 
deeds in th’ cote house.” 

“Whew,” whistled Saleratus. ‘ Dugan’s 
got fifty thousand dollars’ worth of con- 
struction he can’t get into. The state owns 
the land on the other side of his?” 

“Tt does,” replied Gaskell, “and,” he 
added, “‘it won’t sell. He can’t get a right- 
of-way neither.” 

“Boy,” Saleratus cried, “we’ve got him 
licked.” 

“‘Here’s the papers,” said Gaskell, handing 
Saleratus a sheaf of documents. “I had ’em 
witnessed by a notary. They’re correct. 
T’'ll be goin’ now,” he added. ‘“G’bye.” 

“He can’t be mistaken, can he?” Sale- 
ratus asked anxiously. 

“Not a chance,” replied Bill. ‘Gaskell 
is the best surveyor in th ecounty. But,” 
he added, “what good will it do Helen? All 
Dugan has to do is sit tight and foreclose 
in the spring.” 

“That’s just what I intend he shan’t do,” 
said Saleratus. “How much is Mrs. Whit- 
ing’s land really worth?” 

“A fair price would be ten thousand,” 
said Bill. 

Ten minutes later Saleratus strolled into 
the Jefferson County National Bank and 
asked for Mr. Dugan. Mr. Dugan was busy, 
a clerk informed him and suggested he sit 
down and wait. 

Suddenly he was aroused by a smooth, 
pleasant voice calling his name from across 
the partition that separated the lobby of 
the bank from the desks of its officials. 

He looked up and saw, beaming at him, 
a rubicund little man with white hair care- 
fully parted in the middle and cheeks as 
smooth and pink as those of a baby. ~ “You 
wanted to see me?” Mr. Dugan asked. 
“Come in,” he continued, holding open a 
gate. 

Saleratus entered. ‘What can I do for 
you, my boy?” Mr. Dugan asked. 

“T’ve been admiring your park,” said 
Saleratus, taking the plunge. “It looks to 
me as though it will be a wonder. You must 
have spent a lot on it already.” 

Mr. Dugan smiled. ‘We have spared no 
expense, and will spare none, in making 
Echo Park attractive and first class in 
every respect. Did you want to see me about 
a job there next summer?” 

“No,” said Saleratus. “I only wondered 
why you built such an elaborate entrance 
you can’t use.” 

The jovial expression on Mr. Dugan’s face 
changed. It was almost imperceptible, yet 
Saleratus was sure he noticed a difference. 
His voice, however, was still smooth and 
silky as he asked, “Just what do you 
mean?” 

“Mr. Dugan,” said Saleratus, “you know, 
and I know, you can’t use that entrance 
because the land between it and the state 
road belongs to Mrs. Whiting.” 

“Mrs. Whiting send you here?” 

“T’m acting in her interests,” replied 
Saleratus quietly. 

“Tf you are,” said Mr. Dugan, “‘you must 
know I hold a mortgage on Mrs. Whiting’s 
land. The note falls due next spring; she 
can’t meet it. Recently I offered her $1,500 
more than the mortgage, which she foolishly 
refused.” 

“T wouldn’t call it foolish,” replied Sale- 
ratus calmly. “Providential is a more 
expressive word.” 

“If Mrs. Whiting feels that $1,500 is not 
fair, I’ll give her $2,000.” 

“Mr. Dugan,” said Saleratus politely, 
“T thought so intelligent and experienced a 
man as you would want to be reasonable. 
I am sure you meant to say $6,000 instead 
of $2,000, didn’t you?” 

“Not much, I didn’t,” replied Dugan. 
“Two thousand is more than the place is 
worth.” 

“Not to you,” suggested Saleratus. 
“Shall I tell you why?” he continued, 
feeling the time had come to play his highest 
trump. 

Mr. Dugan nodded. 

“Tt’s like this,” Saleratus began. ‘On 
the side of your park nearest town the state 
owns the land. Correct me if I am mis- 
taken,” he said politely. 

“T will,” muttered Mr. Dugan grimly. 
“Go on. ” 
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“The land on the far side is Mrs. Whit- 
ing’s. This undoubtedly you can get pos- 
session of next spring when you refuse to 
renew her mortgage, but,” he paused and 
looked at Mr. Dugan. 

“Go on,” said Mr. Dugan. 

“But,” repeated Saleratus and threw his 
bombshell, ‘‘a strip of land, thirty feet wide 
bordering the state highway and running 
from a point beyond where the Whiting 
property touches the lake, past your park, 
to the state land on the other side, and 
so absolutely shutting off all entrance to 
your park, is not included in the mortgage 
you hold on the rest of Mrs. Whiting’s 
property.” 

For a minute Mr. Dugan did not reply. 
Then he turned to Saleratus and, without a 
trace of anger asked, “How much?” 

“Six thousand above the mortgage,” 
Saleratus replied promptly. 

“Tl give you fifty-five hundred,” said 
Mr. Dugan. 

“Tl advise Mrs. Whiting to accept,” 
said Saleratus rising. “Oh!” he continued. 
“There’s one thing more I nearly forgot.” 

‘Don’t be bashful, speak up,” interrupted 
Mr. Dugan. ‘“You’ve taken my shirt, you 
might as well have my collar and tie also. 
What is it?” 

“The County advertising for The Blade.” 

Mr. Dugan laughed. “I suppose now 
The Blade might as well have it. But 
what makes you think I can dictate 
what paper shall have the County adver- 
tising?”’ 

“Of course,” said Saleratus, with a grin, 
“T don’t know, but I’ve got an idea your 
help would be pretty valuable. How 
about it?” 

Mr. Dugan held out his hand. “Slater,” 
he said, “I’ve been watching you for a week. 
That sale you pulled for Zeb Bates was 
clever, and it had an aftermath that was 
entirely pleasing to The Blade. There’s one 
thing, though I want to put you right on. 
Honestly, I didn’t know that strip of land 
was not covered by the mortgage when I 
made my first offer to Mrs. Whiting. I only 
found it out yesterday. After I saw Charlie 
Gaskell poking around out there, I went 
to the court house and found what he 


id. 

“Glad you have no hard feelings,” Sal- 
eratus said, shaking hands. 

“None,” replied Mr. Dugan. “I don’t 
like to be beaten, but you trimmed me 
squarely. You’re smart. I like smart 
people.” 

Saleratus found Bill and Mrs. Westervelt 
in Bill’s office. “Bill,” he said as he entered, 
““Dugan’s promised to help you get back 
the County advertising.” 

“No!” cried Bill. 

“Yes,” said Saleratus. 

“Saleratus,” Bill said, “I’m going to 
give you a commission of fifteen per cent 
on the advertising you’ve sold.” 

“Ts that enough?” asked Mrs. Bill. 

“No, Bill,” said Saleratus, “I won’t 
take a cent. I didn’t enlist in this war to 
make money and I’ve had a bully time.” 

“‘T don’t suppose you could budge him on 
Helen’s land?” Mrs. Westervelt asked 
anxiously. 

“Sold it to him for twelve thousand.” 

“What!” they chorused. 

“Yeh, think it’s enough, don’t you?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“Enough!” cried Mrs. Westervelt. “Helen 
will be nearly crazy with joy. She expected 
to lose it all. She’ll want to give you the 
regular commission.” 

“‘Won’t take it,” said Saleratus promptly. 
“She needs the money.” 

“You’re wonderful,” replied Mrs. Wester- 
velt. ‘“‘Can’t we repay you in some way? 
First you put old Zeb’s business on its feet, 
then you save The Blade for Bill, and finally 
you get Helen fifty-five hundred dollars she 
never expected to have. Now you won’t 
let us give you anything in return. It isn’t 
fair.” 

“Yes, I will,” said Saleratus. 

“What?” 

“What you promised me,” he said, taking 
a step toward her. ‘You remember, don’t 

ou?” 

“T do and I will,” she laughed, while Bill 
grinned a cordial assent. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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My Pal Goes to School 


By D. L. Griffith 


Illustrated by Josef Cisar 


T SEEMED that Dad was never going 
to give me the pal I wanted; and it hurt 
me a lot for it would have been so easy 

for him to grant my wish. You see Dad 
breeds dogs as a hobby: and ever since the 
first gold and black Gordon Setter came into 
the house, I had wanted one of my own. 
Of course I could always play with the grown 
dogs and the older pups, but that is not the 
same as having one of your very own. But 
Dad kept putting me off, smilingly: I was not 
quite old enough; the pup that I wanted was 
not just the right one—until I really despaired 
of ever owning a pup. 

I think that there must have been six or 
seven litters of pups that arrived in the two 
years that I had been waiting; and the pups, 
one after another, had gone to make other 
homes and other fellows happy. Then, one 
winter day, Flower Girl whelped a litter 
that was sired by a famous champion from 
a distant state. I knew that there was some- 
thing strange about that litter very shortly 
after it had arrived in the world: for Dad, 
instead of commenting on a certain pup and 
its possibilities, as was his custom, took one 
look; gave a short whistle; and then came 
out to where Mother and I were waiting and 
his eyes were shining. 

“What is it?’”’ asked Mother. 

‘Just go in and tell me if you see the same 
thing that I think I saw or if I am just dream- 
ing,” answered Dad. 

Mother went in on tiptoe. She was only 
gone a minute or two and when she came out 
her eyes were shining too. 

“Tt is wonderful,” said she. 

“More like a miracle,” said Dad. 

But what it was that was wonderful or 
a miracle, neither of them would tell me. 
In fact, they did not seem to want to talk 
about either Flower Girl or the pups at all. 
This was so unusual that I made up my mind 
to keep my eyes open to see if I could solve 
the mystery. The next odd thing I noticed 
was that Dad was not making an effort to 
sell any of the pups. Usually within a few 
weeks after they were born, Dad had ad- 
vertised the pups in one of the dog or the 
hunting magazines and by the time they were 
three months old they were all sold. He said 
that if he kept a pup longer than three 
months he became so attached to it that he 
did not want to sell it. But with Flower 
Girl’s pups the regular routine of the kennel 
seemed to be put aside. Not only did Dad 
not try to sell them, but he and Mother 
seemed to stay away from them, and they 
told me to stay away too. 

It was not until the pups were six weeks 
old, and Dad was starting to wean them, 
that he spent any time with them; and not 
until they were two months old that I got my 
first real look at them. 

“Son,” said Dad, on this eventful morning, 
“T’m going out to feed the pups. Want to 
come along?” 

Did I want to go along? Well, there seemed 
to be too few words in the English language 
to tell just how much I did want to go so 
I just said—“‘ Sure.” 

The pups were running around the kennel 
and prowling about in the corners, while 
Flower Girl, in a perfect “charge,” was look- 
ing things over from the seclusion of the top 
of the large box which formed their sleeping 
quarters. 

Dad sat down on a crate, just outside, 
= motioned me to sit down beside 

im. 

“Buster,” said he, “you have been want- 
ing a dog of your own for the last two years, 
and there have been times when you have 
thought me hard for refusing you. Now 
that you are old enough to have a dog, I 
want to explain to you why I have not given 
you a pup before and to tell you what you 
must promise to do before I agree to give 
you one from this litter. 

“Since we are breeding dogs, 
and people are coming to buy pups, 
and since we have only a small 
space to devote to our 
dogs, you can see that 
any old pup that we 
may happen to like ___... 
cannot be kept—your ~ 
pup or mine must 
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be one that we want to keep for breed- 
ing or show. Also, as people form their 
ideas as to what a grown dog is going to look 
like from the big dogs that are about, your 
pup must be kept clean and well groomed, 
and he must be taught to be orderly and 
obedient. This teaching must come 
from you and you must, if you want 
a pup, agree to take a certain time 
from your play and spend it on the 
pup, every day. After he is ‘Yard 
broken,’ and I mean by that, obedient 
to the regular commands, you will 
have more time to play for it does 
not take a great ba of time to 
groom him. 


“Heel!” 


“Now the question is—Do you want a pup 
badly enough to give up that part of your 
play time?” 

I knew my Dad well enough to know that, 
if I said “yes,” he would expect me to do 
just what I promised even if the skating were 
fine or the sledding the best you ever saw. 
But I did want that Gordon pup, so I put 
out my hand and we shook on the bargain. 

‘‘Now pick your pup,” said Dad, “and take 
your time, for in that litter of eight there are six 
of the finest Gordon pups I have ever seen.” 


I HAD seen all kinds of people choose the 

pups they wanted, and each of them had a 
different method. Somehow none of their 
ways seemed to fill my needs, for I knew that 
I just had to pick the best pup in that litter. 
I watched them play around for a while, and 
then—with my heart in my mouth—I pointed 
to one. 

YS deg that fellow,” I said. 

“ ? ” 

“‘He is the biggest. He is the best colored, 
and has the biggest bones. His body is 
short. His head is long and his eyes are very 
dark. And he makes the other pups do what 
he wants without bullying them. He is the 
boss of that litter.” ' 

Dad patted me on the back. 

“You did quite a fair job of picking—that 
is the pup I had planned to keep for myself. 
Well, now that he is yours bring him out here 
and we will start him to school.” 

You may be sure that I lost no time in 
bringing my pup out of the kennel and setting 
him down before us. 

“Now,” said Dad, “we must name him. 
Every self-respecting dog has 
two different names. He can- 
not be self-respecting unless 
he has. One name is to be a 
short one for a kennel name, 
and one is used for his reg- 





















istered name in the different stud books.” 
“‘Let’s call him ‘Pete’ for short,” I sug- 
gested. 
At that moment a sparrow flew by and, like 
a black and gold arrow, “Pete” shot after it. 
“**Whistling Shot’ ought to be good for 
his fancy name,” I added. 
““*Hunting-moon Whistling 
Shot,’” (Hunting-moon is our 
kennel name, and all of our 
dogs have it added to their 
own names) “better known as 
‘Pete.’ That pup is well named, 
Buster.” 


ND so it was that my pup 

received his names. 

“One thing that you must 
remember all through your life 
as a dog trainer,” Dad went 
on, “is to be.sure that your 
pup knows what you want him 
todo. Then you must see that 
he does that thing willingly and 
promptly. Do not go too 
strong on the matter of punish- 
ment. Of course, if the pup 
deliberately disobeys you, he 
must be corrected. This does 
not need to be severe. The 
mere fact that you whom he 
loves better than anything in 
the world are going to whip 
him is a punishment in itself. 
The same thing goes for reward. 
Many people try to get a dog 
to do things by giving him a 
bit of meat every time he 
obeys a command properly. 
This is wrong, since it makes 
the dog obedient only as long as he is re- 
warded, or as long as he happens to want 
the reward you are going to give him. An 
occasional reward is fine. But the idea is 
to get him to do what you order because 
you want him to. 

“To start with the problem in hand: here 
we have a green pup. He wants to do three 
things—eat, sleep and play. He has been 
accustomed to do these things when he has 
pleased. He knows neither of us and does 
not recognize either of us as his master—a 
person to be obeyed. We must begin to 
teach him that he has a master and that 
there are certain commands that he must 
obey. 

“The first of these commands is ‘steady.’ 
This means that the pup 
must stand still until 
you give him permission 
to move. Now take a 
small handful of this 
raw meat, put it on his 
plate and set it down 
before him. He will 
want to gulp it down at 
once just as he has al- 
ways done. Put your 
one hand against his 
chest and hold him away 
from the plate. He will 
struggle for a moment 


“Downl ” 














to get to it, but you must hold him still, 
saying ‘steady’ in an ordinary tone of voice. 
Do not speak loud to a pup or he will soon 
get the idea that you are not in earnest until 
you yell at him. In a moment or two he 
will stop his struggling and relax for a mo- 
ment. Just as soon as he does this, make 
a chuckling sound with your tongue and let 
go of him.” 

Sure enough, Pete made a dive at the 
meat so quickly that I had barely time to 
stop him. Then he struggled and strained 
against my hand. At last he relaxed and 
stood still. I petted his head with my free 
hand and then chucked, taking my hand 
away from his breast at the same time. He 
seemed to understand that he had done a 
wonderful thing, for he turned and looked up 
at me, his little tail wagging, before he paid 
any attention to the meat. 

In a week he was standing like stone at 
“steady” without needing my hand to steady 
him. Then I took him out in the yard and 
played with him, but every once in a while 
I would call ‘‘steady” to him, and at the 
word he would stop and stand like a little 
statue until I chucked again. The third 
week I started to teach him signals, and 
every time I said “steady” I would give a 
short whistle. In a very short time he was 
obeying either the word or the sound. 

The next lesson was to teach him what 
“come” meant. Dad put a tiny collar on 
him, and tied a long piece of string to it. 
Pete started out to see the world and I let the 
string run loose through my hands. Then I 
gave a short whistle and he stood still—he 
knew just what that whistle meant. 

“Come,” I said. 

Of course he did not know what the new 
word meant, so I gave a tug on the twine 
and then kept pulling him steadily toward 
me. When he was in front of me I stooped 
over and told him what a grand pup he was. 
The fourth time that we tried the new com- 
mand he recognized it and came to me as 
fast as his little legs would bring him. Dad 
was as pleased as could be, and I was mighty 
proud of my pup. We stopped the lesson 
then and there before he could tire and then 
we had a grand romp. Of course I had to 
be gentle for a three-months-old pup cannot 
be used for a baseball—but we had a lot of 
fun. 


EFORE long, Pete was obeying perfectly 

the command “come” or the long 
whistle which is the corresponding signal. 
Then I tried to hide from him before whis- 
tling, but he usually found me before long. 

““Down” was the next step in his educa- 
tion. At the word, the 
pup must sit down on 
his rear legs, lower his 

front legs until they 
are straight out be- 
fore him, and sit in 
that position—like the 
Sphinx—with his head 
erect until he is told 
‘to “up.” This posi- 
. tion is sometimes 

, called “charge.” I 

think that this is the 
; hardest thing to teach 
fapup. With most of 
,j} the other commands 
the pup is active and 
doing something, and 
any normal pup wants 
to be doing something 
every minute of the 
day. Even “steady” 
is never kept long. 
“Down” on the other 
hand must often be 
held for considerable 
time. To a growing 
pup a few moments 
seems like a life- 
time. 

Pete did not seem 
to want to know what 
“down” meant. When 
I pressed on his hips 
, he sat down all right, 
but when I pulled out 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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North Dakota Agricultural College Rife Team, 


winners of the National Interc 





ship... Above: Team Captain, A. H. Johnson. 


Shoot These . 
Championship 
Cartridges 


In Your Rifle 


It takes ammunition of champion- 

ship accuracy to win matches and 

set records. You can buy for your 

rifle the same straight-shooting 
cartridges that the North Dakota 
Agrcotural College Team used in winning 
the National Intercollegiate vag soma 
for the second consecutive time—WesTERN 
Lubaloy .22's. Lester Jeffrey, of Fresno, 
California, recently established a new 
world’s record of 3,146 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes with Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) .22's. 
That's the kind of accuracy Lubaloy .22’s 
give you. 


They Won’t Rust Your Gun 

Lubaloy rim-fire cartridges won't rust or pit 
your gun. The Lubaloy coating gives the 
same freedom from objectionable fouling 
which has made Western's Lubaloy-jack- 
eted, high-power cartridges famous. They 
shine like “Bullets of Gold.” There is no 
grease on them. They are as smooth and 
bright as your watch crystal. Keep your 
hands and pockets clean. Won't pick up 
lint or grit. Loaded with a special non-cor- 
rosive priming, they go into your gun clean 
and keep it clean. 
Try them and see how they bowl over a 
squirrel or rabbit. Wesrern dealers are 
everywhere. Write us for literature and a 
free copy of Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen’s 
thrilling book, ‘“* American Big Game 
Hunting.” 


Western Cartripce CoMPANY 
954 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 

Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 











The Diesel Engine 


ONE of the first known uses of the prin- 

ciple of “‘compression-ignition”’ was the 
method of making fire by the use of the fire- 
piston and air-tight cylinder in use in 
Burma. 

The origin of their fire-piston is a most 
baffling question and has kept scientists 
guessing very much like the question of the 
origin of the boomerang used by the bushmen 
of Australia. Even to-day, if you were travel- 
ing in the windy jungles of Burma, your 
coolie would light his cigaret with his little 
fire-piston if the wind was high. He would 
put a little grease on the end of the piston, to 
hold a wad of cotton in place and to seal the 
sides so no air could escape, then with a 
quick snap and stroke by the palm of his 
hand, he would force the piston into the air- 
tight cylinder, made of hard wood or bone 
with a hole drilled in the center. This he 
would hold in one hand while driving the 
piston down with the 
other. The compressed 


were ready for trial, interested persons were 
called in and put in positions of safety from 
which they could observe the workings of 
the machine. Diesel, the only one who stood 
in the immediate neighborhood, started it 
going. A terrific explosion blew the machine 
to pieces, and put its inventor in the hospital 
for many months, It is said that when he 
regained consciousness, he was very happy, 
for his invention worked. That it worked too 
well was the. trouble. The walls and the 
chamber in which the explosion occurred had 
been made too thin and too weak to stand 
the explosive force. When this fault had 
been remedied in the second model and the 
amount of oil in the chamber reduced, a 
successful trial was the result. 

Ever since the Wright Brothers made their 
first machine, the only fuel used in airplane 
engines has been a light explosive in the form 
of gasoline, highly inflammable and very un- 
economical on account of the large quanti- 
ties which have to be con- 
sumed. This was neces- 





air becomes hot enough 


sary because heavy en- 


to ignite the cotton so 
that when the piston is 
quickly withdrawn the 
cotton is already aflame. 
If, at the moment when 
the compression of the 
air in the cylinder is the 
greatest and the tem- 
perature the hottest, we 


could pump into the be = Oe 
cylinder a fine spray of . What is the 


oil in just the right 
amount, it would be 
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QUESTIONS 


. What is a “‘rocket”’ plane? 


What is the _ reaction 
principle of propulsion? 


What is a “‘helicogyre’’? 
Whatisthe “‘empennage’’? 
What is ‘‘wash in’’? 
What is “‘wash out’’? 
What is ‘‘sweep back’’? 
is “pendulum 


“Burble 
Point’’? 


. What is an “‘anemome- 


ter’’? 


gines were impossible, 
as airplanes could not 
lift them. While the 
airplanes have developed 
to a point where they 
can carry relatively 
heavy motors the Diesel 
Type Engines have been 
made lighter by the use 
of modern very light and 
very strong metals and 
special methodsof pump- 
ing in the fuel in the 








burned and cause great 





form of a spray. 








power by its rapid ex- 
pansion and it would 
drive the piston out of the cylinder with the 
force of an explosion. 

This is the basic principle of the newest 
aeronautic engine of to-day, the “Diesel” 
type heavy oil engine, the modern use of 
which marks a new turning point in the 
rapid development of aviation and mechani- 
cal flight (see illustration). 

The Diesel engine made the submarine 
effective, for the fumes of gasoline were easily 
exploded by chance sparks and many acci- 
dents followed. Herr Diesel, a famous 
German inventor, knew that compression of 
any substance makes its temperature rise. 
He thought that if he could produce sufficient 
pressure, he could use an inert, inexplosive 
substance which would take much less room 
than the ordinary forms of fuel. He found 
the burning-point of the crude oil which he 
expected to burn. He determined the re- 
sistance which should be offered by the 
cylinder walls as well as those chambers in 
which the explosion took place. He obtained 
sufficient capital to enable him to make a 
model. When this was finished and things 
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Prof. Hugo Junkers 
has been. testing a 600 
horse-power oil engine in a large airplane 
at his works in Dessau, Germany, while the 
Packard Company in Detroit have been 
testing a nine-cylinder, air-cooled radial 
engine closely resembling the Wright Whirl- 
wind, except that it only has one valve func- 
tioning both for exhaust and for taking in air 
to mix with the fuel oil. 

The Packard Motor Company has been 
working for the last five years in the develop- 
ment of this motor which was flown from 
Detroit, Mich., to Langley Field, Va., a dis- 
tance of 650 miles, at a cost of only $4.68 for 
fuel, less than a cent a mile. The cost of 
gasoline as fuel would have been about $25.00. 
It is said that go gallons of crude oil will carry 
a plane equipped with this motor as. far as 
100 gallons of gasoline would take the same 
plane equipped with a gasoline. engine. 

The Diesel engine takes petroleum oil, 
sprays it into a combustion chamber filled 
with highly compressed air, and automati 
cally ignites the explosive mixture, not re- 
quiring any electrical ignition or spark plugs. 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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PUMP TO INTRODUCE 
OIL SPRAY AT MOMENT 
OF GREATEST COMPRESSION ~ 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


on how to build 








Planes that Fly 


Enjoy the thrill of building your 
own aeroplane. You’ll marvel how 
easily it takes wing. Boys everywhere 
are just wild about this new sport! 


We send you the book that shows 
how. It’s free! Mail the coupon below 
for the first two tags you need. Then 
go to your merchant and buy either 
Yank Junior or Honor Bright shirts 
or blouses. You will get another tag 
with each garment. It takes only six 
free tags to make you the owner of the 
book, “How to Build Aeroplane 
Models That Fly.” 


Mother knows the big value in 
Yank Junior or Honor Bright gar- 
ments. New, snappy patterns, du- 
rable materials, full cut and roomy; 
with reinforced pockets, good tailor- 
ing. Styled just like Dad’s. Whether 
you play, work or study, Mother 
will find the right garment for you in 
this large selection. Get started today 
—mail the coupon! 





YANK JUNIOR 


Shirts - Blouses - Playsuits 


Aviation Suits 
Boys’ Athletic Underwear 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me 2 free tags; I want to get your 
Aeroplane Book. Mother buys my clothes at 
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Proud of Earning His Own Uniform! 


THE real Scout does not want his mother or dad to buy his 
Scout Uniform—he wants to earn it himself. And there are 
loads of ways he can do it. 

Somehow, there is something different about the very carriage 
of the Scout who has earned his Uniform. He seems to carry 
himself better. He expands his chest for more pure air—he 
appears to have a greater feeling of pride in wearing it. 

But behind this, he is also learning the value of money, the 
lesson of thrift and training himself, Scoutlike, in a wholesome 
determination not to give up but to persevere until the Uniform 
is actually earned and on his back. 













SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


P Ph Ne j 
The Ctcigl Boy re. ficial thont 
this seal A complete Uniform consisting of Shirt, Breeches, 





Hat, Neckerchief, Slide, Belt and Stockings can be 
purchased for only $8.95 at any Official Boy Scout 


Outfitter. 
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Announcing 
Winners of 
“Why I Prefer 
the Jantzen” 
Contest! 


Ist—Charles Nance 


845 Park St., San Bernardino, Calif. 


2nd—Oscar Kirby 


Box 265, Grand Prairie, Texas. 


3rd—Joseph V. Sullivan 


42 Vinson St., Dorchester, Mass. 


25 Letters receiving 
honorable mention 


Ralph Toliver, Dayton, Tenn.; James Mc- 
Guire, 6834 Elizabeth St., Chicago, IIl.; De 
Witt Kline, 917 West 32nd St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Arra Steve Avakean, 1522 LaSalle 
Ave., Fresno, Calif.; Murray Bernhardt, 1539 
Mass. Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C.; Willey 
Forman, 746 Louise Ave., Morgantown, W. 
Va.; Charles Sherman, Jr., Brownsville, Tenn.; 
Abe Balch, Camp Taconic, Eureka, Mo.; 
Buddy Calmson, Box U-1, Hollywood, Calif.; 
Martin B. Orenstein, 570 Wayland Ave., 
Providence, R. I.; Wayne Young, 1323 
Roanoke Ave., Springfield, Mo.; Arthur MacD. 
Ferreira, 168 Temple St.,. West Roxbury, 
Mass.; Kenneth G. Larrabee, 394 Main St., 
Reading, Mass.; Charles W. Lafiin, Jr., 204-01 
104th Ave., Hollis, L. I.; Glen Stratton, P. O. 
Box 638, Woodland, Wn.; Guy Thomas, 704 
So. 4th St., Yakima, Wash.; Kenneth J. Hart- 
wick, 1633 Navarre Rd. S. W., Canton, Ohio; 
Kenneth C. Lovgren, 1293 Scott Ave., Hub- 
bard Woods, Ill.; H. Jerome Smith, 3417 
Oxford Ave., Des Moines, Iowa; Don McCol- 
lum, 514 Potts Grove Ave., Altoona, Pa.; 
Jack Bloodhart, 728 Wilson Ave., Dubuque, 
Towa; William Bowen, Jr., 204 W. Colorado 
St., Dallas, Texas; Gordon E. Armbruster, 30 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Leland Garrison, 
Box 391, West Durham, N. C.; Joseph Cohen, 
1 West 112th St., New York, N. Y. 


Here’s the 
prize-winning letter: 


“Down here in Southern California our 
bunch couldn’t get along without our Jantzens. 
San Bernardino is only sixty miles from the 
beach, and when we can get enough gas for the 
whoopie, we put on our Jantzens, a pair of 
cords, and start out. 


“When I get wet my Jantzen snuggles up to 
me and becomes a part of me. When I am rid- 
ing in on a big wave, and it grabs me and twists 
me into a knot, my Jantzen cooperates with 
me. It stays close to me, and bends and twists 
with the movements of my body. 


‘In the water, so lizht and comfortable is it, 
I hardly know I have one on; but I am very 
much aware of the fact that I have one on when 
Iam onthe beach. I know that my Jantzen is 
as trim looking as any other suit in the crowd. 


“To me, the word Jantzen means beauty, 
style, toughness, flexibility, and comfort. That 
is all I would ask for in any bathing suit. The 
way my suit is looking now it doesn’t seem as 
though it will ever wear out, but if it ever does 
my next suit will be another Jantzen. 


Charles Nance.” 





The suit that changed 


rat ing to swimming 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


‘tempt to build one. 
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This kind of raft is very light and can be 
carried about easily whether in water or on 
Jand. My raft carried both my brother and 
me, the total of our weights being about 175 
pounds, You can vary the number of cans 
according to the weight that you want it to 
carry. 

One day I was on the river, fishing from 
my raft, when suddenly a two-pound fish 
flopped out of the water upon my raft; I 
don’t know who was the most surprised, the 
fish or I. I guess he wanted to examine my 
1-te model vessel. 


Getting the Most Out of Radio 
By Eagle Scout Fred Eckert 

‘THE most fun in radio is not on the 

broadcast band. Below is the thrill 
band. Sixteen thousand amateur radio 
stations in the United States alone are 
talking together and with foreign “hams.” 
The ham is having the time of his life, so 
why don’t you get into the game? Many 
boys like yourself are enjoying the thrill of 
unheard of DX. 

Amateur radio is not very expensive for 
returns that you get from it. With a small 
receiving tube and the same voltage of a 
common receiver, amateurs have talked with 
all the United States districts in a single 
night. Amateurs using a 210 amplifying 
tube have sent code to all the continents! 

The amateurs are divided imto three 
imaginary classes, the DX (distance) hams, 
the traffic handlers and the phone amateurs. 
An amateur may be all three of these and 
thus get all the fun out of radio that there is 
to be had. As new amateurs come in they 
usually start from DX because of the 
thrill of distance conversations. When the 
thrill of DX is gone traffic becomes the goal, 
and so on until he wants a quiet spot in 
which to have friendly chats with others 
like himself. 

The distance hounds are after records and 
wall-paper. They don’t keep schedules 
usually, but are just after new friends and 
cards. To them Australia is a local, and all 
continents are an every-day occurrence. As 
the thrill of distance fades a new field is 
found—traffic. Free messages are sent to 
all parts of the globe. Relay chains are 
formed for the purpose of speeding up these 
messages. Schedules are the best way to 
get traffic to relay and deliver. Schedules 
are when two stations talk together at a 
decided time. As many as ten of these are 
kept by some stations every day. 

As time goes on, even message handling loses 
its kick and then the fellows go to phone work. 
This is talking by voice instead of code. 
Old-timers want to get out of overcrowded 
bands and have a peaceful spot on a quiet 
band to just sit back and “‘chew the rag” 
with other old-timers. These men try to 
develop radiophone communication as best 
they can. Great distances are not worked 
with phones. 

The very first step in becoming an amateur 
is getting a short-wave receiver. This is 
one of the first steps, and is the most im- 
portant part of a station. A receiver is 
expensive if you don’t get a good one to 
start with. Cheap receivers should be 
avoided because they may work for a while 
but will not last. A good receiver of excellent 
reputation will last for years, so if you buy 
one get one of a well advertised company. 

If you are good with tools you can at- 
Consult a near-by 
amateur. “‘O S T,” published by the 
American Radio Relay League, who also 
put out the ‘‘ Radio Amateur Handbook,” the 
best book on ham radio that you can get. 

These books are up to the minute on short- 
wave receivers and transmitters. When 
you get parts select the best that you can 
find and of the correct values. Try to 
imitate the receiver described as close as 
you can and you can be sure of good results 
with it. Remember, don’t rush; make 
everything the best that you know how. 

Use only batteries on a low-wave set in 
order to get good results. The ground 
should be either a water pipe or a mass of 
metal buried in the ground. Antennas are 
very important. A single wire about fifty 
feet long and high and clear of objects will 
be all right. Be sure that connections are 
soldered and that your lead-ins are heavily 
insulated wire. 

When you get the set working you will 





find amateur phone stations on 150-175 


meters and 85 meters. Code stations 
should come in on 80-40-20 meters. 
Broadcasting stations are between the 
amateur bands. Listen to the amateur 
phone stations for some time in order to 
get some of the habits of amateurs. 

The next step is to learn the code. Get 
your “Scout Handbook” and memorize 
the code in the terms of dit dah instead of 
dot dash, because it sounds more like actual 
sending. When you know the code have 
some one ask you the letters and you send 
them in dit dah language. When you can 
say the letters without delay have some one 
send them to you and as you hear them 
think of the sound as the letter itself, not 
dots and dashes. 

Listen to slow code stations on your re- 
ceiver until you can read the code over 
ten words per minute. Don’t expect to do 
this in a week but just keep gcing along 
and you will soon get there. Don’t give up 
because all the energy used in learning the 
code will repay you fifty fold. 

After you can receive well enough to pass 
the Government test of fifty letters per 
minute you should start sending. Rig up 
a key with a buzzer and battery and start. 
Grasp the key lightly and send with all 
up and down motion, not side ways. Go 
slow and send each letter distinctly. Many 
beginners go too fast so that they don’t send 
right. Accuracy is your goal and speed 
will come naturally. Don’t send for too 
long periods at a time and let your muscles 
get used to it gradually. 

As soon as you can send at the required 
speed you should send for application 
blanks for operator and station license from 
the nearest supervisors of Radio. When 
you get the blanks fill them out as correctly 
as you can and return them to him. If 
they are all right he will send back your 
license and call. But if they are not right, 
correct the errors and send them in again. 

After you are a licensed amateur you are 
ready for great fun. Send to the American 
Radio Relay League in Hartford, Conn., 
for the “Amateur Handbook.” This will 
tell you how to build a station. Remember, 
don’t expect too much all at once and just 
keep going ahead and you will get there. 
Other amateurs are always ready to help you 
on everything and don’t be bashful about 
asking them. When you have a station 
join the Boy Scout Radio Net and give 
your organization a boost. 


Indian Relic Collecting 
By Lester Wilson 
TRE collecting of Indian relics is one of 
the most interesting hobbies a Scout or 
any one else for that matter can choose. 

I myself have been collecting for several 
years and have found some very fine and 
rare relics. 

Most of my collection was found in 
Texas and Oklahoma, a few are from Canada, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Rhode Island 
and Alabama. 

My Oklahoma and Texas relics which I 
have found myself consist of a large selection 
of various types of arrowheads, a small 
grooved and polished axe, several Celts and 
Tomahawks, a Gorget, a fine boatstone, 
several spearheads, knives, and specialized 
forms of scrapers, drills, a very small clay 
pipe from a Caddo Mound, a bone fish-hook, 
some bone heads, several bone awls ard 
five very small and highly polished bere 
needles. 

One reason why I think relic collecting is 
one of the best and most interesting hob! i-s 
is because it is so closely associated with te 
early history of our nation. 

Another reason is because the relics are 
fast being broken up and are disappearing 
because of the plows of the farmers, and 
some day all of them will be broken except 
the ones in Museums or private collections, 
and some attempt should be made by every 
one who can to help preserve a permancrt 
record of the history of a race that is fast 
disappearing from the land which was orce 
covered with red warriors. 

At one time there ‘were over ninety known 
tribes speaking different languages in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and Alaska. 
Now many of. the tribes have merged to- 
gether and formed one tribe, causing the 
language and customs to become mixed. A 
few have retained their own languages and 
customs, but are being more civilized as more 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


schools and churches are being built on their 
reservations. 

Some of the finest relics of the early 
Indian are found in the great burial mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley, but beautiful 
relics are found in nearly every section of 
the United States as well. 

Beautiful arrowheads made of Obsidian, 
Chalcedony, Jasper, and Agate are found in 
the Northwest States. Fine bird-stones, 
banner-stones and other rare Problematical 
stones are found in the East and Northeast, 
and beautiful pipes, spearheads and pottery 
are found in the Mississippi River Valley 
Mounds, the Southern States and the 
Caddoan Mounds of Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas. 

So almost any one can find relics in his own 
part of his State in the thousands of ancient 
village sites which dot the country-side. 


An Idea in Bow-Making 
By James Appleby 

M°st authorities on archery and bow- 

making give complete lists of the various 
woods which are suitable to use in the work. 
However, I happen to live where none of 
these are to be obtained. Not having the 
means of purchase, I had some trouble in 
getting a good bow; and, as I was at last 
successful, I am passing on my idea in the 
hopes that it may prove helpful to others. 

I found that young tamarack (larch), or 
even spruce, could be made into very fair 
bows in the following manner: Cut a straight 
sapling about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and from five to six feet long. Peel it, and 
then shave it down to the size and shape of 
an ordinary bow-stave (about three inches 
in circumference at the centre tapering to a 
circumference of one and a quarter inches at 
the ends). Now set the stave in a warm 
place and leave it there for a week, during 
which time it will become practically dry. 
Then cut two flexible strips of boxwood 16 
inches long, one-half inch wide, and one- 
quarter inch thick. Lash these to the back 
of the bow, one at each end, so that the bow is 
strongly braced for a distance of 16 inches 
at each end. Use waxed thread for the lash- 
ing, if possible. Now cover the whole bow 
with a winding of black binding tape, and 
the job is done. 

Thus we have a bow of remarkable 
strength, and practically unbreakable, as it 
has just the necessary support at the ends to 
keep the rather brittle wood from snapping, 
and yet to leave plenty of spring. Distances 
of from 100 to 160 yards can be made regu- 
larly, and it is fine for target work. 


Indian Beadwork 
By Eagle Scout Jack F. Box 
PROBABLY one of the newest handicrafts 
that are interesting several Scouts 
throughout the country is the subject of 
Indian Beadwork. The products of this work 
of the ancient Indian are not to be surpassed 
in beauty by any other craft. | It is not ex- 
tremely difficult work to do, but it requires 
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H Winner—G. Malcolm Judson (Age 16), Ithaca, N. Y. 


skill, which is obtained through constant 
practice, and a great deal of perseverance. 
The only materials needed for this work 
will be a loom; a manufactured one is pre- 
ferred, although a home-made loom may be 
used. A standard loom may be purchased at 
any large department store, or the Supply 
Department, Boy Scouts of America, for a 
small sum and is a great deal more accu- 
rate than the home-made product. Various 
colored Indian beads, some Number A silk 
thread and a bead needle complete the | 
equipment. 
The loom is about eight inches in length 
with a revolving spool at one end. In this spool 
a small tack is inserted. At the opposite end | 
of the loom three pegs are attached. Close to | 
each end of the loom two notched boards the | 
width of the loom are placed; it is with this | 
that the warp threads are held in place. One | 
more warp thread more than called for in the | 
design should be used. The ends of the warp | 
threads are then attached to the spool and | 
pegs respectively and the loom is ready for | 
operation. The fine bead needle is then | 
threaded and the end is tied to the left-hand | 
warp thread. Then following the design the | 
correct number of beads called for are put on. | 
These beads are put singly under a warp 
thread, until each warp thread has its correct | 
bead. The needle is then passed through | 
each bead and the thread is ready for another | 
line. Each row of beads is done in this | 
manner until the pattern is finished. After | 
a little practice this work may be done very | 





rapidly and many beautiful things produced. | equipment youneed withoutitscost- 
| ing you one cent? Hundreds of 
boys are doing it. 
| mail the blank at bottom and 
we'll send you a free certificate 
worth 10 coupons to start you off, 


Octagon Soap Products are 
known and used almost every- 
where. 
each of which contains a coupon. 
Ask your mother if she ‘gets 
Octagon when she buys laundry, 
bath and toilet soaps, scouring 
cleanser, soap powder, and soap 
chips. 


Dead River 
By Rudolph Petzent 
EAR Fruitland Park, Florida, there is a | 
river that never seems to be moving, | 
never a ripple is seen on its surface, it is | 
always dark and silent. Due to this charac- 
teristic it is called Dead River. Surrounding 
Dead River there is a large forest consisting 
of trees and bushes of many kinds. There is 
the Chinaberry and Royal Palm and also the 
lordly Pine. In the fastness of these woods 
these trees seem to congregate around a 
little bay-head and here the trees are very 
thick and the luxuriant tropical growths fight 
to survive. Here the trees die and rot but 
these are never chopped down. The denizens 
of this retreat can hardly ever be seen when 
you approach this place; you may see a 
snake disappearing through the undergrowth, 
but that is all you can see except a retreat 
cleverly hidden, along the growth that may 
belong to anything from a “coon” to a bear. 
Sometimes you may get close enough to hear 
a dull plop as a “gator” silently slides into 
the water. 
Sometimes if you are lucky you will find 
a “gator’s” nest hidden under the ground in 
the mud of this bay-head. Here there are 


is a distant cawing of crows. There also is 
the shadow of a buzzard’s wing as he silently 
glides overhead on his ghastly quest for the 
dead. 




















How would you like to feel that you 

were not up on the topics which seem 
to interest your schoolmates most? That is 
just the way I felt until I subscribed for the 
Boys’ Lire. All around me my fellow Scouts 
were talking about leathercraft, and ‘other 
topics by Dan Beard who then seemed so 
distant to me, but with whom I now feel so 
well acquainted. And, indeed, the two most 
often repeated words in the boys’ conversa- 
tion were Boys’ Lire. 

Of course I had known that there was a 
magazine, especially for Scouts, called by 
this name. Nevertheless, for some reason, I 
had never subscribed. Then one day, 
through the mails, I received a copy of 
Boys’ Lire from local headquarters. I 
read the copy, then subscribed. Need I say 
more? 

It is hard to say which section I enjoy 
most. Still, I believe that the stories, both 
the short ones and the serials, have the edge. 
Along with these, may be included the feature 
“Books and Boots” which calls to our atten- 
tion the best books for boys to read. Also 
every word in the “Radio Listening Post” 
is eagerly read and digested by me. One may 
learn more of worldwide scouting in ‘The 
Scout World” than any other place I know 
of. Each month “Dan Beard’s Scouting 
Section” answers questions which I have 
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needs of the boys of to-day. 





invariably wanted to learn about. As an 
example of this, in a recent Boys’ Lire was 
the question “What would you do for a 
troop that had too much militarism.” Uncle 
Dan’s answer had a large part in rejuvenating 
our troop. As to “Puzzlecraft,” I have a 
system which works well. After having 
conquered (?) the puzzling puzzles, I turn to 
“Think and Grin” for relaxation. Since I 
have made several flying models, I am inter- 
ested in articles concerning model building 
and flying, as well as the department called 
“The Landing Field.” 

I could go on indefinitely enumerating the 
many things I enjoy, but I am satisfied that 
my feeble efforts would not do Boys’ Lire 
justice. One thing I am able to say, though, 
without fear of honest contradiction, is that 
Boys’ Lire contains just those elements so 
necessary to a boy, such as adventure, sports- 
manship (which is shown especially in 
stories of the type of “The Empress of 
India’’), comedy, athletics, popular features 
such as aviation and radio, and the achieve- 
ments and exploits of other boys throughout 
the world. Last, but not least, is the influence 
that contact with the noted men on the staff 
of Boys’ Lire has on a boy’s character. To 
sum up, I think that Boys’ Lrrer is best fitted 
of all boys’ magazines to administer to the 
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No Money Needed 


Get your Scout Equipment 
this easy way 


Hundreds of boys are doing it by 
saving and collecting Octagon 
Soap Products Coupons. Send 
your name on blank below 

for complete information. 


10-Coupon 
Certificate 
FREE 


See below 





now, she’ll be glad to when you tell 
her what you can get with the cou- 
pons that are enclosed in 
package. 
Octagon Products and finds how 
wonderful they are, she'll be glad 
you told her about them. 


The way to get a lot of Octagon 
coupons fast is to find a lot of your 
mother’s friends and your neighbors 
who use Octagon Soap Products. 
Make up a regular route list of those 
you find use them. Then call on 
them regularly (Saturday is a good 


ID you know that you can 
easily earn every bit of Scout 


Fill in and 


There are six products, 


If she isn’t using Octagon Soap 


every 
And when once she uses 


Ask your neighbors, too 


day) and collect the coupons from the 


soaps they’ve bought. 


You'll be sur- 


prised to see how quick and easy it is 
to get a lot of coupons. 


If your patrol is anxious to get some- 


thing special, get all the boys to save 

and collect Octagon Soap coupons to- 

gether. Then turn them in for one big 
OCTAGON Soap Products 

There are six Octagon Soap Products with which you, ast coupons: Octagon 


Soap for laundry; Octagon Soap Powder for the 
pots and pans; Octagon Toilet Soa 
for the on Soap Chips for the washing machine. 
p has double value. 
um merchandise must be countersigned by your Scoutmaster. 


leanser for 
Floating Soap bath; Oc 
*The coupon on Octagon Floating 
for pre 
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Here are the numbers of Octagon 

Soap Product coupons 

to get various pieces of equip- 
ment. Read them carefully. 








Equipment and No. coupons 
Scout number required 
Hat (S08) .. . 52S 


Handbook (3006) 100 











Neckerchief (673) 75 


Slide (602-684) . 35 


w~——- Shire (687). . . 275 


~~ -— Whistle (1006) . 50 





Canteen (1460) . 175 | 
.'~ Belt (529). . . 100 | 
Cook Kit (1200) . 375 
/— Knife (1504) . . 200 


— Rope (1276) . . 100 


__. Breeches (651) . 425 


Flashlight (1278) 300 
— Stockings (528) . 100 








premium—a patrol flag, 
or shelter tent—that the 
whole bunch will enjoy. 


FREE! Certificates 
worth 10 coupons 


Just to start you off, 
we're going to send you 
absolutely free a certi- 
ficate that’s good for 10 
coupons, All you need 
to do is to fill in the 
blank below with your name, the name 
of your scoutmaster, the troop number, 
etc. Then clip and mail it to us. 


Think of it! This certificate is worth 
10 coupons when presented with regular 
coupons. Don’t miss this chance. Write 
in your name, etc., now and get the blank 
in the mail today. 


Octagon Scouring 
for the wash basin; Smngen 


Note!—All orders 





Fill In and Mail for FREE CERTIFICATE 
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COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO., 30 York St., Jersey City, N. J. 4942 


Send me the free certificate and full information. 


I a a eal 
Say eee Bai Montes. 5.n.s..-.<2.0--..-.. 








My scoutmaster’s name is His 


address. i. 


If you want equipment not shown here, write down equipment numbers and we’ll tell 


you number of coupons required. 
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Back to school! And 
that means a continuous 
problem of being on 
time. 


But it is really no 
problem at all with a 
Pocket Ben tucked 
away in your pocket. 
You can depend on this 
sturdy, good looking 
Westclox watch to give 
you the correct answer 
to the question, “‘What 
time is it?’’ 

It is a serviceable, 
durable, trustworthy, 
little timekeeper and 
will prove the biggest 
kind of a help to being 
right on the dot day in 
and day out. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 


La Salle, Illinois 








$230 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





SAY, 


EVER HAVE. ANY TIME 





To 


LAST MONTH 


DO THESE. FELLOWS 


SPARE. ? 











BACK to the books. Having studied the 
leaves of the out-of-doors during the vaca- 
tion months, we now leave them and turn to 
our study of the indoor leaves. Page by page, 
leaf by leaf, book by book, we work our way 
onward along the trails of knowledge. 

Where can an idle person fit into this busy 
program of school work? Nowhere! 

And yet the most idle of all, OLD IDLE 
FIVE MINUTES, is just waiting outside 
in the hopes of getting in. Shall we let him? 
NEVER! During recess let’s serve notice 
on him. The official service papers will be 
in the form of your best bang-up jokes. 


Might Cure Ham 
Frrst Ciass: This meat tastes funny 
that you cooked. 
TENDERFOOT (just learning First Aid): 
That’s funny, I burned it a little, but I put 
some vaseline on it right away. 








Did you ever stumble around in the dark 


to look for a match and find that— 


Doors stand nine feet out from the wall? 

The table reaches entirely across the room? 
The electric light switch has disappeared? 
That each chair has twenty-seven legs, and 


the bureau on which you left the matches has 
vanished? 


Except 


All rules have exceptions. 


JONES: 
I know one that hasn’t. 


Bones: Oh, no. 
Jones: What? 
Bones: The world never stops going around. 
Jones: Oh, that’s the exception to the 


rule that all rules have exceptions. 


He Didn’t 
TENDERFOOT: Where did you go last night? 
I don’t know. 


SECOND CLAss: 





Obliging 
IRATE CusTOMER: Hey, this soup is not 
fit for a pig. . 
Jmmy: I'll take it away and bring you 
some that is. 


He —He —He 
SHE (watching an airplane): How grace- 
fully she sails. ‘ 
He: You are wrong, Miss, that’s a mail 
plane. 





TENDER: Did you enjoy your hike out 
into the country? 

Foot: No, we had to walk most of the 
way. 


Never Mind 
GREENHORN: This is the first time I’ve 
been fishing alone, er—what should I do if 
I get lost? 
Gumwe: Just come back and tell me and 
T’ll soon find you. 


Wise Cracking 
ForEMAN: How is it that you’ve been 
pounding on that rock all day long and I 
break it on the first blow? 
Worker: You ought to. I’ve been soften- 
ing it for you. 








Why don’t you know? 
Because I didn’t go. 


TENDERFOOT: 
SECOND CLASS: 








. Westclox 
Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 

reliable. Fits any car. 

Quickly attached on dash 
or above wind-shield. 








Advice 
RETURNED Tourist (to friend): Well, I 


like Paris and Rome, but the best part of 
the whole thing was the trip over. 
miss that, whatever you do, if you ever go 
to Europe. 


Don’t 


His Job 


“‘What’s de latest news, Larry?” 
‘*Ah’s not readin’ de news, Ah’s lookin’ fo’ 


a job.” 


“But dat’s de female column.” 
“Well, ain’t ma wife’a female, huh?” 


Got the Piece But Not the Point 
Two Scouts were dining, as dessert they 


had pie, a small piece and a large piece, the 
first done took the large piece, the other took 
the remaining piece, but the one seeing the 
large piece on his plate he said: “Say if I 
were in your place I would take the small 
piece. 


” 


“Well, stop kicking, you’ve got it, haven’t 


you?” 


When answering advertisements 





Nothing for Rainy Days 
Mr. A: That’s the fourth umbrella I’ve 
lost in six months. 
Mr. B: Your overhead expenses must be 
terrible. 


Trying 
Tommy’s first school report card, which 
was promising, read “Trying.”’ The second 
report raised the parents’ hopes by stating, 


“Still trying.” The next report, however, 
dashed all ho to the ground. It read, 
“Still very trying.” 

A 50—50 Job 


EXAMINER (to Scout taking Life Saving 
Merit Badge test): How much can you carry? 
Scout: Two hundred pounds. 
EXAMINER: Suppose there was a man out 
on the water drowning and he weighed four 
hundred pounds. How could you save him?” 
Scout: I’d make two trips. 


Enough to Make a Bed Spring 
Due to the fact that a Texas cowboy fell 
out of bed and broke his collarbone, a move- 
ment has been started to make it compulsory 
to have stirrups on nightmares. 


The Reason 


Tom: May I borrow your new slicer, Bob? 
Bos: Surely. But why all this formality 
of asking permission? 
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ZIP-P-P-P! 


Say, you ought to see that feller, 
Bob, notch the bull’s-eye! . . . he’s 
some Robin Hood, that kid is... 
He’s got a right arm like a champeen 
an’ a eye like a eagle too. 


Oh Boy, he sure can shoot those 
arrows of his ...an’ that’s not all 
either, he says that the secret of a 
keen eye an’ a steady nerve is jes’ 
keepin’ healthy . . . an’ imagine this 
. .- he means keepin’ clean! 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 


says Bob,.so he cleans his teeth as 


his coach advises—with Colgate’s. 
Delicious and peppy, Colgate’s bursts 
into a racing foam the moment it’s 
brushed on teeth. This active foam 
rushes through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities—sweetening all 
surfaces—brightening, whitening the 
teeth ... pepping up the gums... 
making the mouth feel healthy— 
and zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from Bob ... use (Col- 


gate’s you'll say it’s great! Try atube 
on our say-so. We'll pay for it. Just 


mail the coupon. 








Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 


COLGATE, Dept. B-1848, 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 





Name 








Tom: I can’t find it. 
please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The Rustl 





that they wouldn’t be molested. It seemed 
to me that one of them was carrying a white 
rag, but I couldn’t be sure, because I had 
only a glimpse when Harmon let go with two 
of his guns. There was smoke at the window 
for a few seconds, but the breeze rapidly 
cleared it away, and then when I looked the 
men were no longer in sight. 

“Popped ’em,” said Harmon with satis- 
faction, as he returned to the desk and 
poured another cup of tea. 

“‘As I was sayin’, young feller, this scrap 
ain’t nothin’, compared to that runkus down 
in the Panhandle. The greasers thought 
we was sleepin’, but we was ready with a 
ambush, an’ when: Fe 

There came another interruption, in the 
forma of Benson, who appeared at the door 
with a bloody rag about his forehead. 

“Couple 0’ hombres comin’ with a flag o’ 
truce,” he announced. ‘Shall I let ’em come 
on or pop ’em off?” 

Harmon considered for a moment. 

“Let ’em come; mebbe Pete is ready to 
surrender.” 

But it developed that such was not the 
case. One-eyed Pete wanted a truce, so he 
could bury his dead, and he was coming 
to discuss the details, such as time limit and 
other rules, with his time-honored enemy. 

Presently Pete arrived, and he looked like 
a good match for Harmon. He wasn’t as 
big, but was even more savage-looking. 
His hair was long, and he wore a bristling 
mustache, and his one eye blazed fiercely 
enough for three ordinary eyes. Down the 
length of his left cheek ran a scar which 
changed color to suit his moods. 

“Set down, Pete,” said Harmon, with an 
evident desire to appear hospitable. “I'll 
have the boy bring you some tea.” 

Pete’s scar went from blue to red. 

“No thanks!’ he snarled. ‘‘T’ll have rain- 
water, if you don’t mind.” He gave Harmon 
a suspicious look, and added: “You ain’t 
aimin’ to insult me, I take it?” 

“None whatever,” said Harmon with his 
wolfish laugh. “I’m what you call a tea 
addict, got the habit while travelin’ with a 
wild-west show in England, an’ ain’t never 
been able to shake it off. Got to have my 
afternoon tea regardless of what happens. 
But you don’t have to indulge, if you’d 
ruther not.” 

“Thanks,” said Pete dryly. ‘Now about 
them terms. Mebbe you don’t realize, 
Harmon, that you shot a couple o’ my men 
carryin’ a flag o’ truce. Back in Pittsburgh, 
where I come from, they’d call that a onery 
trick.” 

Harmon looked surprised. 

“T didn’t see no flag, Pete, didn’t take time 
to look. It seemed as how a couple of your 
varmints was tryin’ to sneak up on us, an’ 
I jes’ naturally popped ’em. As fer Pitts- 
burgh, I ain’t interested none in what they 
do there. That’s about the wust town I 
ever seen in the whole world.” 

Pete’s scar had gone back to blue, but now 
it was livid again. 

“Ts that so? Well, Pittsburgh is about a 
hundred times better’n Chicago, an’ that’s 
where I’m told you come from.” 

Harmon laughed, pityingly. 

“Chicago,” he said, “has the biggest stock- 
yards in the world.” 

After thinking that over for a minute, 
Pete had an inspiration. 

“But Pittsburgh has the biggest steel 
mills in the world. What do you think of 
that?” 

_Fora little while the Boss looked downright 
discouraged. Before he could come back, 
Pete let loose with another: 

“Besides, Pittsburgh has more smoke than 
any place in the world.” 

Harmon groped wildly for an idea, poured 
the last few drops from the teapot, gulped 
them down, and found one. 

“Yep, but Chicago has more crime than 
any city anywhere in the whole universe!” 

_ He leaned back with satisfaction, and now 
it was Pete’s turn to squirm. His scar was 
green now, probably indicating intense envy. 

“Well,” he said finally, with an effort to 
put on a bold front, “what’s that got to do 
with Pittsburgh havin’ the best baseball 
team?” 

Harmon gave a snort of rage, leaned across 
the desk and shook a fist in Pete’s face. 

“Now, that’s where you hit me in a tender 
Place, Pete. Everybody knows that the 
White Sox could lay the Pirates like a rug 
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any old time, if only they could arrange a 
game. The trouble is that Pittsburgh’s 
afraid. If they wasn’t——” 

Pete stood up and pounded the desk. 

‘Pittsburgh afraid! That’s goin’ too fur, 
Harmon! Ef we had balls an’ bats I’m 
hornswoggled ef I wouldn’t make you eat 
them words!” 

Harmon laughed in gloating glee. 

“‘Here’s where I call your bluff, Pete! 
We got a ball an’ a couple bats; this kid 
brought ’em. We'll call off this here gun fight 
an’ play a ball game for the rustlin’ rights to 
the whole doggone State, if you got any 
nerve! You pitch for Pittsburgh an’ me for 
Chicago.” 

Pete promptly agreed and the two gangs 
laid out a diamond near the ranch house. 
I have seen some hot ball games in my time, 
but nothing to equal that match between 
Chicago and Pittsburgh for the cattle-thiev- 
ing championship of Montana. 

In the first inning things were rather tame, 
because everybody struck at every ball and 
nobody could connect. In the second the 
first casualty occurred, the cause being three 
strikes called on a Chicago batter by the 
umpire, a fellow from Pete’s camp who had 
promised to be neutral. Harmon popped 
him off, but apologized immediately, and the 
game was resumed with one of the Boss’s 
men making the decisions. He was popped 
by Pete in the next inning when he called a 
Pittsburgh man out at first. Then they 
decided to play without an umpire, and you 
can imagine the fun they had. Jake Pelton 
could have described it vividly, but without 
any imagination I’m handicapped and can 
only hit the high spots. 

In the fourth inning a Chicago man got a 
three-bagger and tried to stretch it into a 
homer. The ball was fielded rapidly, and 
it would have been a close play if the runner 
and the catcher hadn’t been shot dead before 
the former could touch the plate and the 
latter could get his hands on the horsehide. 

Pete and Harmon held a conference and 
decided that neither a run nor a put-out 
could be chalked up, and the contest was 
resumed with general satisfaction after the 
necessary substitutions had been made. The 
first batter gave the ball an awful wallop, 
and it sailed for the hills. Out of respect for 
the prowess he had displayed, Pete’s men 
permitted the runner to live. Then it 
developed that the ball was lost, and every- 
body went out to look for it. 

That gave me an idea, and time to work 
it out. Hurrying into Carvonskioff’s room, 
T opened the brown satchel and extracted one 
of the little black spheres I had discovered 
there. Carrying it to the corral; I dipped it 
in the whitewash bucket and returned with 
it to the field, just as the players were 
beginning to straggle back from an unsuccess- 
ful quest. 

‘‘Here’s another ball!” I shouted, holding 
the sphere above my head. They answered 
with a cheer and came in on the run. I 
placed it carefully in the pitcher’s box and 
raced back to the ranch house. 

I dragged Skinny out to the corral, where 
we helped ourselves to a couple of broncs, 
mounted as fast as we could and went clatter- 
ing down the cafion. Before we had gone 
half a mile, a terrific blast shook the earth 
and almost deafened us for a minute, and 
débris of various kinds began flying past us. 
I knew that an ambitious batter had con- 
nected with Mr. Carvonskioff’s bomb. 

Past us flew the legs of a chair, and finally 
the legs of a man. Bricks from a chimney 
narrowly missed my head, and I saw the old 
‘kitchen stove drop beside the trail. Then we 
heard a roaring, pounding, clattering com- 
bination of noises behind us, and there was a 
whole herd of longhorns stampeding down the 
cafion. 

We were in the path of the onrushing horde, 
but we managed to lead our mounts up a little 
slope to a rocky ledge in time to escape being 
ground to dust. The terrified cattle swept 
past, pell mell, falling over one another, 
straight down the cafion, and disappeared 
in a cloud of dust. 

“There go Uncle’s cattle right back to the 
ranch,” I laughed. “I guess he’ll be pleased 
—_ he hears how I helped him get them 

Bs 

Skinny nodded, but was looking back along 
the trail as though he was more interested in 
another idea. 

“Yes, and how about Harmon and Pete?”’ 
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What a difference 
the RIGHT 


m shoes 


— 


make! 


OU’RE lucky if you have a gym’ 

class. It’s time well spent, and a 

whale of a lot of fun if you put 
some real pep into it. 











And what a difference the right shoes 


Karl Bobren is Athletic Director make. Between you and the gym floor 


at famous Bellefonte Academy. voy need shoes that take hold, shoes 
He wears Grips and recommends ; 

them to bis boys. Grips give you that flex with every muscle of the feet, 
the right amount of foot freedom, shoes almost as light as no shoes at all, 
and impart an added amount of 
self confidence, so necessary in 


shoes that'll last the year out under fire. 


That is why so many athletic directors 


wear and recommend Grips, the footwear built for sure and 
speedy floor work. Try out a pair of Grips at a nearby shoe 


Look for the name Grips on the ankle patch and the 


Top Notch trade mark on the sole. If you can’t find a store 
that sells them write us a post card. Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 
Company, Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 


TOP NOTCH 








Gripsure—The shoe with the patented Asbury—An all-round gym shoe with light 
suction cups, at a mighty low price. 


weight sole. A good, inexpensive gym shoe. 





Cleeto—Look at that cleat-like sole that Gym Grip—Here’s the fastest shoe that 
lifts the speed limit on fast feet. Cuts sec- ever paced a floor. The choice of basket- 
onds off your time in indoor track work. ball players noted for their footwork. 
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Adventures of Ted Smart 
No. 5 






Back From Vacation 


“Hey, Bill, when did you get back from vacation?” 

“Hello, Ted, got in last night. Had a peachy trip on the boat. 
What have you been doing?” 

“Oh, just fooling around. Dad and I came back from Camp 
Sunday. Suppose we'll have to get ready for school. Only a couple 
of weeks now.” 

“That’s right, by Jimminy! Hope we have good teachers like 
last year. Say, when are you going to Browning King’s?” 

“‘Dad’s taking me down tomorrow. Want to come along?”’ 

“Sure. I think I bought enough during the Summer so I can 
win a fountain pen. I need one.” 

“IT got one last spring. I want one of those footballs. They’re 
a corking prize.” 

“They sure are. Beta Kappa Beta is a big help to fellows like 
us. I can win almost anything I need.” 

“You said it. But listen, Bill, how about some swimming this 
afternoon?” 

“Okay. Where’il we go?” 

‘*Let’s go down to the creek. The gang’ll probably be there.” 

“All right. Meet you here about one? And say, let’s see if 
any of the other Beta Kappa Beta fellows are going down to Brown- 
ing King’s tomorrow.” 


















* * * ok 

Boys, school days are near. Your folks are going to get new 
outfits for you and what could be nicer than buying your clothing 
and joining a national fraternity in which you can win prizes like 
those Ted and Bill have won—all at the same time. You can win 
fountain pens, watches, knife-key chains and all kinds of sporting 
goods such as football accessories, besides many other fine prizes. 
Stop in and talk to the salesman at your nearest Browning King 
store. Or write Beta Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
for more information. 


Drowning King & Oo. 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. , MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
*BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at aoe St. 


DeKalb Ave *OMA HA, Cor. 15th & Douglas 
*CHICAGO, anaes & Wabash, *PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. roth & 
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Chestnut 
*CLEV LAND, 419 Euclid Ave. “PITTSBURGH, 39.441 Wood St. 


Backd Ave. at 107th St. bes & Meyran Ave. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. ta wh 2. & Eddy 


DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 
T. LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 
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11th St. WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 
*MILWAUKER, 224 Wisconsin Ave. 
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There ought to be a reward for getting them 
out of the way, a big one, too.” 

The idea seemed good, but I asked: 

“How can we prove they’re out of the 
way?” 

“Well,” said Skinny slowly, “‘I saw Pete’s 
head xn back there a little ways, and 
probably if we look around we can find 
Reanen yy 

I thought that over for a minute, and 
picked a twig from a bush near which we 
stood, and began chewing on it. 

“That might be all right, Skinny, but the 
reward would make us capitalists, and some 
day our friend Carvonskioff might find us, 
and then——” 

Skinny laughed and pointed to the bush 
from which I had taken the twig. 

“T guess he won’t blow up anybody, 
Shorty. I’ll eat my hat if that ain’t his 
whiskers hanging there.” 

I looked, and was almost surprised to see 
that Skinny was right. Of course, so many 
queer things had happened lately that I 
couldn’t be genuinely surprised; in fact, 
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those queer and exciting happenings had 
convinced me that cow-punching wasn’t so 
good, what with rustlers, and running a 
chance of being popped off, and white-wash- 
ing fences. And Skinny felt about the same. 

And do you know what we did? We never 
went near the Double Cross. We rode those 
two cayuses to Spoofer Gulch, and left them 
there with Blue-Nose Nick, and took the next 
train East. And we never tried to claim a 
reward, and never told about our adventures, 
for fear folks would laugh at us, and maybe 
send us to a psychopathic hospital and say 
it was all applesauce or some other kind of 
dessert. 

But I couldn’t keep still about it forever, 
and here’s the story. It looked to me like a 
fairly interesting wild-Western yarn, espe- 
cially when you consider it’s just plain facts, 
without any imagination being used on ac- 
count of my not having any. If only Jake 
Pelton could have been induced to write it— 
well, then you’d have seen some real action, 
which a wild-Western story ought to have. 
Still, facts must have some merit. 
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The lieutenant cut his motor and began 
descending. But George was not going to be 
deprived of the thrill of sliding down a mile 
of breeze. He signaled Pete and at the same 
instant cut the half-inch towing rope. Then, 
kicking over the rudder and banking the 
glider with his stick, he swerved away from 
the ship and began his long descent to the 
fair grounds. 

It was his first opportunity to test the 
machine on its own, and he banked and 
turned and soared and dived with an abandon 
that was saved from recklessness by his great 
height in the air. All the while he was 
maneuvering the machine toward the fair 
grounds. Finally the moment came when he 
could no longer perform acrobatics in the air, 
and he concentrated on setting the American 
Eagle down on the crest of the steep hill 
near the State fair where he could see a dozen 
other gliders and a large crowd awaiting him. 
An easy spiral, a quick level-off, and the 
craft settled down on the clear space near the 
crest of the trial hill. 

A tremendous cheer greeted him as he 
stepped out of the machine. Lieutenant 
Gibbs and Pete, who had previously landed 
in the fair grounds, patted him heartily on 
the back as they laughed over the successful 
termination of the trip. Ambrose Pickering, 
his jaw still agape in sheer astonishment at 
the arrival of the American soaring machine, 
left his glider and came over to look at the 
upstart machine that had given such an 
exhibition. The fellows of the glider club 
were on hand, and ‘carried George to the 
three judges of the Statewide contest. 

“T see you dropped in on us,” said one of 
the judges jovially. 

“T’ll say I did,” laughed George. ‘‘Am I 
too late?” 

“You’re just in time. All of the gliders 
have performed except Mr. Pickering’s and 
yours.” 

‘What do we have to beat?” 

“Eighteen minutes flat,” said the official 
timer. ‘Can you do it?” : 

George laughed. Better eighteen minutes 
in the American Eaglel He made a quick 
study of the terrain while Pete and the others 
made the machine ready for the test. With 
an accurate picture in his mind of the sur- 
rounding hills, he read over the rules of the 
flight and returned to his machine. 

“The Adler will take off first,’ he was told. 
“One minute later you may take off. Any 
flight under two minutes is a delayed flight. 
Three delayed flights disqualifies you. Time 
will be taken until the glider strikes anything 
preventing further flight.” 

George nodded. He waved cheerily to 
Ambrose as the latter stepped into his glider. 
Ambrose, elated at the thought of the soaring 
exhibition his craft would give, waved back 
confidently and snapped his belt. The crowd 
fell back as the two machines made ready to 
shoot off, but one of the members of the 
State College Gliding Club stepped up to 
the American machine as George climbed 
into the cockpit and stuck a ne American 
flag on the nose of the 

“Eagle against Adler,” ~y told George. 
“We're counting on you to show Pickering 
that the old American bird still has a flap left 
in her wings.” 

George grinned. At that instant a whistle 
sounded and the Adler was catapulted into 
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the breeze that shot up over the rise of the 
hill. The men at the launching rope of the 
sailplane threw their weight forward and 
stretched it taut. The Adler was now soaring 
gracefully overhead, and George looked at the 
time-keeper. At a nod from him he signaled 
with his whistle, Pete released the new trigger 
rope, and the American Eagle jumped into 
the air for its duel with its rival. 

George soared upward until he felt his 
ship losing speed rapidly. A kick of the 
rudder, a slight bank, and the machine was 
crabbing against the breeze on its way to 
the next up-wind, which George knew would 
be near the next break in the terrain. He was 
losing altitude rapidly, but his initial soar had 
given him eighty feet reserve and his ground 
speed would soon take him to a favorable 
wind. He turned his head for a sight of the 
Adler. Its pilot had chosen a group of hills 
on the other flank of the starting place. It 
was just reaching these hills and on their 
ascending currents was soaring to valuable 
altitudes. George was not worried. 

He reached his hills with a loss of but half 
his initial altitude and pulled the stick back 
slightly as he felt the ship lift under the 
impetus of the up-wind. He soared to new 
and exhilarating heights. Now he skillfully 
worked his ship from one hill to another, 
banking and turning to avoid the descending 
currents on the reverse slopes, striving to 
reach one uprising breeze after another with 
as little loss of altitude between them as 
possible. Soon he reached a safe altitude 
for a straight-away flight, and turned his 
ship toward the hills over which the Adler 
was maneuvering. At the same time the 
Adler decided to pay his hills a visit, and the 
two creatures of the air passed each other 
two hundred feet over the heads of the crowd. 

The two ships had been up much longer 
than eighteen minutes, and the crowd now 
appreciated the meaning of soaring flights as 
distinguished from gliding. George reaching 
his hills with altitude to spare, repeated his 
maneuvers and reached an altitude of ‘five 
hundred feet before he decided to leave this 
group of hills and try out a larger group on 
the other side of the fair grounds. Soon 
after, as he sped over the heads of the crowd 
with a tail breeze boosting his land speed up 
to sixty miles, he saw the Adler following 
him across the flat fields to these other hiils. 
Ambrose was paying him the compliment of 
imitation; the pilot of the German-designed 
machine was accepting George’s judgment 
in preference to his own. 

George had just enough altitude when he 
reached these hills to turn safely and soar 
upward on the ascending currents. Ambrose’s 
machine, reaching the hills soon after that, 
had even less altitude, but by skillful han- 
dling managed to turn enough to rise to more 
satisfactory heights. For fifteen minutes the 
two machines soared and raced over these 
hills. But George was not satisfied. It was 
more difficult here to find up-winds, harder to 
avoid down-winds, and he determined to 
return to his original terrain. Gaining enough 
altitude to take him across the fields against 
the wind he headed back to his starting 
point. The Adler, closely following his 
movements, had anticipated his return and 
was now abreast of him. 

The two ships soon found themselves in 
trouble. Unsuspected down-winds, probably 
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due to the cooling effects of a large swampy 
field, relentlessly pushed their machines 
down as they struggled to maintain enough 
altitude to carry them to the saving currents 
of their original hill. George fought grimly to 
save every precious foot of height. Somehow 
he had to keep his ship up for sixty seconds 
longer than Ambrose, if he were to bring that 
little American flag through to victory. The 
Adler was losing altitude even more rapidly 
than his ship, but unless the American Eagle 
could hurdle the crest of the hill it would 
surely come down within a minute of the 
other machine. George saw the large crowd 
gesticulating wildly as it watched the two 
rivals fight to reach the hilltop. He even 
thought he could hear Pete and the other 
fellows urging him on. He moved the sensi- 
tive controls slightly, trying to stave off what 
looked like an inevitable landing. 

The crest of the hill was now rushing to- 
ward them. The sailplane had fifty feet of 
altitude to clear it, the Adler forty-five. 
But there was that revérse slope down-wind 
to pass through first! The two ships hit it 
together and together they dropped. Down, 
down, George felt the ship fall, while the 
crest of the hill approached them with tan- 
talizing slowness. The crowd scattered away 
from the approaching ships and opened a 
wide lane. George looked over the cockpit; 
he was not more than ten ieet above the 
ground, anid still dropping. A cry went up 


from the crowd; he heard a slight impact and 
saw the Adler rolling along the hillside. Its 
flight was over. Now the sailplane had to 
clear the hill if it were to weather out sixty 
more seconds to better the Adler’s time. The 
American ship was hardly more than five 
feet from the ground; now it was skimming 
along the surface. George pulled the stick 
back—it was an instinctive act upon landing 
—and at that instant he felt a powerful 
hand lift his machine upward into the ether 
again. The American Eagle, striking the 
up-wind in the nick of time, soared upward 
and onward. George heard a hoarse cheer 
arise from the crowd, and waved back 
happily. 

He kept his ship up for a full moment 
longer. He had no desire to go out for a 
record this time, and when his watch ticked 
away the seconds that gave him the race he 
turned, zoomed over the upturned necks of 
the noisy crowd, did a figure eight, and landed 
at the precise spot where he took off. En- 
thusiastic hands pulled him from the cockpit, 
but George’s first thought was for his van- 
quished opponent. He forced his way 
through the crowd to the Adler, where 
Ambrose Pickering was glumly regarding his 
handiwork. George offered his hand. “‘ You 
got a tough break,” he said consolingly. 

Ambrose scratched his head. “It seems 





to me,” he said, “as if I had better see 
America first.’ | 
| 








The Landing Field 
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The economy of fuel load amounts to a 
4o per cent. saving, and although the engine 
weighs more than a gasoline engine of equal 
power, or about three pounds per horse-power 
compared to two pounds for the ordinary 
motor, the difference in weight is more than 
compensated for by the lesser weight of the 
fuel. 

This is but one of the advantages claimed, 
the others being: (1) that risk from fire is 
greatly lessened; (2) that as there are no 
magnetos or electrical ignition required, 
there is freedom from interference in wireless 
communication; (3) the range of flight is 
increased, because less fuel is consumed 
under all conditions and especially at cruising 
speeds, and (4) there is greater reliability 
because all electric ignition apparatus 1s 
done away with. 

The importance of gaining freedom from 
interference with wireless communication is 
one of the most valuable points on account 
of the increasing use of wireless beacons and 
other direction-finding apparatus. 

The Diesel engine has completely revolu- 
tionized ocean navigation: it has brought 
about new speeds, brought into being new 
types of ships. It may make an equally 
important change in aircraft especially in 
view of the fact that one of the large air- 
ships now built in England, the R-ro1, is to be 
driven by oil engines; motorcycles are oper- 
ated on the Continent, with single-cylinder 
Diesel engines as well as motor-cars and 
motor-boats. 

It will take some time, however, for new 
and basic improvements, however important, 
to equal the reliability and confidence in 
motors which have already gone through the 
successive stages of production in large 
numbers. 


Questions and Answers 

What is a “wind sock”? 

A wind-cone, sleeve, or sock is used to 
indicate the direction and strength of the 
wind. It is of cylindrical shape, made of 
cloth, and is inflated by the wind blowing in 
the larger open end and out the smaller end. 
If the wind is strong it stands out stiffly; if 
the wind is light, it curves down. It is 
usually suspended from a high pole on one 
corner of the hangar or signal tower. 


What is a “beacon”? 

A beacon is a strong searchlight usually 
rotating to guide the pilot to the field. It 
must be distinguished from the other thou- 
a of lights which the aviator sees from 
the air. 


How is it distinguished from other lights? 

This distinctive characteristic may be 
obtained by intensity, motion, color or com- 
binations of these features. Some beacons 
have over a billion candle power. The 
standard rotation speed in the United States 
is six per minute. 
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What is a “flood light”’? 
Flood lights are used to illuminate the 
landing field, hangars, obstacles and towers. 


What is an “apron”? 


An apron is the space in front of the han- 
gars, waiting-rooms for passengers and 
control station and is usually paved with 
cement or asphalt to prevent the dust from 
blowing when the motors are being started 
and idling. 

What are “‘on-course lights’’? 

“On-course” lights are used with the 
beacon and consist of flood lights with red 
lenses. They have a beam spread of approxi- 
mately forty degrees; two are placed near 
the beacon and point in opposite directions 
along the airway. A pilot on the course 
will observe the distinctive flashes of these 
“on-course”’ lights, and a failure to see them 
will indicate to the pilot that he is off the 
course. 


What is a “radio beacon”? 

A radio beacon is a signal beacon which 
sends out distinctive radio signals. These are 
received by an instrument on board the air- 
plane which tells the pilot when he is headed 
correctly on his course. This receiving 
instrument consists of two metal reeds side 
by side protected by a dial on the instru- 
ment board. If the left reed is vibrating 
longer than the right one, it means that he 
is drifting to the left of his course. If the 
right reed is vibrating longer than the left 
one, it means that he is drifting to the right 
of his course. 


What is a compression ignition engine? 

A compression ignition engine, usually 
called the Diesel engine, depends upon the 
compression of the gas in the cylinder to 
ignite the charge. The fundamental prin- 
ciple and the description of this type of engine 
appears in the accompanying article. 


What are “‘wing slots”? 


Wing slots, usually known as Handley- 
Page wing slots, are slots made of curved 
metal attached to the leading edge of an air- 
plane wing which open when the climbing 
angle of the plane increases to a dangerous 
point. They cause the flow of air to flow over 
the upper surface of the wing and maintain 
the lifting effect or suction caused by the 
rapid flow of air close to the upper surface, 
making the airplane safer and less likely to 
stall when an ordinary airplane wing would 
cease to have a lifting effect. 


What are “‘interceptors’’? 

Interceptors are flaps which can be raised 
on one wing or the other to partially destroy 
the suction lift on the high wing, causing 
it to descend and used in connection with the 
wing slots on the low wing. This adds to the 
automatic stability of a machine and gives 








added safety at stalling angles. 
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Begin now to guard yourself 
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Before you leave home always look at 


your shoes! x x 


things that count in life. * 
Unsightly, neglected shoes are an in- 
dication of shiftlessness. + 


What's the use of taking chances ? 


* * 


Moox at 


YOUR SHOES! 


It’s the little 


Keep your shoes looking 


against this 
danger.... 


Everyone who takes exercise should 
form the habit early in life of wear- 
ing an athletic supporter. Too many 
boys and young men put it off too 
long. Then one day a sudden slip 
or a little awkwardness brings pain- 
‘ful injury and disablement. 


No trained athlete takes even the 
mildest work-out without a sup- 
porter. He knows too well the 
danger to delicate cords and mem- 
branes that nature left unguarded. 


Start now to protect yourself 
against injury that you may regret 
all your mature years. Wear a PAL 
... for every exercise. 


PAL is the preferred supporter be- 
cause it is more comfortable and 
safe ... and because it outwears two 
or three ordinary supporters. PAL 
doesn’t chafe . . . doesn’t get per- 
spiration stiff. Remains soft and 
comfortable after washing. At all 
drug stores... one dollar. {Price 
slightly higher in Canada.} 


Bauer & Black 


A Division cf the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO , . NEW YORK. . TORONTO 
Also makers of the famous O=P=C 
For 40 years the leading suspensory 
for daily weag 
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neat and earn a reputation for being 


alert and up-to-the-minute, 


EVERY MORNING RISE 
AND SHINE WITH 


2 wil SHINODA 


THE HOME SHOE POLISHES 


ALL COLORS 


AT ALL 
DEALERS 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Illustration—T he 
Toil Spin, from 
“Simple Alrody- 
namics” (Ronald) 


OME of the first books of the new season 
have come to us and herewith we pre- 
sent a selection of the best of those so 

far received. There is time still before 
school opens to do a bit of reading, and after 
the first day, there will still be hours when a 
good book and a comfortable corner—and 
perhaps a box of candy—will seem the 
happiest combination in the world. Try 
the combination with some of these vol- 
umes. 


All the Brave Rifles, by Clarke Ven- 
able. Reilly & Lee. $2.00. 
DAVID CROCKETT is an outstanding 
character in this story of Tennessee, 
Washington and Texas before and during the 
war with Mexico. Opposed to Crockett in 
politics, yet becoming his friend, is the 
hero—a young Tennessean to whom Texas 
beckons. The Alamo is only a report in the 
story, but Houston’s campaign and victory 
are a part of the action. The whole picture 
of the period—the opposition to Jackson, 
a political campaign of the day and some of 
the bitter enmities of the time, is admirably 
painted while many of the persons of the 
story stand out as real characters, notably 
Abel, the young hero’s devoted friend and 
follower. An interesting and adventurous 
tale of an important period in our history it 
is, which should be of vital interest to boys 
who enjoy the better type of story. 


Tomahawk Rights, by Hal G. Evarts. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 
ANY boy reader will enjoy this exception- 
ally fine and thrilling story of border 
warfare during the Revolutionary period 
and immediately after it, when the frontier 
was moving from the old colonies westward 
into Kentucky and Ohio and then beyond. 
The hero is captured in an Indian raid, is 
adopted by Shawnees and stays with them 
until, after a treaty, white captives are 
surrendered. He holds his affection for his 
Indian friends even during the bitter years 
when he fights against them as a Border 





Ranger. His troubles with an ignorant 
militia officer and with renegade whites form 
the basis of that part of the story which 
follows the Revolution, and the reader takes 
leave of Rodney Buckner as he sets out to 
help conquer the still farther frontier. The 
Indian and his tragedy of being driven off 
the land he has held is sympathetically 
pictured, as well as the spirit that animated 
the white people who pressed on, ever ex- 
tending the frontier. 


Three Points of Honor, by Russell 
Gordon Carter. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
I* SEEMS hardly necessary to tell readers 

of Boys’ Lire that this is the story which 
won the $4,000 prize in the contest con- 
ducted by Little, Brown and Boys’ Lire, 
and that as a serial it has just been com- 
pleted in Boys’ Lire. 

As we need tell nothing of the text, we 
may say that it is a handsomely made 
volume with illustrations quite different 
from those which accompanied it in this 
magazine. 


Twenty-four Fables of Aisop and 
Other Eminent Mythologists, translated 
by Sir Roger L’Estrange with illustrations 
after etchings by Marcus Gheeraerts, the 
Elder. Dutton. $3.00. 

THs is a beautiful volume containing a 
rendition of the fables published in the 
seventeenth century and illustrations from 
the sixteenth. Humor, worldly wisdom, irony 
and genuine com- 
monsenseare pre- ff 
sented in these 
old-time tales, 
while the pic- 
tures are of fine 
quality, full 
of interest for 
their illustrative 
character and for 
the illuminative 
detail which fills 
them. 


Pioneers All! 
by Joseph Lewis 
French. Milton 
Bradley Co. 


Dick Kent at Half-way House, by 
Milton Richards. A. L. Burt. $.50. 
THs is number 7 in a long series of stories 

about Dick Kent and his friends, one a 
young Indian and another a “‘Mountie.” It 
pictures conditions at Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany post and the experiences of the boys 
with a dishonest factor. 


Kullu of the Carts, by John Eyton. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 
‘THE story of a boy in India who is half- 
English and half-Indian and, unlike his 
sisters, who desire to appear and be as 
English as possible, he is drawn to the native 
life. He runs away from home and joins a 
group of carters who live a somewhat gypsy 
life. Among them is a boy between whom 
and Drew a strong friendship springs up. 
Drew is found by his people and placed in 
a boy’s school from which Kullu, his native 
friend, rescues him. The last we see of him 
he is once again traveling away from home 
and family. 
The book is beautifully written and has 
exceptional charm. We are 








bound to feel, however, that 
the author has rather stacked 
the cards against the English, 


ut pe YP since every one in it, except 


Drew, who has English blood, 
is disagreeable to the last de- 
gree, while the natives, even 
the beetel-nut chewing old 
man, are represented as 
having remarkable qualities. 
However, it is a book to be 
greatly enjoyed. 


The Children of the 
Cave, by Edward H. Thomp- 
son. Marshall Jones. $2.00. 


HE story of a group of 








Illustration from “Aces Up” (Reilly & Lee) 


American young people 
and their Indian servants dur- 





Birthplace of Herbert Hoover, from “ Boyhoods of 
$2.50. the Presidents” (Lathrop) 
THE editor has 

made a compilation of material about the 
frontier, beginning with selections from the 
journals of Lewis and Clark and closing with 
three excerpts about Lindbergh. 


What’s New in Fall Books 


ing an experience in a cave in 
Yucatan, is told by a man 
who has devoted many years 
to the study of Maya civili- 
zation. The little group has 
many weird experiences and 
encounters many dangers dur- 
ing its long journey under- 
ground. 


On the Plantation, by 
Joel Chandler Harris. Apple- 
ton, $1.00. 

GROUP of excellent titles 

are gathered together in 
this Appleton series of re- 
prints called the Dollar 
Library. Among them is this 
old story of Harris’s, with the 
original illustrations by E. M. Kemble, 
which if it has not the charm of his more 
famous stories, nevertheless, possesses a 
charm quite its own. 


Prince Bantam, by McNeer and Ward. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 
JAPAN in olden times, and the adventures 
of a young prince imprisoned in a monas- 
tery by the enemies of his family after his 
father’s followers had been almost wiped 
out, form the theme for a very delightful 
story. A particularly engaging hero des- 
cribed as very beautiful after the fashion of 
his time and country is Prince Bantam who 
for a while allows himself to be a tool of his 
ambitious 
* brother, and in 
the end pays the 
price of his abil- 
ity. A most 
curious and enter- 
taining character 
is the prince’s 
devoted follower, 
Beukei, a giant of 
a man who per- 
forms prodigious 
feats of strength 
and valor. 


American 
Boy Sports 
Stories. Double- 
day-Doran. $2.00. 
A SELECTION of fourteen good stories 

of various sports—football, basketball, 
baseball, of course, with tennis, dog-handling, 
rowing, swimming, hockey, and track, by 
favorites among the authors who write for 
American Boy. 


Boy Scouts on the Green Mountain 
Trail, by Walter Prichard Eaton. Wilde. 
$1.75. 

ME: EATON knows how to present scouts 

in the out-of-doors doing all the things 
that scouts enjoy; while always he is able to 
bring his group into some emergency where 
courage and preparedness are requisite and 
in which the scouts are able to accomplish 
something of real value. 


Two Boys in South American Jun- 
gles, by Grace B. Jekyll. Dutton. $2.00. 

WIN brothers go down to South Amer- 

ica on the chance of getting work on the 
construction of a railroad through the 
jungles. There is an interesting picture of 
conditions in the construction camps and of 
the elements against which the contractors 
have to contend. 


Young Folks’ Book of 
Polar Exploration, by E. 
L. Elias. Little, Brown $2.00. 
THE subject of the Arctic, 

the struggles of explorers 
to overcome its difficulties, 
and the many tragedies which 
have resulted from their fail- 
ure or the failure of their 
equipment, is a fascinating 
one always. In this book, these 
old stories and tragedies are 
once again recounted and in 
interesting fashion. The au- 
thor goes far back and brings 
the book up to date, using 
many excerpts from original 
accounts and many unusual 
pictures. The book is a 
splendid one for boys who 
are interested in the work of 
pioneers in far-away places. 





Illustration from “All the Brave Rifles” (Clarke Venable) 
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The Birth of an Iceberg, from “Young Folks’ Book of 
Polar Exploration” (Little, Brown) 


The Boys’ Book of Coast Guards, by 
Irving Crump. Dodd Mead. $2.00. 


‘THE history of our Coast Guards is one 

filled with heroic adventure and these 
specific incidents as culled by Mr. Crump 
from the whole story are such as should be 
enthralling reading for any boy, especially 
so for the boy who loves the sea. 


A Buccaneer’s Log, by C. M. Bennett. 
Dutton. $2.00. 


R. BENNETT may be depended upon 

for vivid, even] lurid, stories of sea 
and pirates. His latest is of a young man 
who has lost his command at sea and becomes 
the least sailor of a merchant vessel which 
is captured by pirates. How he joins the 
pirates and is alternately with and opposed 
to their captain and how he finally brings 
other pirates to justice, is told in a book 
where there is something exciting on every 
page. One might say that Mr. Bennett 
could have brought the story to a some- 
what better conclusion earlier than he actu- 
ally does, but, perhaps no boy reader will 
feel that he would wish to have missed any 
of the adventures. 


Under the Admiral’s Stars, by Warren 
Hastings Miller. Appleton. $1.75. 


A GROUP of Annapolis characters which 

appeared in earlier books by Lieutenant 
Miller, re-appear in this story of life on a 
U. S. battleship. The struggles of the 
young ensigns with regulations are interest- 
ingly depicted in a series of incidents wherein 
the young men, each in his turn, show heroism 
and initiative. 


Simple AZrodynamics and the Air- 
plane, by Charles N. Monteith. The Ron- 
ald Press Company. $4.50. 

AN ADVANCED book giving a very 

complete knowledge of the elements of 
zrodynamics and an introductory text book 
for courses in zronautical engineering, by the 
Chief Engineer of the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, one of the best-known airplane con- 
structors. This very comprehensive book is 
used at the United States Military Academy, 
West Point. 


Fine Fellows, by Laurie Yorke Erskine. 
Appleton. $2.00. 

‘WO topics which are of tremendous 

interest to young readers to-day form this 
book—aviation and the war. Many years 
after it, the teller of the stories reconstructs 
the war experiences of a group of aviators, 
from diaries, letters, and the tales of their 
friends. The incidents are of a vital inter- 
est, and throughout there is a sense of reality 
and of character. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Enjoy Scouting All Year Round-- 


> 





UST because camp is over does not mean 
that the real Scout puts his Outdoor Scouting behind him. It 
only takes a few moments after school to change to your Boy 
Scout Uniform. Take your camp equipment and get out in your 
back yard and keep yourself fit. The real Scout combines his 
school work with Scouting and conditions himself well, physi- 


cally and mentally. 


Complete Five-Foot Archery Set 
Consisting of one strong, well-finished, polished 5-foot 
bow and six 24-inch sharp pointed, decorated arrows. 
This is an exceptionally fine bow and arrow. Has from 
20 to 30 pound pull. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 

No. 1542 Per Set, $4.75 







we 
000 © 
11) <i 


Materials for Archery Set (5 feet) 
One best imported lemonwood bow stave 5 feet; 4 dozen 
ferrule arrowheads; 44 dozen selected birch shafts, 24 
inches; turkey feathers, for six arrows; piece of beeswax; 
grey flax for bow string. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 

No. 1543 Per Set, $2.50 


Folding Candle Lantern 


Splendid for Scouts and other uses. Collapses flat for 
pocket. Stormproof galvanized iron with aluminum 
reflector. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 
No. 1258 


“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Canteen 


Madeof heavy seamless alumi- 
num, enclosed in tight-fitting 
khaki felt cover which, when 
wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted 
with removable adjustable 
shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearer's hip. 
Capacity slightly over one 
quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
No. 1466 Price, $2.75 


Cello 
Aluminum Canteen 


Made of light weight stamped 
aluminum. Shipping weight, 
114 Ibs. 

No. 1201 


Price, $1.00 





Each, $2.60 
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The Shelter Tent 


This Tent was designed after the popular ‘‘Dog”’ style 
Tent used in the Army. It is divided into two equal parts 
so that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and 
conveniently carried over the shoulders of two boys to 
evenly distribute the weight. 
When the two sections are fastened together they form 
a Tent with ample room for two boys. It is a compact, 
durable, well-made Tent of heavy khaki waterproof 
Duck. 
These tents are all brand new—they must not be confused 
with the surplus Army stock which is being distributed. 
Size: 7 ft. 2 in. long; 5 ft. 6 in. wide; 3 ft. 7 in. high. 
No. 1422 With Poles Per Pair, $2.95 
4 or More, $2.85 


Official Firemaking Set 
Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill 
socket and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This 
wood is especially recommended by Dudley W. Smith, 
Champion Fire by Friction Expert of the World, for quick 
results. Package of tinder furnished. Prepaid. 


No. 1532 Price, $1.00 





Elgin Wrist Watch 


Seven Jewel Elgin Watch with luminous hands and 
luminous dial. Case is nickel chromium plated. Furnished 
with leather strap. It is the ideal Boy Scout Watch. 
Placed in individual box. 


No. 1544 Price, $12.75 


Official Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use for the Lariat in 
addition to the Scout Guard rope. It is especially useful 
and practical for uses on hike and in camp. The new Scout 
Lariat is 20 feet in length and is made of Sampson Spot 
Cord. This cord is absolutely the strongest and best on 
the market today. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 
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National Council 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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Chicago Service Station 
37 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 





No article is 
official without 
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San Francisco Service Station 
583 Market Street Boy Scout Trading Post 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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New York Retail Store 


20 East 33rd Street 
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“That’s goofy, 
Spink! 
Neverleak beats that 
a million miles! 


“Don’t use rubber bands or plugs 


**Why gosh, you’ve got to make the hole 
so big you ruin the tire. Try Neverleak. 
It fixes the big holes as well as the little 
ones. That’s what I use and my tires 
don’t know what a plug or rubber band 
looks like.” 


Neverleak seals up punctures on the 
run. Adds mileage and life to worn-out 
holey tires. Preserves the life of new 
tires, and seals them up so that you 
never have punctures. At least, you 
never know you have them. 


Your Dad used Neverleak years ago. 
It’s been on the market since 1894. Try 
it in your tires—one tube in each tire. 
The genuine comes in a green and yel- 
low tube and sells for 25c, the new low 
price. If your bicycle 
or hardware dealer 
can’t supply you, 
order direct from us. 
Liquid Veneer Cor- | 
poration, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Join the Bicycle Riders 
Thrift League, too 


It’s a great national organization of bike 
riders — r fell Send Pp 
today for your membership and the 
Thrift League Catalog. The metal 
collars stamped “Neverleak’ 
which form the top of every tube 
are worth money to you. They 
will be accepted as part pay- 
ment for th you'd like 
to have, as shown in the 
Thrift Catalog. Noinitia- 
tion fees—no dues. Get 
a membership applica- 
tion blank from your 
dealer or send the 
coupon. 
























| Purzz lgcraft? 





HERE'S a good letter to share with the 
puzzle-solvers of Boys’ Lire. 

Enclosed, with a complete list of answers 
to June puzzles, is a note which says: “TI 
want to thank you for the checks [plural, you 
notice] I have received from PuzzLEcRartT. 
Why do so few boys work out the puzzles? 
I enjoy working them out and get a thrill 
when [ solve a hard one—like the ‘ Eastern 
Acrostic’ in the June issue.” 

Well, a number of Scouts are doing good 
work, and unless we lose our guess, there 
will be a number of prize-winners for puzzle- 
answers announced next month. 

All original puzzles and’ puzzle answers 
should be received not later than the roth 
of the month. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


Conrod Penington, $3. George E. Ber- 
rian, $2. 





Hidden Trees 

The name of a tree is concealed in each of 
|the following sentences, but the name is 
| spelled backward. 
| 1. My Scout comrade called to me, but I 
| did not hear him. 
| 2. Help America. by loyal service. 

3. The pen I purchased is very poor. 

4. Give him leeway and he will not trouble 
you. 

5. The foreman sent him a slab of gray 
granite. 

6. I wish cribbing was not such a black 
offense. 

7- I can find no mellow peaches in the 
market.—JEAN FRIED. 


Cross-Word Enigma 
My first is in tempt, my second; in anxious; 
So is my third; 
My fourth is in tempt, my fifth is in anxious; 
So are my sixth and seventh; 
My eighth is in tempt; my ninth is in anxious; 
So are my tenth and eleventh. 
My whole is a dreaded school test. 
SvEN SJODAHL. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of forty-two letters and 
form a quotation from William Penn. 

My 20—3—40 is since. My 33—13—25— 
30 is part of a comet. My 10—38—5—42 is 
a head-covering. My 22—17—2—15—34 is 
part of a rake. My 7—28—31—26—12 is 
distance from side to side. My 9—19—41— 








The Original and Only 


NEVERLEAK 


Bicycle Riders Thrift League 

375 Ellicott St., Buffalo, New York. 

= sop , catalog of Bi- 
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14—16 is the Egyptian god of wisdom. My 
27—8—1—36—24 is broader. _My 11—4— 
32—6—21 isa grove. My 29—23—18—37— 
39—35 is to loaf—ALEx DoRMAN. 


A Military Acrostic 


(Prize Puzzle) 
x 46 26 47 25 — 6 
x- —- 232.341 — 4 
x4 — © 37 2 3 
xX 35 59 — 5§2 19 62 
2 --. 8.237 82 .@ 
xX 10 7 36 49 30 57 
c 4.9 2..-_~ 9 
2 a ee ie 
ae Soe: oe 
i SS ¢ aoe SS 
X — 22 55 43 48 32 
z4— G6 2. 53. 6 
ST Re ee ae ae 
i 3 ae aa 
339) SS ee 


Reapinc Across: 1. Africans. 2. A 
capital city of the South. 3. A Revolution- 
ary battle fought in 1776. 4. The author of 
“Marco Bozzaris.” 5. A southern State. 
6. A beautiful city of Rhode Island. 7. A 
metal support for wood in an open fireplace. 
8. A Norse adventurer, said to have dis- 
covered North America about 1000 A. D. 
9. A mountain near Chattanooga. 10. A 
southern State. 11. An inclosed fortifi- 
cation. 12. The official residence of an 
ambassador. 13. An officer’s fringed shoulder- 
ornament. 14. A city of Mississippi. 15.:A 





mark of identification. 

When. these words have.-been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (represented by 
crosses) will name a famous Revolutionary 





wy 


general. The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 10 will spell a battle of 
1777; from 11 to 16, a Revolutionary 
general who served in South Carolina; from 
17 to 27, a place associated with Ethan 
Allen; from 28 to 35, a battle fought in 1777; 
from 36 to 41, a great canal; from 42 to 47, 
the general who was killed by Sioux Indians 
in 1876; from 48 to 52, a famous Kentucky 
pioneer; from 53 to 57, a general who fought 
in Mexico; and from 58 to 63, a territory 
purchased from Russia—GrorcE  E. 
BERRIAN. 


Letter Additions 


Add one letter at the beginning of each of 
the following words, so as to make eight 
new words. The letters to be added spell 
the name of a popular man. 

s. One. .2. Bet. 3. Ark. 4. Bon. 5. 
Ant. 6. Nit. 7. Urn. 8. Art—BeEn B. 
WaATROUS. 


Zigzag 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag (begin- 
ning at the upper, left-hand letter and ending 
with the lower, left-hand letter) will spell the 
name of a famous organization. 

Cross-worps: 1. A large boat for pleasure 
excursions, 2. A punctuation mark. 3. Per- 
haps. 4. Active. 5. Humorous. 6. Use- 
ful on the dining-table. 7. A measure of 
weight. 8. A book of maps. 9g. A high 
military hat—Ratpu L. HutcHinson. 


A Student’s Puzzle 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of eleven High School studies may be spelled 
out. The path from one name to another is 
continuous.—CoNnropD PENINGTON. 


Answers to August Puzzles 


HoT-WEATHER Acrostic. Primals, Ice- 
land. Across: 1. Idiotic. 2. Canyons. 3. 
Eliders. 4. Lariats. 5. Antlers. 6. Nar- 
rows. 7. Dangers. From 1 to 24, Coolness 
is wanted in danger. 

Brrp Cross-worpD EnicMA: Cricket. 

ZiczAG: Herbert Hoover. cross: 1. 
History. 2. Session. 3. Permits. 4. Mem- 
bers. 5. Systems. 6. Country. 7. Cabinet. 
8. Sleuths. 9. Nations. 10. Adjourn. 11. 
Governs. 12. Senator. 13. Reélect. 

CHARADE: Pond-er. 

TRANSPOSITIONS: Boys’ Lire. 1. Robe, 
bore. 2. Soar, oars. 3. Dray, yard. 4. 
Rose, sore. 5. Evil, live. 6. Chin, inch. 
7. Leaf, fiea. 8. Note, Eton. 

WoRD-SQUARED: Finest, icicle, niched, 
echoed, sleeve, tedded. 

CoNCEALED Worps: Baseball. Beam, 
adit, stem, edit, boat, atom, lean, lane. 

Deep Sea FisHinc: Begin at 64, red snap- 
per; 61, halibut; 32, sturgeon; 6, sea-bass; 
4, swordfish; 1, mackerel; 44, tarpon; 49, 
shark; 25, shad. 
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of the fact that if the shot missed its mark 
the destroyer would be right on top of it. 
For at this distance the explosion of the 
torpedo would be so great that the con- 
cussion might damage the submarine irre- 
parably if she were still below the surface. 
Above, the air might deaden it. 

EG 22’s nose broke surface just as the 
torpedo hit. 

There was a cloud of dense black smoke, 
followed by a terrific report as the destroy- 
er’s magazine and boilers went off, and pieces 
of wood and steel rained all around the sub- 
marine as it lay awash. 

Even as Danny stared fascinated, the 
enemy warship went down in a swirl of 
sucking water, drawing most of its crew 
with it. 

He felt appalled at the destruction, now 
that the fight was ended. It was so horrible 
to see men drowning before his eyes; yet 
he could do nothing. One man, however, 
his terror-filled eyes staring imploringly, 
swam toward the deck of the sub. 

“Open hatch!” ordered the Floridan. 

The huge hatch opened as the Turk 
climbed up on the deck. 

“Hi, come on, Johnny!” Danny shouted 
encouragingly, poking his head out and wav- 
ing a friendly hand. The sodden man panted 
something about “Allah” and crawled aft 
along the deck that was still half under water, 
and made toward the conning tower. 

Danny ordered a seaman to take him 
below, then turned the vessel around until 
it was heading down toward the Straits once 
more, praying that there would be no more 
warships to meet; for, in her present condition, 
with no more torpedoes and a damaged 
hull, the submarine was in a desperate 
condition. 

Blore rigged up some pumps which forced 
the water out of the flooded lower deck and 
the electric light set was repaired, but it 
would be some time before the ship could 
travel under the water yet. 

A seaman reported to Danny that the 
skipper was still unconscious from his fall, 
and that Blore, who had examined him, 
thought he was suffering from a severe 
concussion of the brain. 

It became hard, gruelling work for every 
man aboard, but especially for the lad who, 
as navigator and the only available officer 
for watch, remained vigilant in the conning 
tower. 

But fortune favored the damaged ship, 
and by nightfall she was once again near 
Kilid Bahr Fort, having to drift on the 
surface, expecting each second to be dis- 
covered, but not daring to submerge until 
absolutely necessary. She would have to 
remain quite long enough while passing 
under those ten lines of mines. : 

Blore snatched a few minutes away from 
his repair work to hold a consultation with 
the midshipman. 

“We can’t dive for hours yet,” he said. 

“Only one thing to do. Cruise around all 
night, but don’t go far from here. By then 
I should have things pretty well fixed up 
below. Then as soon’s it’s dawn we'll try 
our luck. Keep your eyes skinned, young- 
ster. It’s up to you to keep Johnny from 
discovering us.” With that he gave Danny 
a friendly thump on the back and returned 
to his beloved engines. 
» Danny decided that his eyes might be- 
come too tired to keep a good watch alone, 
and shouted for his Torpedo Petty Officer 
to come up with him. 

The sailor, a great, bearded man who had 
been in the Navy since boyhood, sniffed de- 
lightedly at the cool evening air as he took 
his place beside the midshipman on the nar- 
row platform. 

“That there Johnny, sir,” he said. ‘’E’s 
jabberin’ away in ’is own lingo all the time, 
an’ ’e keeps pointin’ down the Straits an’ 
sayin’ ‘Boom! Boom!’ ’E’s real excited 
about somethin’, sir.” 

“Let’s have him up here,” suggested 
Danny. “TI don’t understand Turkish, worse 
luck, but we might find out what he means. 
How’s the Skipper? He can rattle off 
Turkish fine.” 

“°F’s real bad, sir. Mr. Blore thinks ’e 
must ha’ fell right on ’is ead. ’E’s knocked 
out proper,” said the P. O., going below to 
summon the prisoner. 

He returned immediately with the Turk, 
who looked around nervously in the summer 
darkness; looked westward toward the Nar- 
rows, then broke into a volley of Turkish. 
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“Under the Mines” 
(Concluded from page 11) : 








“Can’t make out a thing,” said Danny 


disappointedly. 

The man clutched his arm appealingly and 
pointed. 

“Boom! Boom!” he said, and pointed 
again. 


‘He wants to know if we’re going to dive 
under the mines,” said the lad. ‘‘ Mines, eh, 
Johnny?” He gesticulated with his hands, 
intimating that the submarine would go 
right under them. 

The Turk nodded vigorously. ‘ Boom!” 
he said. 

“Yes, they go ‘boom!’ all right,” he agreed. 
“But not while we’re under them.” Then 
he added under his breath: “At least, I 
hope not.” 

“Shall I take ’im below agen, sir?” de- 
manded the P.O. “Pity Mr. Franks ain’t 
’ere ter understand ’im.” 

“Yes. Then come back and stand watch 
wit me,” said Danny, peering into the dark- 
ness once more. 

The Turk went unwillingly, still muttering 
something about ‘Boom!’ Then the P. O. 
returned to keep watch with the midship- 
man. 

As dawn came, Danny, heavy-eyed and 
weary, saw two distant specks farther down 
the Straits and decided that they were patrol 
boats waiting at the edge of the mine-field. 
This meant submerging sooner than he antici- 
pated, but not much sooner than they would 
have to do anyway. 

As it became lighter he sent the P. O. be- 
low, ordered the hatch to be closed and then 
gave the command to submerge. 

Down went EG 22 until the sandy bottom 
gleamed below it, then along slowly, each 
minute fraught with the danger that the 
leaks might cause a catastrophe. 

“Get it over soon’s you can!” shouted 
Blore, coming up for a hurried minute. 
“‘We’re still leaking and if we’re under too 
long we’ll stay under for good!” 

“Tl do my best!” answered Danny 
shortly, and almost asked Blore to relieve 
him and take the ship himself. But then, 
he realized, this would be unfair. It was 
every man to his own job now, and Blore 
must stay with his engines, nursing them 
and directing his men in their efforts to plug 
the leaks that kept starting afresh at dif- 
ferent points. 

Just then he saw something ahead and 
slightly above the ship that looked like a 
dark wall; so he ordered the vessel still lower 
until she was almost grazing the bottom. 
She had reached the first net with its globular 
mines attached. 

“One!” Grimly he counted as his ship 
slid underneath it. Subconsciously he felt 
annoyed that he should have to command 
this ship at such a time. It seemed unfair 
that this responsibility should be thrust 
upon him so. 

“Two!” He felt weak and faint. It 
seemed to take so long and every minute 
meant that the leaks were letting in more 
water. 

Line after line he counted as the ship 
passed safely underneath them, each second 
dreading to hear the explosion that would 
destroy him and the entire ship. 

“Nine!” Only one more, and that one 
just ahead. Danny could feel his nerves 
relaxing and he wiped the cold sweat from 
his forehead. The terrible strain was almost 
over. 

“Ten!” They were through! 

At a hundred feet the pressure had been 
great, so he decided to make the rest of the 
run just below the surface until the ship 
was past the last of the Turkish positions. 

Up turned the hydroplanes, the pressure 
gauge showing fifty feet, then forty. 

Then he saw the net, just before the bow 
crashed into it! 

He had miscounted! 

He had no time to think—no time to give 
orders. The momentum of the craft was too 
great for the engines to be reversed anyway. 

Fascinated, he saw the net starting to 
drag, its sides, connected with the great 
mines, coming closer. Again that horrible 
scraping as the steel cable of the mesh slid 
along the ship’s hull. Through the reflector 
he could see that the force of the impact had 
severed one of the strands of the net and that 
the sub was nosing her way through the gap. 
If only those mines would not explode! 

He prayed audibly as the submarine 
churned her way through. He was torn be- 
tween the knowledge that he had miscounted 
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and the wild hope that even now the ship 
might escape destruction. 

Miraculously the sub went on, and Danny 
felt the hope within him becoming stronger 
—then there was a shudder. The propeller 


was dragging it! 

The inevitable followed: Thee was a 
sickening explosion; the lights went out 
again, Danny was almost thrown down onto 
the main deck, as the commander had been, 
and the engines stopped. 

But every man kept his head with the ex- 
ception of the Turkish prisoner, who was 
yelling frantically in his own language. 

Down on the bottom the ship rested 
while engineers sought to find what had 
stopped the motors. They did at last, and 
the engines were restarted. Then, by the 
most expert use of the air ballast, EG 22 
broke the surface, water spurting through 
fissures at every hand. But she was free 
from the mines. 

Slowly, like a wounded thing, the ship 
limped along on her auxiliary engines; 
scorning Turkish lookouts who, fortunately, 
were too occupied watching the British 
trenches ashore to notice the slim steel body 
with its conning tower; and at last she was 
moored alongside the warship that acted as 
a parent ship. . 

Sick with nervousness and disappoint- 
ment at his error, Danny went aboard the 
cruiser to report, while Blore was still below 
rerigging the pumps. 

“eG 22 reports back, sir,” he said to the 
Vice-Admiral, and there was a catch in his 
voice. 

“Good Lord, man, what’s wrong? You 
look like death!” said the officer. 

Haltingly Danny started to tell his story, 
not attempting to shield himself from his 
responsibility. He had miscounted, and 
mistakes could not be overlooked in the sub- 
marine service, as he knew well. This would 
be his last trip underseas, he felt certain, for 
he would never be trusted for such dangerous 
work again. 

As the lad continued the Admiral’s face 


had fouled the broken strand of the net and - 
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became grave, but he touched his cap 
abruptly in answer to a salute to some new- 
comers. Danny looked around and saw 
Blore supporting Lieutenant-Commander 
Franks, who still seemed dazed and ill. 

But he came forward and spoke to the 
Admiral. ‘ Midshipman Mason didn’t mis- 
count, sir,” he reported. “I was lying in 
my berth stunned when we started back 
under the mine |field, but I could hear the 
Turk prisoner shouting in Arabic to the men 
something about a new line of mines being 
laid. I understand Arabic fairly well, you 
know, sir, and I understood him to say that 
his gunboat was on its way to protect the 
mine-sowers on the edge of the field when 
we torpedoed it. Well, sir, I tried to get up 
and talk to him myself, but just then there 
was another explosion and I suppose it made 
me faint again. It’s only a minute ago that I 
came to again, and immediately I questioned 
the man. Seems they must have sown that 
eleventh line while we were cruising in the 
Sea of Marmora.” 

A great wave of relief swept over Danny. 
“That’s right, sir!” he broke in. “I saw 
two patrol boats near the field just before we 
dived, but never thought they were putting 
down more mines. They must only have 
finished about the time we got there!” 

He turned away with a salute, feeling 
strangely weak and tired, barely hearing the 
praise from the famous Admiral and Blore’s 
whispered congratulations about a decora- 
tion being assured. His eyes drooped heav- 
ily and he wanted only to go below to a 
berth in the cruiser where he could sleep. 
For the first time he realized how terrible 
and merciless war really was: He, a mere boy 
from far-off America, had helped the British 
to damage a brave and determined enemy 
and had sent many men to their graves. 
Then a warm glow went over him, dispelling 
his gloom; for he had achieved something 
more precious than the gaining of medals. 
He had been tried and tested in the flame of 


-danger and had been vindicated, not only 


before his superiors, but, more important 
still, before himself. 
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anchors in the world to hold her if she hap- 
pened to feel like walking away from them.” 
“Well,” said Joe, picking up his oars and 
placing them in the rowlocks, ‘I feel better 
about making a fool of myself if she’s got 
that kind of reputation. But she’s anchored 
now. Thirty fathoms of chain on a seventy- 
five-pound anchor, and the high tide depth 
only fifteen feet. Don’t you think she’ll 
stay put now?” 
“She might,” admitted Larry, but added 
to himself, when the Skipper rowed back to 
the Peirel, ‘‘and then again she might not.” 
You see, Mate O’Toole was getting his idea 
about the conspiracy. 


HAT afternoon he did a little circulating 
around the fleet on his own account, 
stopping at every boat but the Pefrel, and 
that night after taps had sounded and all the 
Scout vessels were dark, he was again under 
way in the Nancy Ann’s dinghy, with a 
selected crew. Stopping at the converted 
cutter he added Steve, two seamen, and 
another dinghy to his party, and led the way 
to the small buoy that marked the anchor 
of the Petrel. There Steve’s dinghy left 
him and slipped silently to the very bow of 
the Petrel. 

“Thoughtful of the Skipper to buoy his 
anchor this way,” whispered O’Toole to his 
coxswain as he laid the float in the bottom of 
his boat and took in the slack of the trip line. 
“The night’s dark and we never could have 
pulled off our little stunt without it.” 

“You must have eyes like a cat to have 
found it at all,” said the coxswain, standing 
by to give Larry a hand with the line. “I 
didn’t see the buoy till you had it aboard.” 
A low whistle came over the water. 
O’Toole noted with satisfaction that the night 
was breathless, answered the whistle with 
another, and began to haul away on the trip 
line. The coxswain helped him, and in half 
a minute the Petrel’s seventy-five-pound 
anchor lay in the sternsheets of the dinghy. 
Then another whistle from Larry, and he 
ordered his men to give way toward the part 
of the harbor where the anchemd vessels were 
thickest. The sound of loud talking in the 
distance momentarily alarmed them. But 
they were soon satisfied that the noise did not 





come from the Petrel, and rowed quietly on. 
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Meanwhile, out ahead 300 feet, Steve’s crew 
were rowing hard, towing the Petrel at the end 
of an eighty-fathom warp, so that the boat 
with the anchor in it had merely to keep up 
noiselessly with the procession. 

The moment came when Larry judged that 
the Petrel had been towed so far that even a 
one-eyed man could see that she had been 
moved, and then he signaled again and a 
moment later lowered the Petrel’s anchor to 
the bottom without a ripple. The trip line 
paid out after it, and finally the buoy was 
placed carefully in the water, and the deed 
was done. Without further orders Steve 
drew back to the Petrel’s bow, coiling up his 
towing warp as he went, and within fifteen 
minutes all the Sea Scouts of Brenton’s 
Harbor were sleeping as easily as their con- 
sciences would let them. 

Once in the night Mate O’Toole heard 
ripples lapping against the bow of the 
Nancy Ann, and went on deck and saw that 
a breeze had sprung up. He was awake 
enough to see that if the wind had dragged 
the Petrel it would have dragged her to her 
new position, and he went back to his bunk 
with an absolutely easy conscience. 

He should have stayed up another five 
minutes to hear the fun, for after that lapse 
of time Skipper Joe Willett was on the deck 
of his own vessel peering through the dark- 
ness to gct his bearings. And when he saw 
that he had dragged again, he ordered all 
hands on deck, brought the dinghy along- 
side, and in despair and mortification placed 
two more anchors—one thirty fathoms on 
his starboard bow and the other an equal 
distance on the port bow. That done, 
Skipper Joe and his crew turned in, but not 
to sleep. The Petrel, their pride and their 
delight, was giving herself a bad reputation, 
and in the morning they would be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the harbor. 

And so they were. At six-thirty when the 
crews of the ships turned out, the air was 
alive with snappy comments. 

“So she’s done it again,’’ shouted Eldred 
from the cockpit of the Wanderer. ‘Better 
swap names with my boat and be in char- 
acter.” 

“Tf you had her on my father’s farm, Joe,”’ 
called Steve through a megaphone, ‘“‘she’d 
make a swell machine for pulling stumps.”’ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Better go into the towing business,” 
shouted another. “If she’ll drag anchor in 
a gentle breeze like last night’s, she’d tow 
barges in a flat calm.” 

Skipper Joe hung his head and thought of 
plenty of retorts, none of which seemed ade- 
quate to the occasion. All the zest had gone 
out of the Skipper’s life. He was a young 
man in a position of responsibility, and he 
felt that he had forfeited the respect of those 
whom he should teach. All the Scouts, 
down to the lowest apprentice seaman, 
would be laughing at him, he thought—and 
could he ever reprimand a boy for coiling a 
line the wrong way when that boy knew what 
a fool he was? 


THE day was hot and sulphurous. Thun- 

der and lightning were building up in 
the clouds which banked the horizon shortly 
afternoon. But Skipper Joe was hotter than 
the day. He conducted signal drill with no 
enthusiasm, and coxed a husky crew in a 
four-oared rowing boat without a spark of 
life. And all the time he was repeating to 
himself: ‘‘It teaches me a lesson for being so 
autocratic with the Scouts when they make 
mistakes. But how under the sun could 
such a thing happen to me twice in suc- 
cession?” 

Then when the joke had gone on long 
enough and the Sea Scouts under Skipper 
Joe’s command couldn’t extract any more 
laughter from it, they decided to break the 
news tohim. Mate O’Toole sent a messen- 
ger requesting the commanding officer’s 
presence on the Nancy Ann for consultation 
about a technical matter. Joe went readily 
enough, thinking it would be a matter con- 
cerning the catboat’s rigging. But when he 
boarded the Nancy Ann and found three 
tenders astern of her and a crowd in the 
cabin, he dismissed marlinspike seamanship 
from his mind. Accepting Larry’s invita- 
tion, he stepped down into the packed cabin, 
hot with the day, and hotter still with the 
swarm of boys who jammed it until the 
squat little catboat seemed ready to split 
asunder. 

“We want to open a very delicate sub- 
ject,” said Larry O’Toole, acting as spokes- 
man for the crowd. “Will you talk to us 
man to man?” 

Joe Willett scanned the faces before him, 
and in one he detected the glint of repressed 
laughter. “I will,” he answered, feeling 
fifty per cent. better for having caught that 
smile. It showed him that there was some- 
thing in the wind. “Forget that I am your 
senior officer and tell me what’s on your 
mind.” 

Funny, the kick Joe got out of that re- 
pressed smile. Standing as he did under the 
open hatch, he felt a draft of cold air on his 


neck, and reflected that the sudden coolness 
suited his changed mood. 

“Joe,” said Mate O’Toole, “as earnest 
Sea Scouts we want to know how a thirty- 
six-foot yawl can drag a seventy-five-pound 
anchor 200 yards on a practically breathless 
night. It seems to be agin’ the laws of 
nature. You’re our senior officer, as you say, 
and as we know, and you are the only man 
who can answer such a question satisfactorily. 
Tell us now, man to man.’ 

The Skipper of the Perel felt another, 
colder blast on the back of his neck, and 
before speaking he looked out of the hatch 
and saw the branches of trees on the harbor’s 
shore bending to the first blasts of an ad- 
vancing squall. And he thought gratefully 
of the three anchors to which the Petrel now 
trode. With that thought he glanced again 
at the ring of faces before him and caught 
more repressed smiles. Suddenly he realized 
that the Petrel couldn’t have dragged a 
seventy-five-pound anchor and must have 
been shifted, and in a flash he reconstructed 
the joke the boys had played on him. And 
with a very serious expression on his round 
face, he declared: 

“Mates and able seamen all, I can’t 
answer your question until this squall blows 
over. And now hop it before the whole fleet 
drags on the beach.” 

For a moment they all looked at him in 
amazement. And then a draft of cold air 
swept down the hatch and filled the cabin, 
and they too knew that something was 
wrong. And they swarmed out of the cabin 
like bees out of a hive and looked at an ad- 


. vancing wall of rain and the wind-torn clouds 


above it, and the froth of white water be- 
neath it, and fell into their dinghies. 

A bad half-hour of it they had when the 
squall struck. The Wanderer wandered 
nearly to the beach before Mate Eldred 
could get her riding to two anchors. Steve 
and his husky crew were unable to reach 
their converted cutter at all until she was 
high and dry. The Nancy Ann fared not so 
badly because her captain was on board and 
could let out more chain and another anchor 
before the squall struck. Yet all the Scouts 
in the fleet (as well as many of the other 
yachtsmen in Brenton’s Harbor) learned a 
great deal about the force of the wind in a 
violent squall. 

But Skipper Joe didn’t have a hand in 
their teaching. He pretended to feel bored 
when the cabin of the Nancy Ann was cleared, 
and he lay down on one of the transoms and 
picked up a magazine. And when the cat 
swung fearsomely to the strength of the 
squall and tugged at her cables, he thought 
of the three anchors holding the Petrel and 
laughed out loud. So, as it turned out, the 
laugh was on his lips, but not on him. 








The Dog-Fight 


(Concluded from page 19) 











Even as Lou stared up, he saw the Fokker 
swerve from her plunge, go into a tight spin. 
The Nieuport came roaring downward, then 
banked toward the tail assembly of the D. H. 

Lou Brent dove the Reconnaissance plane. 
He knew that the second enemy ship was 
behind. He dove straight toward the earth. 
He kicked right rudder. The ship spun and 
for two thousand feet he held her in the spin. 
Then he pulled her out of it, getting into a 
plunge. Slowly he brought her nose up, got 
her in level flight. He shook off the dizziness 
caused by the whirl, glanced above. Only 
one plane was up there. She was gliding 
mildly toward the D. H.! 

Lou looked downward. One Fokker was 
burning, on the earth. And the other was 
gliding back toward the enemy lines, drop- 
ping lower and lower as Lou watched. The 
Nieuport’s pilot had sent both Fokkers out 
of the fight. 

The ship came close to the DeHavilland. 
Lou stared at her fuselage insignia. She was 
an American plane. A Third Pursuit Squad- 
ron ship. Her pilot raised an arm, he waved. 
Lou cried out, excitedly. 

“Stew! Stew Osborne!” 

He twisted his head. Johnny was stand- 
ing erect, staring toward the other plane. 





His face was twisted. He, too, recognized 
the third comrade. Slowly he raised an 
arm, waved. There was a faint smile on his 
face. Lou Brent knew how Johnny felt. 
He smiled grimly, waved toward Stew 
Osborne as that pilot winged his little fighting 
Nieuport in closer. And wing-tip to wing- 
tip the two planes roared along toward the 
Allied rear lines. 


Wwar was over two days later. No longer 

the rumble of guns. No longer the 
dawn patrol, the dusk patrol. In Lou 
Brent’s coop at the Twelfth Reconnaissance 
Squadron the three comrades were talking. 
Johnny Condon looked into the gray eyes of 
Stuart Osborne. He smiled. 

“You were the fighter, Stew,” he said 
quietly. ‘You did most. Lou, here was a 
good second. IJ was——” 

Lou Brent interrupted. ‘We all ¢ried, and 
we all did things, Johnny!” he said quietly. 
“There was no best, no second best. Am I 
right, Stew?” 

And Lieut. Stew Osborne nodded his head, 


smiling. 

“Right!” he replied. “I guess that’s 
the biggest thing. We all éried—we all 
won!” 
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Even Making 


College Life Brighter 


The Burgess SnapLite is a friendly little fashlight that 
is brightening up more than college life. It’s doing a 
man’s size job of wiping out darkness ... everywhere 
. «« for young men of your age. It is a durable, prac- 
tical, efficient and caseless flashlight that lasts an 
amazingly long time. Made in a variety of sparkling 


color combinations. 39c everywhere. 


Battery and Lamp Replaceable 
BURGESS BATTERY CO., Gen. Sales Offices: Chicago 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


SNAP LITE 


FLASHLIGHT 
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$3.00 
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With single sole, 
spring heel, $4.00 
Strictly hand made. Worn by Indians and Whites 
since Maine was made a state. Lots of factories 
make moccasins, but if there is a better one I 
have ae to see it. 

» 3 to 6, no “> $2.25. With sole, $3.25. 
Color, dark oil tanned. Send for free sample of 
leather used in these moccasins. Write for new 


Fall Catalog. 
L. L. BEAN 
402 Main Street Freeport, Maine 
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Sell Schwer’s POPULAR 





Here’s a chance to earn it, 
BOX OF 22 CHRISTMAS CARDS for $1. _A real bar- 
gain, less than 5c a Card, _ a in stores nor b: -grxes 
packed in attractive Gift Box. You can make 100 pe 

cent gett Unusual Cards, Parchment Folders, original 
designs, Christmas colors, the kind most persons want. 
Other boys make mone Socan you! No expense, 
Write for “Spendin, Money Plan’, o~ sell an article 
that people will surely want when seen; Write atonce to 
CHARLEY C, 'SCHWER pepe B36WESTIIELD, MASS, 
















Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 
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F-21 LOW WING MODEL 
Wing Span 25 inches Weight 3 oz. 
Price Ready to Fly, $7.00 


The entire fuselage of this fascinating 
new flying model is made of strong cel- 
luloid, beautiful in detail and color. 
Like all Deluxe Silver Ace ships, it has 
a semiflexible, detachable propeller, 
shock absorbing landing gear, and silk 
covered demountable wings. In de- 
sign and performance it will thrill you. 


Send 10 cents for Secoged catalogue of 18 

Silver Ace construction sets. 
The most lifotihe inane fiying, and most 
economical models by 


produced en- 
gi Light h to save you disa 
pointment in the air. Strength to give 
far the lowest average cost od ig figs of any 
models you can buy or bu: first-class 
dealers = supply you. If not, remit to us, 
adding 50 cents for packing and shipping. 


AERO MODEL Co. ® 
111 ent Wack er Drive 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Axe Secrets 
now published 


ETER McLAREN, America’s 

Champion Chopper, has written 
into his Axe Manual all of the se- 
rets of axe care and use,—of wood- 
lore, that he has learned in twenty- 
five years of chopping. 


A fascinating and useful book for 
the Outdoor man or boy. Tells how 
to improve the woods by wise cutting; 
how to fell a tree against its lean; how 
to sharpen and hone your Axe; how 
to hang the head; safe methods of 
chopping; rules for axe throwing and 
log chopping contests. 


Nine chapters— 84 pages — pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs. 


Single copies only 25c. Address Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., Bridesburg P. O., Phila., Pa. Or 
ask your Scoutmaster to get special prices 
on quantities. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


In his Axe Manual, Peter McLaren says: ‘‘The 
Plumb Axe has always been the axe of expert 
choppers.” He recommends 
the Plumb Official Scout Axe 
to every Scout. Price, axe 
alone, $1.40; with leather 


sheath, $1.80. 
DOUBLE LIFE 
eT ae eel 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 















THE vacation season is over and a lot of 

lucky Scouts are just back from the 
World Jamboree. Most of us are thinking 
of getting back to school. It was a dandy 
summer for swimming, but we’re already 
beginning to think of football and our 
chances of making the team. Some of us are 
also doing a little worrying about that foreign 
language study. We’re aces at Chemistry or 
Math—and our History and English needn’t 
keep us awake nights. But that foreign 
language lets us down, and Dad expects 
something to be done about it. But what? 

Lester Shepard of Connecticut, in a recent 
letter, makes a very appropriate comment. 
He says: 

“‘ About a year ago I was greatly thrilled to 
receive my first foreign letter from a young 
Scout in France who is now one of my best 
friends. Since that time I have been put in 
touch with five other 
boys through your 





The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


He also sent a copy of the English first-class 
requirements, published in booklet form. 
In this booklet the author, Stanley B. Ince, 
is writing letters to an imaginary Patrol 
Leader, telling him all about the require- 
ments and how he can help his Scouts pass 
them. 

“T replied to this letter by sending Will a 
copy of our Boys’ Lire, a copy of the Lone 
Scout, and a Boy Scout Diary. 

“This is the first of the many foreign 
“‘Corries” that I expect to get in the future. 
I think all boys would have lots of fun writ- 
ing to foreign Scouts.” 

From Argentina comes a request from a 
ten-year-old Scout for several correspondents 
in the Spanish language. He does not know 
any English. 

In Egypt an eighteen-year-old University 
student of medicine, who is also interested 
in dramatics and 
drawing, wants a cor- 





wonderful organiza- 


correspondents 
of mine write French 
and because of this 
correspondence 
in the French lan- 
guage my marks in 
this study averaged 
86 per cent. during 
last year, and several 
of my themes in 
French have been 
graded above go per 
cent. I want to send 
you my best thanks 
for what you have 


many. 
German language. 
studying 

to 16 years of age. 


before you mail it. 





tion. Several of these DURING the last few months we have 

received a number of requests for 
correspondents from schoolboys in Ger- 
These boys do not know any 
English and wish to correspond in the 


opportunity for American boys who are 
German to make practical use 
of that language. The boys are from 14 


If you are interested in writing to one 
of these boys, please do not request the 
Secretary to send you his address, but 
write a letter for him in German and send 
it to the Secretary to forward. The letter 
need not be long, but it would be wise to 
have your teacher, or some other person 
who knows the language, look it over 


respondent. 

An Assistant Com- 
missioner for Rover 
Scouts from Devon- 
shire, England, thirty 
years old, is very in- 
terested in writing 
boys or Scout Lead- 
ers. A Rover Scout 
of London wishes to 
correspond with a 
patrol of American 
Scouts who are over 
the age of seventeen. 
A seventeen-year-old 
Patrol Leader of 
Staffordshire also re- 


This is an excellent 








done for me.” 

You can do the 
same for your Spanish or your Italian or 
your German, and like Lester you will find 
it lots of fun. You will probably get a fel- 
low who is learning English and finding 
it a little hard, too, and you can help 
each other. But if you want real results 
pick at least one correspondent who does 
not know English at all and see if you can’t 
make him understand you. How about 
one of the German boys mentioned on this 
page? 

Of course you can also get a correspondent 
who can write English—several of them— 
if you just want correspondence for the fun 
of it, and you'll learn a lot that, way too. 
Some of the enthusiastic members have as 
many as a dozen correspondents scattered 
over the world. 

You have to write an interesting letter—or 
make a sincere attempt at doing so—in order 
to be successful at this hobby. Lester 
Shepard also says: 

“When writing my first letter to an un- 
known boy I most always add a sentence 
like this: ‘Remember that many things 
which seem very commonplace to you might 
be very interesting to a boy who lives in 


_| America. Tell me about them.’ This gives 








A New IDEAL 
Model Airplane 


The 
‘‘American Eagle’ 


? 


Wing Span: 26 in. Weight: 3% oz. 


Distinctive in design — new in construction — a 
light, durable, fast-flying model with IDEAL’'S 
twenty years’ experience behind it, and months of 
dependable performance before it! Wonderful sta- 
bility in the air, and GUARANTEED to FLY 
when hand or ground launched. Made largely of 
Balsa wood, with many new construction features; 
motor can be wound with winder without removing 
from fuselage; indestructible landing gear; new 
type propel er. Construction is easy; also sold 
completely assembled. 


Construction Assembled 
Sold by Toy, Sporting Goods and Department 
Stores. Ask for the IDEAL “American Eagle” 
Model. If unobtainable, order direct. West of 
Denver, prices are 50c higher. 


64-Page Caialog of Models, 
Parts and Supplies for builders 5c 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
24 West 19th St. New York City 


the boy receiving the letter something to 
write about and helps to make his letters more 
interesting.” 

And one might add in the way of advice 
that lots of things that seem commonplace to 
an American boy might be interesting to a 
boy in a foreign country. 

Tom Taylor of Scotland has this to say: 
“‘Most boys find corresponding so interest- 
ing that they would willingly write a small 
novel if the only reward they would get was 
to anticipate the contents of the reply. I 
know I always feel like that, and I notice 
that the longer letter I write the longer is the 
reply, and the length of my letters are some- 
times unspeakable because I have so many 
questions to ask and to answer.” 

Lone Scout Conley McCabe of Texas, writes 
as follows: 

“Being a subscriber to Boys’ Lire I was 
naturally interested in The World Brother- 
hood of Boys department. I decided to give 
it a try and see if I could get a foreign 
“Corrie.” In about a month after sending 
my letter to the secretary I received a letter 
from London, England. You can imagine 
how thrilled I was at getting my first letter 
from abroad. 

“The very first letter I received from Will 
Fletcher (that is my Corrie’s name) con- 
tained his photo. I replied sending him a 
photo of myself. In that way we started 
right off as real brother Scouts; it didn’t 
matter if the Atlantic did separate us. 
“Along with his last letter Will sent me a 














copy of the English Scout paper, The Scout. 


quests a correspon- 
dent, as does another 
seventeen-year-old Patrol Leader from Wales. 

Students between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen in the schools of Holland are eager to 
correspond with High School students in the 
United States. This correspondence can be 
carried on in English. 

An ex-Rover Scout from Belfast, Ireland, 
wishes to correspond with a Scout from 
Detroit, Michigan. 

A member of the mounted police force in 
Italy, interested in music, literature, sports 
and photography, wishes a correspondent 
between twenty and twenty-five years of 
age, with similar tastes. 

A_ seventeen-year-old Patrol Leader of 
Scotland requests a correspondent his age. 

A seventeen-year-old boy from Turkey 
wishes to have an American correspondent. 

A 16-year old Scout of Australia wishes to 
have a correspondent, and the Federal 
Secretary of the Boy Scout Association for 
Australia advises that he can distribute any 
number of letters among the Scouts of 
Australia. 

A young man in India, aged 25, requests a 
correspondent. 

If you desire to answer any of these re- 
quests please write a letter for the boy, but 
write it in such a way that it can be sent to 
some other boy in that country in the event 
that the one mentioned in these notes has 
received a sufficient number of letters. 

As a large proportion of the ietters received 
here for foreign boys or Scouts are usually 
sent to the Scout Headquarters or other 
agency for distribution in the particular 
country, the U. S. stamps on the envelopes 
are not used actually for the mailing. It 
spoils the envelopes to tear them off, and it 
takes time to make use of them when without 
glue; therefore it would be more practical if 
members would inclose loose stamps for the 
mailing of their letters. If you are in doubt 
as to the amount of postage required, put in 
five cents to be on the safe side. A slip con- 
taining postal rates may be obtained from 
your local post-office. And don’t ask the 
Secretary for the address of a correspondent 


. —write a letter for the correspondent instead. 


Addresses are never given out in this depart- 
ment; you must either receive a letter or 
write one in order to get a new friend, and to 
write one is the best method. 

Of course, you should make the letter 
interesting, but in any event it ought to be 
neat. If you have to cross out words or 
make corrections, then write the finished 
letter over on a new sheet carefully. And 
never write in pencil. Give your age (unless 
you are an “old member”) when asking the 
Secretary to forward a letter for you. The 
Rules will be sent on request. A stamped, 
return-addressed envelope, business size 
should be sent with the request. 
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D’ARROS 
By H. Bedford-Jones 


Here’s a story you don’t want to miss! 
A thrilling novelette of a fearless fighter 
under the skull and bones. Also in this 
issue, a novelette of a boy detective, and 
nine other great stories! 


September 1st Issue 





A free copy on request. Address A.M.Rud, 
Editor, Dept. F, 223 Spring St., N.Y. C. 
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$2900 COURSE for $998 


Haven't you often wished that you could 













developed a great, simple system for 

success in all branches of Commer- 

cial Art. This system has revolu- 

a oy the entire theory of draw- 
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keeping or typewriting. We are 
now placing this original system for 
learning Drawing, Art and Cartooning, 
consisting of 34 lessons with over 500 


make this claim good, we will refund 
every cent paid us. ‘By eliminating a 
large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $2.98, 


a ly course. 
Many have sent us letters similar to that of Rob’t P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: “I can’t see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior Courses get m $20 to $60 
for theirs. It is more than I ex . to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


Send No Money 
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satisfied, 
“re and we will REFUND MONEY. 
Address: 


LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 886-M Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Orders from outside the U. S. A. are payable $3.28 cash with order 
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Through the papers he followed the doings 
of that white cayuse from Rodeo to Rodeo. 
He cut out pictures and articles and studied 
them carefully. I never saw a horse get on 
a man’s mind like that before. I wrote my 
friend, the manager of the Cheyenne Show, 

“Say, Jim, get this here cayuse White 
Devil to the Frontier Days Celebration, or 
I’m going to lose a mighty good Top Hand.” 

“White Devil will be here, with bells on,” 
came the reply. 

The first thing we did after pitching camp 
at the Cheyenne Rodeo, was to look up this 
notorious outlaw “White Devil” and pay 
him a friendly call. 

There he stood in his specially prepared 
corral peering over the top bar, head high, 
nostrils expanded, as pretty a piece of horse 
flesh as you ever laid eyes on. He paid but 
little attention to his callers. His flaming 
eyes looked wistfully beyond, in the direc- 
tion of the purple hills in the distance. They 
were the eyes of the wild. 

When I left, the Kid was still peering 
through the bars. 

The next afternoon found the Rodeo in 
full blast. The bulldogging, roping and re- 
lays furnished plenty of thrills, but those ten 
thousand spectators and Top Hands were 
waiting for the event of the day—White 
Devil. 

The Kid came through with a beautiful 
ride on Dynamite, taking the outlaw’s 
desperate pitching as smooth as though on an 
afternoon’s canter. 

Many a veteran rider blinked his eyes 
when this unknown kid passed them up and 
placed in the first division. 

Then the crowd went silent. 

The chute door had flung back and White 
Devil stood magnificent, head high, his pure 
white coat glistening brilliantly in the bright 
sunlight. 

Eddie Perry braced waiting for the first 
jump. 

Suddenly the outlaw’s head went down 
between his forelegs, his back humped, he 
whirled, then twisted, pitched, reared, 
pivoted and jumped in rapid succession. 
Such pitching I had never seen and I’ve 
followed rodeos for twenty years. Slowly, 
daylight began to show between horse and 
rider. Eddie, game to the end, suddenly 
left the saddle as if shot from a catapult and 
landed in a heap. He tried to get up but fell 
back. The ambulance rushed him to the 
hospital with a broken collar-bone and a nasty 
scalp wound. 

White Devil, still kicking and pitching, was 
finally roped and dragged into his corral. 

The crowd was dumfounded. Eddie Perry, 
who had never before been thrown in a 
Rodeo, had lasted just thirty seconds on that 
four-legged whirlwind out of Hades. 

The Kid rode up to me, eyesagleam. “Did 
yuh ever see such an outlaw? I’m going to 
ride that horse.” 

It was the night before the finals. 

Six grim men drew. White Devil had sent 
three men to the hospital. Whoever drew 
White Devil and stayed with him, would carry 
off the World’s Championship hands down. 

And the Kid drew White Devil! 

I missed the Kid after the drawings. I 
rolled into my blankets, but could not sleep. 
I couldn’t get the Kid and White Devil off 
my mind. I waited an hour and when the 
Kid failed to show up, I dressed and went out. 

There in the bright moonlight I saw the tall 
dark figure of the K d at the corrals, peering 
through the bars at the White outlaw. 

Like a flash, I discovered why the Kid had 
become so wrapped up in this strange horse. 
I now saw the same story in the eyes of horse 
and prospective rider. Abused, driven from 
home, each a victim of someone’s brutality. 
The horse longing for a home, the open range, 
where no cruel spurs of man would rake his 
flanks, the Kid longing for a home he could 
call his own in the heart of the range land 
he loved so well. 

The Kid turned to me as I joined him. 

“Boss, I’ve got to get this horse away before 
he dies of a broken heart. There’s only one 
way. When I turn loose on White Devil, 
you throw open the gate. White Devil will 
do the rest. Then you settle with the show 
manager, and White Devil and I will work it 
out on the Circle Bar.” 


| The Ridin’ Hid 
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“Kid,” I exclaimed, “if you stick with 
that outlaw two minutes, you’ll do more than 
any rider has ever done. Boy, howdy! If | 
that aviatin’ piece of horse flesh ever got 
loose—” I shrugged my shoulders to im- 
press the Kid. 

The Kid grabbed my arm. “Will yuh | 
throw open the gate, Boss, will yuh?” 

I became spineless when the Kid talked | 
like that—I gave my word and then kicked | 
myself. You see I sort of like the Kid. 

The spectators jammed the stands and | 
overflowed onto the field. A dark horse | 
entry, the “ Ridin’ Kid from Jackson’s Hole” 
had solemnly declared that he was going to | 
conquer the Man Killer! 

The publicity agents had certainly done a 
good job through the press. 

A crash! A. flash of white horse flesh. 
White Devil was half out of the saddling 
chute his forelegs across the top bar. Two 
lariats shot out and he was yanked back. If 
there was ever a crazy outlaw, White Devil | 
was one to-day. I sure did feel for the Kid. 

I glanced at the Kid. He stood there as | 
calm as if they were saddling a gentle cow- 
pony for him for a day’s ride. 

“All set.” 

“The Ridin’ Kid on White Devil!” bel- 
lowed the announcer. | 

The bars were jerked away. 

A streak of white shot out. White Devil | 
humped, sprang into the air and came down | 
on all fours, stiff-legged. The Kid let him- | 
self go limp and absorbed the terrific shock. 
The outlaw pivoted, spun and twisted as he | 
took to swapping ends with a terrific twisting | 
and pitching. 

The Kid outguessed the outlaw on every 
move and stuck to the saddle like glue. He 
grabbed his hat and started fanning, a move 
White Devil hadn’t figured on, his long legs 
working like pistons as he raked the outlaw 
with his spurs from shoulder to flank. 

Ten thousand humans went wild, never 
saw such a demonstration before, not even 
for the President of the United States. 

Then White Devil suddenly whirled and 
plunged into the fence, horse and rider went 
down in a whirlwind of flying timber, dust 
and scattering rail birds. A groan, then 
White Devil shot up out of the mélée. A 
roar! The Kid was still riding the hurricane 
deck fanning and raking his spurs over the 
outlaw’s flanks. 

Man, what a battle! 

“‘Close that gate! Look out!” 

White Devil had spotted the opening. A 
streak of White shot by me like a bullet. As 
I fumbled with the gate I heard the wild 
exultant cry of a liberated beast and the 
outlaw was out on the open range stretching 
out with the speed of a deer. 

A hundred riders lashed their horses 
furiously in pursuit, myself among them, but | 
he agg Devil was soon out of sight among the | 

ills. 

Visions of the Kid thrown, possibly | 
dragging by the stirrup, floated before me as 
I galloped along. He sure must have gotten 
an awiul jolt when White Devil had crashed 
into the fence and fallen on him. How long 
could he stand that terrific punishment? 

It was dusk when just ahead a tall rider | 
on a white horse loomed, trotting slowly | 
toward us. 

The Kid pulled up, talking affectionately 
to his mount and stroking his neck as White 
Devil shied away from the group of horsemen. 

I never saw such a bunch of surprised cow- 
punchers in my life. 

“Boy, howdy! 
claimed one. 

A cheer went up. 

But, best of all, Jim, the Manager, rode 
forward. 

“‘Kid, the horse is yours. Yuh sure did 
earn him. And what’s more, the stands 
made up a purse for you.” 

Then I eased up alongside of White Devil 
as we turned back and said in a low tone. 

“Kid, I’m adopting yuh. The Circle Bar 
is your home.” 

“Put ’er there, Dad!’ he exclaimed, 
shoving his gauntleted hand across to me. 

He sort o’ choked and looked away toward 
the hills that held the Circle Bar. He 
remained silent, but I saw that hurt, haunted 
look leave the Kid’s face—forever. 
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his front legs, he promptly rolled over and 
waved his legs in the air, expecting that I 
would scratch his stomach or roll him about. 
For ten minutes this performance was re- 
peated, and then Dad told me to give it up 
for the day. Ten minutes a day for ten days 
we went through the same business of getting 
nowhere. I had a hard time keeping my 
temper where it belonged. And then, one 
day, by accident I think, Pete held the posi- 
tion for a minute. 

Immediately, as Dad had told me, I said 
“up” and slipping my hand under him 
I raised him to his feet. Again and again we 
practiced it. As the days went along, I in- 
creased the time that Pete had to remain 
still. At times I would stand beside him, and 
at others I would walk about—even going 
out of his sight and staying away for a while. 
At first, as soon as I walked away he would 
jump up and run after me. I would then 
have to take him back to the same spot and 
go through the same command again, until 
he knew his lesson thoroughly. 

After he had learned “down” and “up” 
came “fetch,” and we both enjoyed this 
command better than anything we had tried. 
I took a little cloth bag and stuffed it with 
straw. This I placed in Pete’s mouth, saying, 
“fetch.” Before he had a chance to drop it, 
I took it from his mouth saying, “give.” 
Then 1 gradually increased the time between 
the two commands. When he would hold 


the bag for a short time and give it to me 
when ordered to do so, I placed it on the 
ground before him and said, “fetch.” As 
he made no effort to pick it up, I bent his 
head down and placed it in his mouth again. 
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After he understood what I wanted him to 
do, I threw it a few feet away. He would 
run after it and bring it directly to me. The 
distance was increased until I was throwing 
the bag as far as I could. Sometimes I threw 
it behind bushes. Away—Pete went to 
hunt for it. He always found it and he 
usually found it very quickly. One day, 
when none of the fellows were around to have 
a catch, I brought Pete out and practiced 
pitching curves. Pete brought the ball back 
just as he had the bag. This was real fun 
and after this I never had to wait for someone 
to show up to play ball with. 

“Heel” followed, and this completed his 
“vard breaking” lessons. At the word 
“heel” the dog must come close to you and 
walk along beside you with his nose on a line 
with your knee. He must not wander away 
from the position till you tell him, ‘‘on,” 
which means that he is free to run as he wants 
to. Some of the commands Dad told me to 
teach I did not see the reason for until 
months later, but I saw the value of heel 
very soon after Pete had learned to obey it. 
But to go back to-how I taught him: I put 
on his collar and fastened on the leash and 
just held him in the proper place. For some 
time he would try to go ahead or behind or 
to one side, but each time I drew him back 
into place, saying “heel” as I did so. In no 
time, so it seemed, he had mastered his last 
lesson and was walking along at my side as 
dignified as could be. 

It did not take my friends very long to 
find out what I was doing and some of them 
made a lot of fun about my spending so much 
time in ‘‘ teaching a pup fancy tricks.”” They 








could not see how I could get any pleasure 
out of it. 

Then one day something happened which 
made them think my work was not so foolish 
after all. Pete and I were going to the post- 
office after the mail, when my friend Bob came 
racing along with his Airedale Rough. Bob 
was one of the chaps who had jollied me the 
most and had called me “‘school-marm.” He 
said that he liked Rough just as much as | 
liked Pete; but that he was not going to waste 
time in teaching his dog stuff that would 
never do him any good. Bob stopped to talk 
with me while Rough went on ahead. Just 
then a cat went scampering across the road. 
Pete jumped but when I said, “heel, Pete,’’ 
he came back at my side. Not so "Rough: 
with a yelp he was away after that cat. As 
he reached the middle of the road, a car came 
swinging around the corner. The driver had 
no time to swerve or stop; and poor Rough 
had no time to get out of the way. He was 
dead by the time we got tohim. I certainly 
felt sorry for poor Rough and for Bob, too, for 
he showed that he truly liked Rough. But 
I was glad that I had “broken” Pete. 

Since Pete has grown up, the fellows have 
forgotten all about the time when they made 
fun of me for teaching a pup. It seems won- 
derful to them to see a big, strong dog obey 
everything I tell him to do, so eagerly. And 
it has made me mighty proud of my pal to 
have him so well behaved, and to hear the 
many fine things that the friends and visitors 
say about him. And even if I had not en 
joyed every minute while I was teaching him, 
the things that they say about us would have 
paid for the time over and over again. 
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‘Oh, I didn’t mean anything,” said Hope- 
well. \ “‘I was just kidding.” 

‘All the same,” said Billy, ‘‘you’ll do that 
little thing, or I’ll tell him about it, and I 
have plenty of witnesses. Not that Chessley 
andI care. But you can’t accuse these boys 
of anything crooked and get away with it. 
Of course, I know why you said it. We’ve 
got your board beat, and you’re sore.” 

“Ts that so?” said Hopewell. ‘‘Why, our 
Troop wouldn’t hang a board like that, all 
messed up with half a dozen sorts of dirty 


= Well, there are some knots on it,” snapped 
Billy. ‘This isn’t an art contest. I'll give 
you till noon to report that accusation to 
Mr. Bradley.” 

“T’ll say it, all right,” snapped Hopewell. 
“You bet I will.” 

He started off the porch, but Joe Corey, 
with his fists clenched, blocked him. And 
then a rough hand pushed Corey out of the 
way. It was Barnes. 

“You let me tend to him, Joe. You— 


ih aed 
F “Barnes!” Billy snapped out at him. 

“Yes, sir,” said Barnes. “But I'll lick 
that cuss yet, first chance I get, if he is a 
head taller than me. Get that, Hopewell. 
This is Buffalo Bill Barnes telling you. Ask 
anybody down around Fourth Street what’ s 
going to happen to you.’ 

“Nice Scouts you’ve got, Dean,” 
Hopewell, as he strolled away. 

“Barnes,” growled Billy, ‘I expect I feel 
about the way you do, only more so. But 
beating anybody up doesn’t prove anything. 
There are other ways.” 

Just then Jimmy McPherson and some 
of the other Troop Six fellows came along 
with their board, and that sort of cleared the 
atmosphere. 


jeered 


I COULD spend a lot of time telling how 

Barnes and Skelly got into the ball game, 
and Jerry Black fell into the swimming pool, 
and Sandberg and Kovic and Cross seemed 
to have wandered off somewhere, and all 
the talk that went on, as one Troop after 
another arrived at camp. But none of that 
has anything to do with the story. 

I stuck around with the old Troop Six 
crowd till well past noon, and then I strolled 
up to see if Scammon really had anything 
fit to eat. When I got there, I got a jolt. 
An old lady was sitting there on a rock, talk- 





ing to him and Harvey. She had a steaming 


tin cup in one hand and a big brown biscuit 
in the other. She looked sort of familiar to 
me, but I couldn’t for the life of me remember 
where I’d seen her before. And she wasn’t 
the sort of person one would be likely to 
forget, either, dressed the way she was. 
For she had on an old-fashioned long skirt 
of dull-colored cotton, and a funny kind of 
hat, I believe what mother told me once was 
a bonnet. Neither that nor the dress were 
anything like what women wear now, but 
on her they didn’t look peculiar at all. 

She looked up as I came along. 

“I’m begging my lunch,” she said with a 
simper. “I didn’t bringany. Iwas to have 
it with some of the grown people at the lodge, 
but they haven’t come, and it isn’t ready, 
and I smelt this as I was rambling around, 


and I just had to have some. I saw there 
was probably enough.” 
‘Sall right,” said Scammon. “I made 


plenty. There are eleven in our crowd, not 
counting Mr. Fielding, and I wanted enough 
for everybody. But I’m just experimenting. 
I didn’t know whether it would be any good 
or not,” 

“Tt’s a pretty good experiment as far as 
I’ve gone,” said the old lady. ‘You didn’t 
cook anything else, did you?” 

‘“‘There’s supposed to be some rice pud- 
ding,” said Scammon. “It’s in that other 
Dutch oven in the ashes. And it ought to 
be about done, but I don’t know whether it’s 
any good or not. And there’s cocoa.” 

“Oh, I just love cocoa,”’ said the old lady. 
“And do you suppose there’s enough of the 
pudding so I could have just a little taste?” 

“Most of our gang brought some lunch of 
their own,” said Scammon, with a grin. 
‘And I’d just as soon try the pudding out on 
somebody before they all get here. And I’m 
going to fry potatoes, if you want to stick 
around.” 

He dished her out some of the pudding. 
It looked all right, nice and brown on top, 
with raisins all through it, and the smell of 
it made me wish the rest of the Troop would 
get a move on, and come to lunch. 

“T think Scouting is just fine for boys,” 
said the old lady, “this part of it, anyway. 
So many men are just helpless if they haven’t 
anybody to cook for them.” 

“My dad taught me,” said Scammon. 
“He cooks in a restaurant. But I’ve only 
been a Scout just a little while.” 

“Oh, I thought maybe you were getting 
ready for the cooking contest,” said the old 
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lady. ‘“‘They’re going to have one, aren’t 
they?” 

or don’t know anything about it,’’ said 
Scammon; “I only wanted to cook some- 
thing for the gang, to see if I could do it. 
I like cooking.” 

“You seem to know how, too. I’ve en- 
joyed my meal a lot. Maybe I will come 
back for more. Oh, I brought out a big 
basket of cherries. I nearly forgot about 
them. I live on a fruit ranch between here 
and town, and nearly every year I bring out 
some fruit to the rally for the boys. My 
two boys used to be Scouts, you see, but 
they’re grown up now. I'll go get you some 
of the cherries. Did you say there were 
a dozen in your gang?” 

“Eleven,” said Scammon. 

“All right. And I just wonder—if you 
don’t have to keep anything over for that 
cooking contest—well, I guess I’m a mighty 
talkative old woman, but when I like any- 
thing I have to tell my friends. If I told 
these friends of mine that are coming what 
a fine dinner I begged from some Scouts, 
they might laugh at me. Could you save 
me a little bit of each of these things, so I 
could prove what I tell them?” 

“Anything you like, if you bring us those 
cherries,” said Scammon. ° 

She got back with the cherries just as the 
fellows had assembled. There was a regular 
whoop as she explained about them, and they 
made Scammon put aside about a quart of 
stew and a whopping big tablespoonful of 
the pudding back into the kettle and the 
Dutch oven to keep for her friends. 

“Tl make you some biscuits special,”’ said 
Scammon; “if you’ll just give me a little 
notice I can do better than these. I’ve got 
plenty more flour.” 

“That will be fine,” said the old lady. 
“Who is your Scoutmaster? I’d like to tell 
him how nice you’ve been to a meddlesome, 
hungry old woman.” 

“Mr. Fielding,” said Billy. ‘There he is, 

T'll go see him.” 


just going up the lodge steps.” 

“Thank you. 

“What’s going on?” Billy muttered in my 
ear, as she started away. 

“Search me,” I said. ‘She was just 
sitting here when I came along, eating stew 
and biscuits.” 

“Huh!” said Billy, thoughtfully. 

We sat there by the grid and talked 
and talked, till Billy pulled out his watch 
and said it was about time for the rally 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


to start, and then we all went down to 
the field. I wondered just how much our 
fellows would be interested. I can’t say 
that they were, particularly; except that 
they watched our old Troop Six, and Barnes 
and Corey never took their eyes off Hopewell. 
He certainly showed them some things worth 
looking at. That boy certainly knew his 
stuff, whether other things about him were 
right or not. I don’t mean that he was the 
best Scout there, because he wasn’t. He 
didn’t win everything. But he acted as if 
he was going to, and he didn’t make any 
false moves. He took fire by friction, finish- 
ing way ahead of everybody, with a yucca 
fire board he’d got from New Mexico. And 
his team nosed Troop Six out in signaling. 
By the time the program got down to the 
First Aid contest, with only three events to 
follow, it looked as if Troop Fourteen had 
a fair chance to win. Troop Six was still 
ahead, but a first and second to Fourteen 
would more than even things up, even if 
Six won first aid. And Six’s first-aid team 
was a brand-new one, made up of fellows 
Billy and I had always looked on as the 
youngsters in the Troop. Only wall-scaling 
and cooking and the knot board were to 
come, and the first two of those might go to 
anybody, and in spite of what Mr. Flanders 
had said about our board, that artistic affair 
of Fourteen’s might make the best hit with 
the judges. 

When the first-aid event was called, who 
should run out on the field as one of the 
patients but Bobby Cross. 

“What’s this?” I asked Billy. “What 
Troop is he serving for?” 

“Ours,” said Mr. Fielding, who was 
standing right behind me. ‘“Kovic and 
Sandberg wanted to see what they could 
do, and I told them to go ahead. They’ll 
lose, of course, but it won’t do them any 
harm.” 

They lost, all right, but it was sport to 
see them work. The tag on the patients 
called for about the usual things, first aid 
for a cut elbow, burnt hand,.and broken leg. 
Of course, Dr. Burgess had told them all 
about wounds and burns, but that burnt 
hand really called for a gauntlet bandage, 
and that’s about as hard as any there is, 
except a Velpaux. And they didn’t know 
anything about splints, unless they had 
studied them up on their own. 

Well, that little snipe of a Kovic put as 
fine a figure eight bandage on Cross’s elbow 
as I ever saw. And then he began on his 
gauntlet bandage, and while I could hardly 
believe it, he was doing it right. 

“Tt will stay on, anyway,” I said to Billy, 
“no matter what it looks like. But that 
fracture will stump them.” 

That was pretty evident. For as soon as 
Kovic had finished the hand bandage, he 
just sat there by his patient, scratching his 
head and looking puzzled. They didn’t 
seem to have anything to work with. Sand- 
berg began whispering to Kovic, and pointing 
off toward the road, and finally ran off in that 
direction as fast as he could go. He came 
tearing back with a long piece of old scant- 
ling, and pushed it under Cross’s leg. It 
reached down three or four feet below Cross’ 
foot, though. Sandberg took a look at it, 
and then propped it up on a rock and smashed 
it twice with his foot, so that he had it in 
three pieces. By that time two of the 
Troops had finished their work, and had 
begun making stretchers. Kovic took a 
look at them, and looked puzzled again. 
But he and Sandberg kept going. They 
didn’t have any padding or tie straps, and 
so they used Kovic’s sweater, and tore up 
their old gunnysack for straps. 

“Good enough,” said Billy. “But how 
are they going tocarry him off the field? 
beg haven't anything to make a stretcher 
wi ? 


Well, they tried to lifthim. But Sandberg 
seemed to object to that, and then they 
called for Jerry Black. After that the three 
of them just sat there studying things, while 
one team after another laid its patient on a 
stretcher and carried him up to the judges. 
I don’t know whether Kovic had ever heard 
of the three-man carry or not. Maybe he 
had read something about it in his Hand- 
book. Anyhow, that was what they tried. 
But the first time they tried a lift all they did 
was to roll Cross about half-way over. So 
Jerry hopped around to the other side of 
him, and they lifted him that way, two on 
one side and one on the other, which is all 
wrong, because it’s pretty hard to carry 
anybody that way. But they started off 
with him, ing as if they might have 
ne baskets of eggs on their 


“All I wanted to do was to try out my 
1929 


bandaging,” said Kovic. ‘‘I wasn’t ready 
for any of the rest of it, except for having 
studied it a lot in the book.” 

Just then the announcer shotted through 
his megaphone that first place went to 
Troop Six, and second to Fourteen. 

“’Ray for the old gang!” shouted Billy, 
dancing up and down. “I wonder who got 
third.” 

There seemed to be some argument about 
that. ‘The judges were off in a little group 
by themselves, and one of them, from the 
way his hands were working, seemed to have 
a pretty decided opinion. Then all three of 
them went over to where the row of patients 
were still lying in a row on the ground, and 
looked them over again. They kept coming 
back to Cross. And at last they seemed to 
come to agreement, and one of them grabbed 
the megaphone. 

“T have to explain our decision for third 
place,” he shouted. ‘First aid isn’t sup- 
posed to be finished work with fine equip- 
ment. It’s emergency work, sometimes 
without any equipment at all. If you were 
out in the woods and somebody got hurt, 
you fellows wouldn’t have all the equipment 
you’ve used here. You ought to have some 
bandages in your pockets, though, so we’ll 
pass over that, though probably you wouldn’t 
have any. We all just had a good laugh at 
one team here. I laughed myself. But 
they took care of their patient. Their lift 
wasn’t technically right, the splint isn’t any 
too well put on, but it’s there, and they used 
their heads, when they didn’t know just what 
to do. That part of their work is good 
enough to get by on. As for the rest of it, 
they’ve got the best gauntlet bandage in the 
lot. They only had three on their team. 
The contest rules say four. _ We take it that 
means not more than four. Anyhow we’re 
giving third place to the boys we laughed at. 
And Mr. Bradley agrees with us.” 

For a minute there was dead silence. 
Then somebody yelled “‘’Ray for Thirteen,” 
and Billy turned a somersault, and everybody 
began to shout, and came crowding over 
toward us. And then there was little 
Kovic’s thin piping voice, objecting. 

“T don’t think we ought to have it. We 
weren’t really competing. We don’t really 
know anything about First Aid yet. I 
just wanted to get my bandaging passed 
on.” 

“Well, it’s been passed on, so shut your 
trap,” called somebody. “Any team as 
funny as yours ought to get some sort of 
credit. Nobody’s kicking but you.” 

In the wall-scaling, Hopewell’s team led 
off with a time of fifteen seconds. It was 
perfect work, too, without a hitch or a flaw 
in it. And anybody with half an eye could 
see that Hopewell was the real spirit of the 
whole team. They got a big hand from 
everybody. Troop Six followed and boggled 
it. It was a new team, and neither Terzo 
nor Burton made the top of the wall at their 


first jump. 

“That settles it,” said Billy. ‘They’ve 
got the meet.” 

“Wait,” I said. “There are some other 
teams.” 


“Not that anybody ever heard of.” 

“Well, there was a time when nobody 
had ever heard of Troop Six,” Isaid. ‘And 
what about Troop Thirteen?” 

“All right,” said Billy. “Maybe there’s 
a chance.” 

And then Troop Twenty-seven, an old 

Troop which had never done anything before, 
was over the wall in thirteen and a half 
seconds. 
“Gosh!” said Billy, “that knot-board 
decision is getting important. That and the 
cooking decide everything. Let’s go to the 
lodge.” 

There was an argument going on up there, 
too. Guyer was doing the arguing. He’d 
been made one of the judges, because though 
only a boy he knew more knots than any- 
body in town. And he was laying down 
the law to a couple of members of the Coun- 
cil, who seemed to be amused, but not giving 
in at all. Guyer kept going from one to 
another of the three best boards, and point- 
ing to knot after knot, and coming back 
again and again to those horse-pack hitches, 
And he wasn’t doing any giving in, either. 
Finally he pulled the splices off all three 
boards and laid them side by side, and looked 
at the other two judges, as if everything 
was settled. And seeing the splices that way, 
there wasn’t really any room for argument. 
We’d won! And second went to Six, and 
third to Fourteen. Everybody seemed satis- 
fied, as far as anything was said out loud. 
But Hopewell turned to one of the Troop 
Fourteen fellows with an angry flush, and 
said something under his breath. 


“‘Won’t you say it out loud, Hopewell?” 
said Mr. Bradley, who saw it. “But I 
hope it isn’t the same sort of thing that you 
were saying this morning. We went into all 
that, and you’ll remember what I told you. 
Hey say it again, so everybody could 

a“. 

“Oh, I’m satisfied,” said Hopewell, with 
a sort of surly growl. 

“There’s nothing more, boys,” said Mr. 
Bradley, “‘except the cooking, and the 
awarding of ribbons. The cooking judges 
are going around to the various camp fires 
now. When I blow my whistle, everybody 
come down to the field, and we’ll award the 
ribbons.” 

I went up to the grid where Scammon 
had been, and there he was, and the old lady 
too. Only she had another woman with her, 
who looked like a society woman, and a man 
in a forest ranger’s uniform, all sitting on 
rocks, eating stew and biscuits, and sipping 
cocoa. 

“Have you decided?” asked Mr. Bradley, 
who came along just then. 

“We have,” said the cherry woman. 
“‘That’s why we’re here. This is the best, 
and there’s the most of it, and we are all 
hungry.” 

Scammon just stood there with a big spoon 
in his hand, staring at her. 

“Decided what?” he stammered. 

“That you win.” 

“But—but we didn’t make an entry.” 

“No, but your Scoutmaster did for you. 
You pointed him out to me. And, sonny 
boy, next time, there are two things I want 
you to remember. Keep things around your 
fire a little bit cleaner, and be sure to make 
a little more rice pudding.” 

‘“We’ll go down to the field and award the 
ribbons then,” said Mr. Bradley, blowing his 
whistle. And everybody started off. All 
but Billy. 

“Let Mr. Fielding take the fellows down 
there,” he said. “I want to go up in the 
woods somewhere and do a war dance. Two 
firsts and a third. Whoop! And two of 
them they did all on their own, Tommy. 


Whoop!” 
“You go down there and get what’s coming 
to you,” Isaid. ‘They wouldn’t have done 


anything at all if you hadn’t put the spirit 
into them.” 

“Ts that so? Sometimes, Tommy Chess- 
ley, I’m a good deal more than half inclined 
to beat you to death. I’d do it right now, 
if there was any way of bringing you to life 
again.” 

Our talk had delayed us, and when we 
got down to the field Mr. Bradley was already 
giving out the ribbons. 

“Scout’s pace,” he said, “goes to—” 
and he hesitated, flushed a little, looked 
bothered. “Hopewell,” he went on, very 
gently, “this morning you were wearing a 
wrist watch. What did you do With it 
while you were doing the pace? I am 
asking because somebody else wanted to 
know.” 

Hopewell flushed. 

“T had it in my pocket, sir. I took it off 
to give to somebody, but didn’t see anybody 
I wanted to trust it to.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Mr. Bradley. 
afraid that disqualifies you.” 

“Just a minute, mister.” It was Barnes 
who spoke, and from his face I could see there 
was some kind of a struggle going on in his 
mind. ‘He ain’t lying. I saw him take his 
watch off and look around, and then put the 
watch in his pocket, just as he said. And 
then I watched him. I ran along and kept 
him in sight all the way. And he didn’t 
put his hand in his pocket once. I—I 
thought he’d be likely to, but he didn’t.” 

“All right, son, and thank you. First 
place, Scout’s pace, to Douglas Hopewell, 
Troop Fourteen.” 

That ended the rally. On the way home 
Billy kept the family flivver going as fast as 
the law allows, with a running fire of jokes 
and compliments to the three or four boys 
crowded into the back seat. He was all 
grins, till we were back in town and had 
dropped the last of the boys near Pilgrim 
Church. And then all at once he turned 
glum, and for a block of two didn’t say a 
word. 

“Huh!” he growled at last. ‘“‘Where do 
we go from here?” 

“Meaning? ” 

“Well, things got off to a good start, 
almost too good. But there aren’t any more 
contests, and if you and I go to college in the 
fall, there are just three months to put that 
bunch of roughnecks into a place where their 
feet won’t slip. Put your old bean to work 
on that, Mr. Chessley. It’s a poser.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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Make Planes 
and Gliders 
| that Fly 


You can learnhow 
by reading JUNIOR 
ACTIVITIES in AERO DIGEST. 


Complete plans and instructions pub- 
lished monthly. And, by following 
Junior Activities every month, you 
will obtain a wonderful grounding in 
elementary aeronautics ... astepping- 
stone toward the 
“real thing.” JUNIOR 
Activitigs is edited 
by Raymond F. 
Dowd, leading de- 
signer of models and 
gliders. 


FREE with each Subscription 
to AERO DIGEST—A 
GENUINE DOWAE STUNT PLANE 
It takes-off, climbs, spirals, rolls and loops 
TO INSURE EARLY DELIVERY MAIL THIS 
UPON NOW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS —One Year: United States $3.00, 


Canada $4.00, Other Countries $5.00. 
Two Years: $5.00 in U.S. 








220 West 42nd St., New York 








Enclosed is $s. ~Please send me 
AERO DIGEST every month for one year together 
with my Dowae Stunr Plane. 

Name. 

Address 

City and State = 
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saxophone, clarinet, trumpet— © 
any Pan-American instrument. 
So easy to learn to play 
with a few weeks’ prac- 
tice. Now sold on easy 
payments. Try the in- 
strument you prefer 
FREE. Pan-Americans 
are the only moderately 
priced, factory guaran- 
teed band instruments ¥ 
made. Write today for 
free beautifully illus- ;) 
trated catalog to— u 
PAN-AMERICAN BAND / 4 
INSTRUMENT & CASE CO. 

901 Pan-American Bldg. 

Elkhart, Indi 
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Are You Going to be 
ne of the Lucky Fellows? 


Which is it for you— 






On the inside looking out with a big broad 
grin, or on the outside looking in, like “Old 
Man Gloom”’ himself ? 


Tune in on this—Station B.L.C. (BOYS’ 
LIFE Club). Jack Gardner at the ‘‘mike.’’ 












“Hello Fellows: 


I’m mighty glad to get this chance to say 
a few words, especially when it’s about some- 
thing that will be real interesting to you. 











Jack Gardner 





Those nice crispy days of the Fall are coming—the days 
when a fellow feels full of pep. You know how it is. And 
you know, too, how much fun a fellow can have during those 







days. 







If you’re looking forward to a rattling good time, then you 
had better prepare, because there are lots of things you’ll 
need in order to get your full share of sport. You can think 
of two or three things right now, I’ll bet. 











Now is the time to make up your mind to get those things 
you want and which mean lots of fun for you. Don’t wait 
until the time comes and then pester the life out of Mom and 
Dad. Get your own things and make them feel proud of 


their son. That’s the way the real live fellows do to-day. 







Join the B. L. C.—that happy family of fellows making big 
spare money month in and month out. You’ll be surprised 
You can make $5—$10—$15 a month. 








how easy it is. 









So I hope you'll join up with us. I’d like to tell you more 
about the fellows of the B. L. C. but I’ve got to sign off, now. 
Don’t forget—join up with us and be real happy. So long.’’ 












Here’s your chance. Join up with Jack Gardner and his 
B.L.C. Fillin the coupon and mail off to-day. Don’t hesitate. 











Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Jack: 
I want to join up with you and the B. L.C. Please tell me 
how I can get my share of spare money every month. 
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A CROWD was flooding out of the ball 

field where the final game of the summer 
season had just been played and lost by the 
local team through a couple of errors. 
Every one was telling every one else just 
what should have been done. Mr. Birwood 
walkingj along with Phil, Harry and Bob 
made a vain effort to listen to all three at 
once. 

“Come over to the house,”’ he suggested 
“where we may sit down in comfort and 
thrash this thing out. We can’t get the game 
back, that’s sure, but we are practically 
certain of enough to eat, and you'll agree I 
have a competent cook.” 

This suggestion met with unanimous ap- 
proval, and when the house was reached 
they found comfortable chairs grouped on 
the lawn near a large, oval bed of chrysan- 
themums. 

Mr. Birwood began the conversation by 
producing a violet stamp mounted on a sheet 
of paper. “It has become a custom to issue 
a set of stamps with our national philatelic 
shows—so here we have the product of 1929 
—the Twin Cities, Minnesota, Exhibition 
held during August roth to 25th. On a rib- 
bon the twin cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
have been inscribed below pictures of 
Minnehaha Falls and the State Capitol. 
That the show is sponsored by the A. P. S. 
(American Philatelic Society) is also indi- 
cated. You have your choice of colors as 
these little commemorative posters have 
been printed in red, blue, green and violet, 
the work done by the Green Engraving 
Company of St. Paul.” 





BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


FREE 80-PAGE PRICE LIST 


Send for the free 80-page Scott Price List giving 
you a choice of more than 1,000 packets, sets, and 
dime sets. 


It also describes the full line of Scott Albums, 
hinges, tongs, magnifying glasses, stock books, 
perforation gauges and other accessories. 








Every collector should possess this price list, 
which is free for the asking. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 











DEAD COUNTRY PACKET 
Contains 18, all different countries 
which no longer issue stamps. 
Epirus, Ingermanland, Crete, Prus- 
sia, White Russia, Victoria, New 
South Wales, Western Australia, 
Queensland, former German Colo- 
nies and many others. This packet 
of stan ps from obsolete countries 
for only 10c to approval applicants. 


DE KALB STAMP CO., 
70 Walsh St., Garrett; Ind. 


ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 


Algeria (Arcb ars); Congo (head-hunter); Gabon 
(savage warrior); Soudan (desert bandit); Upper Volta 
(native chieftain); and scarce stamp from Hawaii (show- 
ng famous 8 voleanoes) — All of these mysterious and re- 
are contained in my Famous Phantom 
ne varieties (to approval applicants only) 
‘or — cents. Nothing like it, order at once! 
W. A. ROWELL, 58A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 














packet of 108 









and 10 diff. fine Airmail stamps. 
Also beautiful Portuguese Red 
Cross set and 8 Latvian Occu- 
pation stamps. All for 5c to 

applicants for “CLIPPER” ap- 




















provals. Illustrated price list 
free. Curhan Stamp Com- 
pany, Gloucester, Mass. 
RARE CONGO 
AIRMAIL! 


(Also & 4: airmail stamps) 
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FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


paing a different stamps of Serene cemtcle depicting w. 








Barbe ie chariot and ying hi Spoleto, (Seta with, oltce 
ran orses ie BC 
Kevot ( ide)? J —# lavia vont mee break: chain): 
Ne 14 - ‘y= jalay (ferocious tiger); inidad 
(Goddess of Victory); and others. To ap- 
val jicants = 10e this great pachot will be sen 


Ee a, STAMP’ CO. Colorado Sines, Colo. 
is Jou get act right now, we will also inde le —F a tri 
gauge, and a small package 





“But they’re not postage stamps,” Harry | — STANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 
concluded. . é At jeat a offer a fully illustrated and descriptive price list of U. S. 
“No,” smiled Mr. Birwood, “but they | 382 Bid; Ajttampe this handsomely bound volume bas no leas than 


interest many collectors. You remember the 
beautiful designs done by the American 
Bank Note Company for the Exhibition in 
New York we visited in 1926? At the Twin 
City show every effort was made to en- 
courage young collectors. Juvenile collec- 
tions were shown without any charge. Older 
philatelists realize the future of the hobby 
depends on young beginners. There are 
many instances of collections passing on 
from father to son. In the future these may 
become family heirlooms, always increasing 
in value.” 

Phil asked: “Has any one heard of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact stamp?” 

“You mean one has been printed?” Bob 
inquired. 

“No; it’s just suggested, but even Presi- 
dent Hoover is reported to be interested— 
either a single stamp or a short set, now that 
the pact has been signed by fifteen nations.” 

“There is a wooden building in Lodge, 
Virginia, that was built in 1874 by Benjamin 
Chambers that should prove attractive to 
stamp enthusiasts. In it are made all the 
steel dies and stamping devices used for 
postmarking mail and cancelling stamps of 
the United States. Even foreign nations send 
to this little plant for their dies. The 
original Chambers secured his patents in 
September 23, 1851, and the business has 
ever since been carried on in this out-of-the- 
way spot in Northumberland County, | verters 
which is in the northern neck of the State. 
Besides a few outside workers only fifteen 
die experts are required to operate the plant 
to-day which is estimated to be worth not 
more than twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The dies are not the only invention of Benja- 
min Chambers. He designed the first breech- 
loading cannon, a wooden model of which 
was found about the place and is now a 
highly prized possession of the Virginia 
Historical Society. Competition has never 
bothered the Chambers Die Works.” 

Bob turned to Mr. Birwood to ask if he 
had the complete Capitol commemorative 
set from Cuba, recently issued. ‘The 
twenty cents is held at a higher price and is 
going up,” he continued. “I have the 
other four values, the one, two, five and 


“I do not believe in that sort of shortage. 


arrow blocks, and telegraph stamps are illostra an 
. An indi: 
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Stanley Gibbons, Inc., 38B Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


F IRST DAY COVER-WHILE THEY LAST 


First Day Cover with 'new JEdison Commemo- 
Fn co oe celled at Menlo a a 5th. ONLY 
TO NEW APPLICANTS FOR MY FINE FOREIGN 
LS. Special—10 cents. 
JULIA F. OWEN, 112 Hillside Ave., Newark, N. J. 


1 1 3 etc., are the prices of stamps 

4- 2- 4- Cc on our approval sheets. If you 

ae less than 15,000 varieties 

in your collection you can buy at the lowest prices here. 

Premium 2c consisting of by varieties foreign and one 
stock slip with Uni States $2.00 revenue. 

KEIGWIN STAMP CO. (B.L.) Fernandina, Florida 


FREE SOUVENIR 


A valuable philatelic article that every collector should have. Has 
a of 4 distinct useful ftontures. Will prove of enormous 
Also a dandy et of 5 aampe including Nicaragua 
South Africa. etc. All this absolutely free to those sendi 
to help pay postage and mailing costs and applying for our 
Notch approvals. 
RUBIN Hi 











- 405 Pennsylvania Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from {Including 
100 Different Foreign Countries Africa, Asia, 


Australia. 
Europe, West i etc., for ONLY 20 CENTS 
FREE with each our pamphlet which telle “How to Make 
a Stamp Collection Properly rice list of 
albums, ‘supplies, and hundreds of bergains in sete, pe packets, etc. 


Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


WATERMARK DETECTOR FREE! 
A real Watermark Detector absolutely free to new ap- 
proval ae, S sending 4c postage. 
stamps, ,000 unused stamps, 50c (good quality, 
free of ae" 

4 STAMP Pawan 
49 Van Hong Stree W. Springield, Mass. 


STAMPS eres "3/000 Bargains and 


Cosesee. 2c. Stamp Fk, over 500 illustrations, 
dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

iéc., asc, $1.35 A. BULLARD & co co., 
446 Teoment a . AS, 
ass. 














of stamps 
Boe, Sip. Guide 162, Direct fn: 


CO te ae ey AIRMAILS! 
Value for 5c:— Scar Moroceo and 10. other Air. 





Highland Stamp Co., 62 Woodeliffe Rd., Newton Highlands, |Mass. 


$§OCO for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to et over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
Dlicants for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25c. 
150 Diff. maqges.... 10s S50 Deiped Ghomes... 280 
500 -35¢ «1 .. -86€ 
1000 “ Mee tee 
Cc. M. EVANS — P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 

ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, ston ete. sell of Tunis, U 


Transvaal, Indo-China, f these “hard- 
to-get”’ counteees and contained in 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


OUTFIT FREE 


UPLICATE STAMPS A 





PKT. STAMP MOUNT: 
Good stamps, invaluable accessories. 50 genuine 
unused stam: The — stamps, Queen Vic- 
toria issue, are scarce uropean stamps and British 
= All absolutely free. 4c. (stamps only) 
‘or postage must be.sent and request our famous 
approv 
Lisburn & Townsend 103 A, London Road, Liverpool, England 


$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, | Greece (dying 
soldier), Kouang-Tcheou, I New 
St. Se a ee etc 

inclu de-—absolutely free—~a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa Rican stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals. 


LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


BOYS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
pa ge ry 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
oe 1 ry -y- ; 1 triang 


t. 50c; 1 Fr gauge; 
$s sett pithy stock book in which to keep your duplicates! 
ble $8 outfit So for only 8 cents to applicants 
ia my famous Quick vice Approvals. 
D. M. WARD 











605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 
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Stamps FREE FREE! 3. Postage’ ae 
0 Big price lis liste and gait the, pout shee fee. 

y, holds 4000 500 Hinges i 
JOHNSON STAMP CO., ye se Siena z. 


20 different fine U. S. 
U. Ss. FREE Stamps Free (picked 
copies) if you send Postage and cgauest approval selec- 
tions that are different. $1.00 U.8. Postage stamp in- 
cluded if you write at once. 
L.W. HUDSON, 1439B East 7th Street, Plainfield, N. J. 


Alldifferent. Postage 2c. 
1 00 Large album r5c. List of 


1,500 stamps at 1c each. 
Stamps Free 50 per cent approvals 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 


sent with each order. 
100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
NY PO a 
AS 1000 imized 40 95 diff. U. 8. 25e. i000 
15¢. 














TOLEDO, O 
Fine album for 3500 stamps 75¢. 
List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, satos and scenery to approval applicants, all 
for a 

S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DANDY PACKET 


of 25 diff. French Colonies, free to those who seriously 
want to see real le and 2c approvals. Ask for them! 
Send 4c postage. 

Cc. F. RENGSTORFF, 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
to those asking for ~~ aptenetine 
approvals and lists. Postage 
Approval ks on United States, British Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 


TRIANGLE-AIRMAIL '“Ano38 


BIG BARGAIN LIS PS, ETC.TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS ENCROSING 3c POSTAGE ere 








Havana, Illinois 












HAWKEYVE STAMP CO. 
SEOAR RAPIDS i8 1A. 





REE Pe of 25 stamps all different to ap- 
J applicants asking for my medium 
grade or ers approvals. No stamps sent 
on approval to those who can not furnish re- 


liable references. 
JOHN F. MILLER 156 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 


ST AMP TONGS—FREE! Fine Fine ag nn of 49 different 
49 dif. countries 

—animals, maps, scenes Pp delve ‘British and 
French Colonies, I old Corea (issued 45 years ago!), 
Inhambane, Lorenzo Aarques, ‘Tanna Touva, and many 
others. Price only 10c to a pproval applicants! Nice pair 
of stam) nee = if you on er today! PAUL REVERE 
STAM , Astor Sta., BOSTON, MASS. 


$1.00 U. S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
FREE, if you. write for our 56-page 
price-list of U. S. and Foreign 


a S, 2 000 illustrations. Also 
Fine, but cheap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


82 Far-off Countries— Only 10c 
Quelimane, Inhambane, Travancore, Kouang Tcheou, 
Syria, Liban, and 76 other countries—82 stamps from 
82 countries only 10 cents. Big list and approvals with 
each order. 

C. D. Reimers Company, 281 Flatiron Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas 


1000 hinges 
Album cs vhold - scape, 


with cash order. Ly ay Toledo, Ohio 


Another ep of Stamps wile hey last 


5e per 1,000 or $1 fee sees ae On pound), 
pr HS sent to all Shouts. Plent . 8. From le 
up. Hinges 10c per 1,000; 3,000 for Boe. 


B. Elmer, Dept. B, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
1929 




















printed when an order for five times that 
number would have been a matter of small 
extra expense? It is too obvious. The 
business of creating ‘rarities’ has only one 
object—the forcing of collectors to pay 
fancy prices. There are many spaces in our 
albums that must remain unfilled. Let us 
forget about the Cuban stamp rather than 
be victimized.” 

“T like to have complete sets,” Bob an- 
swered, ‘‘and I wish they’d print sufficient 
of an issue to go ’round as the United States 
does. Postmaster-General Brown’s talk over 
the radio in which he asked for suggestions 
for a new set of stamps started me thinking, 
and it occurred to me that the numerous pro- 
posals for commemoratives might be grouped 
inaset. To start with a bill is before Con- 
gress for a Nashville, Tennessee, stamp.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Harry, “your set 
would not be general enough in character. 
The ideal thing would be a brief historical 
outline beginning with Columbus, then the 
Pilgrims, French and Indian War, Revolu- 
tion, 1812, Mexican War, North and South, 
Spanish American, World War, and if more 
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subjects were needed the joys of peace 
illustrated by modern inventions. If the 
public would stand for a little larger stamp, 
the designs chosen by competition, we’d 
have a result to be proud of—something 
worthy of first place among stamp designs of 
the world.” 

“Harry is certainly good when he gets 
going,” Phil laughed. ‘He has the right 
idea, too.” 

“Finland has a three-value set Harry 
might like,’”’ Mr. Birwood remarked. ‘Very 
modern and larger than the average— 
the Abo commemoratives. Values, one, one 
and a half and two marks. And there’s the 
Transylvania issue of Roumania, six values, 
and like all recent productions of this coun- 
try, very artistic and beautifully executed. 
This year Roumania is celebrating the join- 
ing together of all her race that have been 
under other neighboring governments—a 
united country under a boy king. Let us 
wish him success and we shall expect to see 
his portrait from time to time as he grows to 
manhood.” 

“That Finland Abo set—didn’t we have 
that reported with seven values?—and there 
are only three. I like the King Wenceslaus 
Czechoslovakian stamps issued in com- 
memoration of this patron saint of Bohemia 
who lived a thousand years ago. His life 
was a short one—from go8 to 935—and was 
brought to a brutal end when he came to the 
throne by his brother, Boleslas, who as- 
sassinated him because he attempted to make 
his people Christians. The three drawings 
shown on these five stamps are works of art. 
The Mexican Carranza Airmail issue is of 
pleasing design. A hundred thousand sets 
are reported to have been issued and then the 
plates were destroyed—six values to the set. 
Another airmail issue comes from Ecuador, 
eight values beginning with the two centavos 
and running up to the ten sucre. A single 
issue from Australia, three pence, green— 
all these show airplanes in flight in their 
designs. An exception to the rule is the 
Guatemala set of four. These are sur- 
charges on the fifteen pesos, black, postal 
issue. The overprint reads ‘SERVICIO— 
POSTAL AEREO—ANO DE 1028,’ and the 
values, three, five, fifteen and twenty 
centavos de quetzal. Nicaragua has joined 
an air service and has surcharged the current 
twenty-five centavos, orange, and twenty- 
five centavos black-brown, ‘Correo Aereo, 
1929 P. A. A.’” 

At this moment a maid appeared to an- 
nounce dinner and the party of four filed 
indoors to find Mr. Birwood had not exag- 
gerated the abilities of his cook. When 
seated at the table Mr. Birwood told of the 
finding of a postal diary dated 1698 in a 
vault of the Royal Palace in Stockholm. 
It described the system of mailing then 
used. That was long before the days of 
stamps. Packages and letters brought to the 
post-office were paid for in cash. Mail to 
other parts of Sweden and the world were 
sent from Stockholm twice a week. 
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GEORGIA TECH’S LATERAL 
By Sol Metzger 











is the purchase price for these books with the 
Scoring Plays and 1929 Rules, but we send them 
to you FREE! All we ask is that you send us 
the mames and addresses of six other football 
“fans"— boys on your team or opposing players. 
Don't hesitate. This is the time all the big teams are 
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Boys — Get These Scoring Plays Free! 


. HE DRAPER - MAYNARD COM- 
— a PANY, makers of the famous “Lucky 

Dog Kind” of Athletic Equipment, 
wants you and your team to play better 
football. So we have arranged to publish the 
best Scoring Plays of the country’s leading 
coaches for your benefit. Plays that make 
touchdowns for Notre Dame, Georgia Tech, 
California, Penn, Dartmouth and the other 
big college teams. Analyzed and diagrammed 
for you by Sol Metzger, football expert, 
former coach and one of the leading author- 
ities in the field of sport. 


Free with New 1929 Rule Book 


. These tested SCORING PLAYS are the big feature of 
the new D&M 1929 RULE BOOK. 10 cents each 


ALL-AMERICA 
FOOTBALL $4.00 


Lacings stay flat. 
Re in y 


Inflates with valve. 
gulation size and 


weight. 
At all D&M stores. 





tting started on plays that will win games later on. 

d names TODAY and we'll forward the sonata 
Plays and Rule Book at once, absolutely FREE. 

Use coupon. 





“THE LUCKY 
OG KIND”’ 





DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N. H. Department B 
Please send me — the new D&M 1929 Football Rules with Scoring Plays 
by Sol Metzger. I enclose names and addresses of six boys who like to play foot- 
ball. Send also the following, which I have checked : 
Selection Blank for Grantland Rice All-America 
Football Team 
CO Free Booklets (How to Play the Back field, How to Play the Line) 













Who Will Make 
Grantland Rice’s 
All America 
Football Team 
for 1929 


12 Big Prizes for Correct 
Selection 


For the *‘All America” selection 
which is closest to that made by 
Grantland R ice for 1929s published 
in Collier’s—we offer— 

1st Prize $100 

2d Prize $ 50 

3d to 12th Prize 

Dé?M All-America 
ball 

Be sure to enter this lar All- 


America Contest. Official Selection 
Blanksare now ready at all DM 
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HEALTHY FLAT FOOT 


CRAMPED 


Look at your own barefoot track 
and see what kind of feet you have 


ET the bottom of your foot. Then step on a dry board and look 
at the track. See how it curves in at the arch. It should be narrow 
across the middle like the first track above. The toes should be straight 
. .. uncramped. That’s the mark of a healthy foot ... the kind every 


boy should have. Try it some time. 


A healthy foot can be kept healthy mighty easily. The most important 
thing is the shoe you wear. There are right shoes and wrong shoes. If you 
want to be sure— wear Commonwealth Official Boy Scout Shoes—the 
kind that were designed by Boy Scout officials and shoe experts. 


They’re wonderful shoes for school or camp, parties or hikes. Easy on 
the feet. Roomy ersugh but not loose. Soft leather that dries out soft. 
You never wore a shoe that was more all-around comfortable. And how 
they do wear! You can’t scuff them to pieces. Can’t spoil their fine looks. 
The soles are extra strong. They’re real shoes—the kind every Scout 
wants. Ask your Scout Master. He can tell you why you ought to wear 
them—and how to get them. Or write to us and ask. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
SHOE & LEATHER CO. 
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Every boy wants happy feet 
when he grows up—he can 
have chem if he wears the 
right kind of footwear now— 
the kind the Indian wore— 
the kind that allows your 
feet to grow Nature's way. 


BASS TRUE 
MOCCASINS 
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Camper’ s Tent Light or 
Signal Lantern 
using two regular flashlight batteries, 
Gives clear, red and green light. If your $ — 
dealer cannot supply you, write to 
ALLBRIGHT ELECTRIC CORP. 
48 West 2ist Street NewYork City 
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Why tolerate Pimples 
Blackheads and Dandruff? 


Cuticura Soap 


and Cuticura Ointment 
will kly and 
allusions geanicaanaee 


Archery Tackle and Material for Archery Sets 
Lemonwood poss $5.00 (state length and weight desired). 
Well fi ly decorated arrows .50 each. 
Lemonwood ove (5’ 6”) and material for six arrows 
$2.00. Price list on request. 

William S. Morgan, 721 Beech’St., Little Rock, Ark. 


MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send five cents in stamps for new fall catalog showing 
complete new line of models, new and different sizes, ma- 
teri. rials, ete. Latest ideas on design and construction. Be 




















first in your town to have this new catalog. 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO., - Champaign, Il, 





BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA 


2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


I want to become a Boy 
Scout. Please tell me how I 
could join. 
EPFL AIO ET OTE 
NE o.cv tadeks seh Seeaeasey 
Address 


Pa 
BL-9-29 


tab O08 Getinn ented > © 





AIRPLANE 

} 12am scale model of 

h's a of St. 

on ientifically de- 

Hee tro and very realistic. 
ay eTeand 


iy own 


40 ft. a eee. 
ily Baile without boo! op 
al 

8. and Canada, tb al paste 

(no stamps). Satisfaction or money back. Send now. 


traction set 
MANN & BENTON, Box A, Chillicothe, Ohio 








\ROBIN HOOD 


Or any member of your family 
would appreciate these 


BOWS — ARROWS 


Splendidly finished; everything needed, with 
instructions, for thee who wish to make their Own. 


Send 4c for new catalog ** 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912), nied Village, L. I. 














MAKE SELLING A PLEASURE 
22 cards all wi 
etart you on ‘on the road to 


inured a3 era 
The ALaMac COMPANY 9 New York 





BEAUTIEN ALAMAC CARDS 
desirable 

money intetigent wel “aan trai 

Dept. BB, 6 Varick Street 


_ Illustrated Cotas of Sur- 
Goods lists 


jus Army m. things ‘ 
need for camping. hiking ete , 
—, Soa. Herernaats. ete. 
y for "CODY. Tistablishod tne 


‘BOY SCO = 
~~! 





FREE—Miniature Magazine 


24 pages of gravure, beautiful color pic- 


ture cover. Contains valuable coupon. 
Send your name and address to: 


‘MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 
1303 Paramount Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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Ex-President Coolidge Accepts Silver 
Buffalo 


WattTeR W. Heap, President, July 13, 1929. 
Boy Scouts of America, 


2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


My dear Mr. Head: 

This is to put on record my acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the Silver Buffalo 
conferred upon me by the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

I shall cherish this emblem of their kind- 
ness to me, personally, and the respect in 
which they hold the office which was given 
me to administer. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Catvin CooLipGcE. 


Rules for Sea Scouts 
N° SEA SCOUT or Scout is permitted to 
enter a Sea Scout Boat afloat unless he 
has shown satisfactory evidence that he is a 
swimmer. 

No rowing boat containing Sea Scouts is 
permitted to go further from the shore than 
the distance that the poorest swimmer in 
the crew can swim. 

No whaleboat or cutter is permitted to 
leave the harbor unless there are at least 
four Sea Scouts aboard. 

No apprentice Sea Scout is allowed in a 
sailing boat. 

No sailing vessel on which ordinary Sea 
Scouts are embarked is permitted to go out 
of sight of land. 

All Sea Scout sailing vessels must have a 
competent seaman aboard when under way. 
Able and Quartermaster Sea Scouts should 
be given permission to make cruises out of 
sight of land only when skipper considers 
that they are qualified to do so. 

All Sea Scout sailing vessels must carry as 
a minimum equipment one life preserver for 
each crew member. 

In addition to the Skipper every Sea 
Scout vessel on a cruise should have a leader 
for each eight boys. In no case should 
there be less than two leaders in addition to 
the Skipper. 

All Sea Scout vessels, during the cruising 
season, should at the proper time, set an 
anchor watch consisting of one leader and 
one Scout. 

No rubber boots should be worn by Sea 
Scouts aboard ship. 


Service In Disaster 


NOTHER group of Scouts have demon- 
strated their motto, “‘Be Prepared,” in 
a disaster which overtook their local com- 
munity. Slocum, Texas, was struck by a 
tornado which destroyed every building over 
a six-mile area, resulting in the loss of seven 
lives and injuries to more than a hundred 
others. Troop No. 3 of that city under the 
direction of their Scoutmaster, Ralph Irvine, 
mobilized immediately for service and stayed 
on duty for the week following. They 
rendered first-aid, helped to feed the home- 
less, to collect clothing and to salvage from 
ruined houses everything of value. In the 
three days following the tornado, the Scouts 
fed 350 people. In commenting on the work 
of the Scouts, Scout Executive Knittle 
writes:— 
“T know that the work of the boys has 
been really appreciated, and that more than 
anything else it has helped to sell to many 
people just what Scouts can and will do in 
an emergency of this kind. There were a 
great many other tasks, like burying dead 
stock, rounding up and penning up chickens, 
and the like, that the boys undertook, and I 
am rather glad to have had the opportunity 
to have been at the head of such a group of 
boys and leaders i in the emergency we have 
just gone through.” 


An Interesting Troop 
WE HAVE received a very interesting re- 
port of the Scout Troop at the School 
for the Deaf at Malone, N. Y. This Troop 
was organized in October, 1928, with Mr. 
Darrel W. Rider as Scoutmaster. They 
have their own Troop meeting room in one 
of the school buildings, entirely decorated 
by the efforts of its members, including an 
exhibit of the handicraft of individuals and 





patrols. The Troop also has a fine record of 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


advancement in the last eight months 
twelve Scouts qualifying for First Class 
Rank and winning one hundred and sixty- 
three Merit Badges. They have six Star 
Scouts and one Life Scout. They attended 
the North Country Rally in Canton, N. Y. 
early this year and gave a fine account of 
themselves. National Scout Commissioner 
Daniel Carter Beard who was at the Rally 
was very much impressed with the showing 
made by this Troop. 


Mohawk Indian Village 

THE encampment at the Eastern States 

Exposition that will be held this year 
from September 15 to 21, will mark the 
tenth successive occasion on which the 
Scouts of the éastern States have been 
represented at this great gathering in 
Springfield, Mass. Each year the appeal of 
this encampment grows and thousands of 
Scouts and others interested visit it during 
the affair. This encampment has grown 
year after year. The original village was 
modeled after an Indian village of three 
hundred years ago, but a great deal has been 
added since. There are now Merit Badge 
Booths and a Nature Museum and each day 
demonstrations of various phases of Scouting 
attract hundreds to the Scout enclosure. 
It is expected this year that a Sea Scout ship, 
mounted troop from Stamford and a Fife 
and Drum band and many other attractive 
features will be a part of the Mohawk Indian 
Village. 


A Cross Country Ride 


IDING one hundred and twenty miles 
across country, by map and compass on 
pack horses, was the feat of the Beaver Dam 
Boy Scout Troop, on a trip taken recently to 
Camp Kiesel, the Boy Scout Camp of the 
Ogden Gateway Council, Utah. Scoutmaster 
Myron T. Hansen arranged the trip, and was 


assisted by his two brothers. The return - 


trip was made by way of the high ridge be- 
tween the Ogden and Logan water-sheds and 
Beaver River on the east. They were on 
the road six days. 


A Bird-House-Building Contest 
THE Izaak Walton League of Racine, 

Wisconsin, sponsored a bird-house-build- 
ing contest during March and April, which 
won the interest of hundreds of Scouts in 
the Racine (Wisconsin) County Council. 
The contest was in charge of an Izaak Walton 
League Committee, consisting of Leslie M. 
Fowler, Chairman; James H. Brannum, 
Russell Dixon, and Scout Executive Arthur 
M. Gruhl. 

The houses were entered in four different 
groups. Group one consisted of houses built 
for Wrens and Chickadees; Group two, houses 
for the White-breasted Nut Hatch, Downy 
Woodpecker, Bluebird, and Tree Swallow; 
Group three consisted of houses built for the 
Crested Fly Catcher, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Hairy Woodpecker, and Flicker; 
Group four consisted of houses built to ac- 
commodate Purple Martins. 

The houses were on display for a week in 
a large display window in the center of town. 
The houses showed a great deal of resource- 
fulness and originality on the part of their 

ers. Some of the houses represented 
log cabins and were made out of twigs. 
Others were made out of bark, roofing paper, 
shingles, cocoanuts, flower pots, tin cans, 
and hollow logs. 


Brief Items of Scout News 

When Clarence Chamberlin, famous trans- 
atlantic aviator, visited Milwaukee some 
little time ago, he offered to take up twenty 
Scouts who had earned their Merit Badges 
in aviation. The offer was accepted with 
alacrity. Mr. Chamberlin is keenly in- 
terested in Scouting. When he wanted three 
boys recently for his offices in New York, he 
asked the Scout Organization to provide 
these, giving preference to boys who had 
earned the Aviation Merit: Badge. 


* * * 


Because of a Good Turn by the Scouts of 
Charlotte, N. C., to the Travel Guild Bureau 
last year, that ‘organization has invited a 
Scout representing the Robert E. Lee 
Council to take their next transcontinental 
tour with them. 


September 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Muckers with Plenty 
il (Concluded from page 12) 
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I admitted it wasn’t. I think I shuddered 
a little too. But the foreman did not notice 
me. He was watching some of the muckers 
working close up under the shield digging 
away the muck while just over their head 
was the crumbling clay that formed the bot- 
tom of the river. 

“Just where those fellows are working I 
saw a very strange accident happen once. 
[t wasn’t in this tube. It was in another 
one we were building. 

“The shove was over and they were clear- 
ing away the muck with shovels when sud- 
denly, without warning, a great chunk of 
stone and clay fell down out of the roof. No 
one was crushed under it, fortunately, but 
when we looked up at the roof we were sur- 
prised to see how much earth had come out. 
There was a hole in there that reached up so 
far that we began to wonder why we didn’t 
see the river water. I yelled to the men to 
stand clear and they jumped out of the. way 
in a hurry. 

“But I didn’t like that hole in the roof, 
not a little bit. It made me nervous. I 
called for some men to bring planks, bagging 
and shoring, intending to stop up that hole 
and shore it up until the steel plates could be 
bolted into place. 

“The men with the planks and bagging 
came running, I tell you, for they were just 
as scared as I was, maybe a little bit more. 

“The first mucker to arrive with an armful 


bottom of the river came back to work later; 
weeks later, however, because for a long 
time he was laid up in a hospital, with a 
broken leg. But he came back to the job 
after he got well and except for limping a little 
he didn’t look any the worse for his adventure 
and his remarkable escape from death. I had 
a long talk with him about how it felt to be 
shot up through the bottom of the river. 
‘**When I climbed up onto the upper plat- 
form, with the bags,’’’ he told me, “*‘TI didn’t 
stop to think what might happen to me. All 
I wanted to do was to plug up that possible 
leak. But the moment I got under that hole 
I knew something was wrong. It was just 
as if a hundred strong hands reached down 
and grabbed hold of me, while a couple 
hundred more got behind me and began 
shoving. That air pressure was strong, 
twenty-four pounds to the square inch and I 
guess I covered a lot of surface. Anyhow, 
the air gave me one terrible boost upward, 
just.as the hole blew. I didn’t know what 
happened to me. The next minute I was 
moving through black mud and slime so fast 
I couldn’t think. It got into my face, eyes, 
nose and mouth. I recall having a horrible 
feeling of despair. I thought I was through, 
and that I would be buried alive; stuck in that 
soft mud. I did a little clawing around and 
fighting and I hit something on the way up. 
Must have been a stone. Perhaps it was an 
old wreck in the bottom of the river. Any- 








H E R E C O M ES 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


THE CHIEF! : 


‘ of bags I sent up on the upper platform to 


how, it made my leg hurt like everything, 
but I didn’t know it was broken until I tried 


stuff the hole, while the rest were bringing up 
to swim. 


the planks. 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


‘ rats then. 


“T saw him climb to the upper platform 
all right and I saw him try to shove his arm- 
ful of bags up into the hole. Then something 
startling happened: there was a loud hissing, 
sucking sounde Then swiz-z-z-sum-m-m-m, 
and the man disappeared, bags and all. It 
sounded just like the popping of a great big 
cork and that’s just what it was. That man 
was the cork and the hole in the bottom of the 
river was the neck of the bottle. The air 
pressure inside the tube was so strong it blew 
a hole clear through the bottom of the river; 


_ through fourteen feet of mud and slime and 


the man shot up through the hole like a pea 
out of a pea-shooter. When he struck the 
water he kept on shooting upward and next 
thing he knew he came clear out of the river, 
and dropped back into the water like a leap- 
ing salmon. 

“But we fellows down there in the, tube 
didn’t know anything about that for some 
time. All we knew was that a hole had been 
blown in the bottom of the river and that our 
compressed air was leaving us through that 
hole so fast that the pumps could not keep 
up with it. The air pressure in the tube was 
dropping at a terrible rate, and it was only a 
matter of seconds before there would not be 
enough pressure left to keep out the river. 
We would all be drowned like a bunch of dock 
As for the poor mucker, we 
thought he was stuck in the mud up there 
somewhere between us and the — water. 
We knew we couldn’t help him and we did 
nottry. We realized that any man who went 
near that blow-hole, through the river bottom, 
would probably be blown out of the tube just 
as the first man was, so we kept away. 

““My first duty was to clear the shield. 

“Out of the head—out of here! Clear the 
way!’ I yelled as I yanked men right and 
left and literally threw them through the 
gate-ways and back into the tube. Then, 
when the last man was out I stumbled out of 
the shield myself. And only just in time, 
for the river water was beginning to boil 
down through that hole mighty fast. 

“The shield is equipped with ‘guillotine’ 
gates as you can see behind you. Those are 
operated by compressed air and motors. 
They can be dropped in a jiffy and they were 
that time. Just as soon as I shouted ‘all 
clear,’ the man at the pumps shoved the lever 
that dropped the gates and the river was shut 
out long enough to bring the air pressure in 
the tube back to the safety level again. 

“The man who went up through the 


«That trip up through the mud and slime 
seemed awful long—ages. Then I hit the 
water. I remember feeling a little tickled 
about that time. At least I wouldn’t be 
buried in that stinking mud down there. 
But the river was deep and there was a lot of 
water to go through before I reached the sur- 
face. I tried to swim upward. But I didn’t 
need too. The water was boiling to beat the 
band with all the air that was shooting up 
with me. It just churned and hissed around 
me, and [ kept on shooting upward so fast 
that it didn’t take me but a second or two to 
come from the bottom of the river, clear to 
the top. And I didn’t stop there. I shot 
right on out of the water, with my arms and 
legs sprawling and trying to grab hold of 
something. 

“<But there wasn’t anything there to grab, 
and I fell back into the water again right 
where it was boiling up like a fountain. 
That compressed air shooting up out of the 
river made it easy for me to swim, even if I 
did have a broken leg. And I didn’t have to 
stay afloat long before a tug came down and 
hauled me out. 

““*They wouldn’t believe me when I told 
them where I came from and how I got up 
there on top of the river. They thought I 
was crazy. The captain of the tug said I 
was an escaped lunatic and had tried to com- 
mit suicide by jumping off the Brooklyn 
Bridge. He was for taking me ashore and 
turning me over to the police which he did. 
And I was glad, because the policeman be- 
lieved what I told him and called an ambu- 
lance and in a jiffy they had me in the hospi-. 
fal and were patching me up.’ 

“‘Miraculous escape,” I ventured to the 
foreman. 

“Miraculous? I should say so. There 
were a thousand chances why that man 
shouldn’t have come through alive, and yet 
he did. He had the true luck of a mucker; 
a mucker with plenty of sand, and that’s the 
only kind of muckers who dare take a chance 
working down here in the tunnels under 
compressed air. It’s the hardest kind of 
work. The men are constantly risking their 
lives. They are always working under great 
discomfort. The air pressure is bound to 
have its effect on the hardiest of them. 
They can only stay on the job a few hours at 
a time and eventually even the strongest of 
them finds that he has to lay off and readjust 
his phy: sical self before he goes back to work 
again.’ 
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This Steve Braymer was a long, lanky 
youth with a wide, toothy grin and bristling 
black eyebrows. 
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“Well, look who’s here,” he said as they 
lined up for the fifty- -yard race. “If it 
ain’t old hunky-dory Potts. And just as 
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— and serious as he was in high school 
ays.” 
yen held himself rigidly erect and ignored 


9 hens ready?” snapped the timer. 
The pistol cracked. 

The four racers entered the water as one. 
The Blair tank was seventy-five feet 


ong. 
The fifty-yard dash was up and back. 
Ivan reached the far end first, with Steve 
Braymer only a foot behind him. 

Braymer made the cleaner, quicker turn, 
shot away from the wall with a flying start 
and finished first by three feet. The time 
was announced as twenty-five seconds. 

“Gosh, that Braymer’s a whiz,” ejaculated 
Coach Young. “Why that’s better time 
than was turned in by the Varsity. We'll 
have to go some to beat that bird next year.” 


1 


T WAS the same in the hundred. Ivan, 

in spite of his short arms and legs, could 
negotiate the straightaways in faster time, 
but Steve Braymer used the turns to his 
advantage and won handily. 

In the four-forty there were seventeen 
turns and Ivan lost distance on each of them. 
His tremendous endurance stood him in 
good stead and during the last four or five 
lengths he was slowly but surely cutting 
down Braymer’s lead. But he was at least 
twenty-five feet in the rear at the finish. 

“Five minutes and twenty seconds,” 
breathed Coach Young awestruck. “And 
only a Frosh. Can you beat it? There’s 
just one guy in Blair College who can ever 
hope to do it and that’s the young Rus- 
sian.” 

Bruce Akers was astonished by the look 
of baffled ferocity on his room-mate’s face 
when he returned from the library late that 
evening. Ivan sat slumped in his chair and 
his eyes were fixed unseeingly on the black 
windowpane. His jaw was set and his large 
hands gripped the arms of the chair until the 
knuckles gleamed white in the lamplight. 
On his face was the cold, slow anger of the 
civilized Slav. Even his hair, usually smooth 
and innocuous, was rumpled and shaggy 
as. if it shared the deep inner feelings of its 
owner. 

“Well, for gosh’s sakes,” exclaimed Bruce. 
““Who gave you a dirty look?” 

“IT am aten—defeated,” said 
stonily. ‘I am humiliated and sore. 

“We all get beat now and then, old-timer,” 
soothed Bruce. ‘‘Why that’s no disgrace. 
We all meet a better man once in a while.” 

Ivan bounded to his feet and his eyes were 
wild. 

“He is not the better man,” he shouted. 
“T am the better man, physically, mentally, 
every way. My father was a better man than 
his father. My ancestors were strong men, 
my blood is clean.” 


Ivan 


” 


honor demands it. But to do it I will have to 
work all the time.”’ 

“Well, if you’re bound to practise, you put 
in all your time on the turns. Take it easy. 
Swim up to the wall, flip around and see how 
fast you can get away. You've got the idea, 
but you don’t do it smooth enough and you 
don’t put enough snap into it. Keep right 
at it.. Don’t do anything else when you’re 
in the water.” 

Ivan did exactly that. With stoic thor- 
oughness he set himself to the task of achiev- 
ing perfection in the art of turning in the 
water. He practised assiduously, religiously. 
During the remainder of the school year he 
spent hours in the tank doing nothing else. 
During his summer out of school his only 
recreation from his office grind was an hour 
each evening at Crystal Pool. He begrudged 
the money it cost, but his one aim in life 
was to beat Steve Braymer. 

“Well, how’s the serious old war horse this 
season,” breezed Bruce Akers when they met 
again. “Still nursing the old grudge and 
aching to get another crack at that high-school 
enemy of yours?” 

“Tt is not a grudge I am nursing,” returned 
Ivan soberly. “It is but that I seek to 
demonstrate to Steve Braymer that he is 
mistaken, that I am of as good blood as he, 
that I am a man like all other men he respects 
and likes. I lost control of myself on that 
evening after the meet but in my quiet 
moments the statements I made then do not 
represent my feelings toward Steve Braymer. 
But even now I grow angry with him again.” 

“Well, you’ve sure got me stumped,” 
exclaimed Bruce. ‘You say he insulted and 
humiliated you, yet you’re not sore at him 
personally. I guess it’s just a matter of 
principle. After you’ve once convinced him 
you can beat him, you think everything will 
be O. K.” 

“It is that for which I am working,” re- 
turned Ivan. “TI will never cease to work 
until I have accomplished my purpose.” 

And he did work—harder than any athlete 
that ever wore the crimson and gray of Blair. 
During the fall and early winter months he 
spent every spare hour in the tank. He wore 
an air of confidence now, and his turns were 
more than human. Only a seal could have 
done them as well. 


IX THE Hamlin and Garford meets Ivan 

took first in the fifty, the hundred and the 
four hundred and forty yard races. Except 
in the fifty he was never pressed. 

“Tf any one would have told me a sawed- 
off, stumpy guy like that could make a speed 
swimmer, I’d be told him he was a liar,” 
commented Coach Young. “After this I'll 
look ’em all over—tall and short, lean and 
fat. You never can tell. Just see that boy 
plow. There’s more drive and power in 


those thick arms and legs of his than in an 
airplane engine. His muscles must be made 
of iron. They never seem to tire. The only 
wear and tear you can see is in that sober, 
studious face of his.” 

The State meet was scheduled for the last 
Saturday in March. Bruce Akers decided to 
accompany the swimmers to the State 
campus. : 

“T’m going to sit up close to the starter 
and see if I can’t catch the drift of the insults 
this Steve Braymer throws at you,” he de- 
clared. ‘Boy, I sure want to be on hand 
when you clean up on that smart guy. And 
you'll do it. For once in our history Blair’s 
going to win a swimming meet from State. 
I’ve laid down a nice little bet to that effect.” 

State’s tank was only sixty feet in length 
but it was wider than Blair’s and had world’s 
of room for spectators at its sides, and ends. 
Bruce Akers took a seat in the middle of the 
starting end. 

The first race scheduled was the fifty. 
As they lined up to the mark, Steve Braymer 
cracked Ivan sharply on the back. 

“Well, if it ain’t my old high-school side- 
kick, hunky-dory Potts,” he said, grinning 
broadly. ‘‘Here’s to good old Stadium 
High, eh! We'll show ’em where we’re from, 
won’t we?” 

Ivan glowered but said nothing. 

At the crack of the pistol the six swimmers 
hit the water simultaneously, but he and 
Braymer were out in the lead almost at once. 
They raced neck and neck to the far end but 
after the turn Ivan had a two foot lead. He 
increased this to five feet on the second turn 
and romped home to the finish seven feet in 
the lead. 
third in this event, and Blair had six points 
to State’s three. 

After a short interval of rest, Ivan and 
Braymer were called for the four-forty, the 
next event. State was short on long distance 
men and entered only Braymer in this race. 
In addition to Ivan, Blair had Freeman, 
only a fair swimmer. 

Braymer looked worried at the start but he 
set his lean jaw grimly, plunged in and set 
a terrific pace during the first six or eight laps. 

Ivan took the going easily, or at least his 
appearance in the water had an air of leisure. 
But for all Braymer’s tremendous efforts, 
Ivan raced evenly with him, his beautiful 
turns at the ends cutting out great chunks 
of his rival’s lead. 

By the fifteenth lap, Braymer was weaken- 
ing noticeably, while Ivan seemed as strong as 
ever. He was half a lap in the lead. On the 
eighteenth turn, Ivan began to sprint. As 
the gun cracked to indicate the last stretch, 
he threw on a terrific burst of speed, fairly 
churning the water as he passed Braymer 
going in the other direction. Braymer was 
just making the last turn when Ivan finished. 





“Gosh, who said a 





about ancestors and b 
said Bruce, puzzled. i 

“Oh, You do not know what}! 
he called me,” groaned Ivan _ |}) 
sinking to his chair. “I hate | 
him. Oh, if I could kill him.” 

“Say, that’s pretty strong. 
What did he call you? Weren’t 
there officials on hand to keep 





this roughneck from insulting |} POE Oe Ne lg Fo Remington Schuyler 
ou?” . | SHORT STORIES 

“They did nothing, nothing. |) The Fleve Ite Wi Paschal N. St : 
I prefer not to tell you what he P p> Sorte cal ie dmeet Ball" 
called me. It cuts me to the |) + Sg) | BE elas Joseph S. Fleming 7 


heart.” | 

He sprang to his feet and |} 
paced wildly about the room. 
He stopped suddenly. 

“But I will beat him, show 
him up next year. Iwilldoit || 
if it kills me, if it drains my | 
heart’s blood.” 

“T sure hope you do,” said 
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. Hanson, another Blair man, took a- 
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There was a long interval then before the 


hundred-yard dash, Ivan’s next and last 
event, and he went to the Blair dressing-room 
to rest, and to avoid seeing Braymer again. 

Blair with its first and third in the four- 
forty had increased its score to twelve as 
against State’s six. 

State took first and third and Blair took 
second in the fancy diving event and the score 
then stood fifteen to twelve in favor of Blair. 

In the back-stroke, Coach Young’s 
ae Blair took first and second and in 

two-hundred-yard breast stroke managed 
to place a second and third. The score now 
stood twenty-seven to eighteen in Blair’s 
favor. 

Blair needed at least a first in the hundred 
to win the meet, for the relay race with its 
eight points for the winner was conceded to 
be a State event, inasmuch as Blair had only 
Ivan and m as its representatives in 
the dash events, while State had at! least 
four short-distance speed artists. 

As they lined up for the hundred, Ivan 
and Hanson for Blair, and Braymer and three 
others for State, the huge crowd realized 
that the crisis of the meet was at hand. Only 
by a win in this event could Blair hope to 
offset the eight points State was sure to roll 
up in the relay, the next and final event. 

After two false starts, the racers got away 
perfectly. No one spared himself in this 
race. It was a sprint from start to finish and 
as thorough a test of endurance, grit and 
fight as has ever been devised in athletic 
competition. . 

The weaker ones were hopelessly out- 
classed before the second turn. Ivan was 
just swinging on his second turn when Bray- 
mer touched. Ivan was away like an arrow. 
Up the tank he surged and he swung into the 
last turn and away with accelerated speed, his 
face sending up a wave at each side and his 
powerful arms swinging out and back with the 
steady insistence of a trip-hammer. He won 
by at least twenty feet and Braymer was 
pushed hard by Hanson for second place. 

With the six extra points Blair had amassed 
thirty-three points as against State’s twenty- 
one. State could take its eight on the relay 
and still be four points behind on the final 
score. 

Coach Young was jubilant. 

“T’ve had a sneaking hunch we might 
come out on top this time and now I know 
that dreams come true. 
joy of my life. I’m proud of the honor of 
being your coach.” 

Behind all the back-slapping crowd was 
Steve Braymer. After Ivan was alone and 
on his way to the dressing-room, Braymer 
intercepted him and thrust out his hand. 

“‘Good work, Potts,” he said soberly. “1 
hate to lose but I'd rather lose to a 
Stadium high-school side-kick than to any- 

y else.”’ 

Dazed by the sincerity of 
Braymer’s words and _ tone, 
Ivan shook his hand and stum- 
bled, wet and exhausted, to 
his dressing-room. 

At the door to greet him was 
Bruce Akers. 

“Well, you put it over, Ivan, 
old kid,” he said loudly and 
throwing an arm over Ivan’s 
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“But did you hear it—that 
hunky-dory remark? What did 
he mean by that?” 

“Why that’s a josh—good- 
natured stuff, just as if I said 
fine and dandy.” 

“T have made a terrible mis- 
take,” said Ivan Potapenko 
slowly and his eyes were tragic. 
“TI looked it up in the slang 
dictionary and it said a hunky 
was an ignorant Slav or Aus- 
trian of poor origin. I must 
go out at once and explain to 
Steve—I am so sorry.” 
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CHILDREN 
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Reading Fun! 
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in Hollywood the same day 
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TOW YOU can belong to the same 
\ club that supplies “Our Gang” 
and Jackie Coogan with their 
You can have the same fine 
stories to read on the same day that they 
receive them. Thousands upon thousands 
of mothers and fathers are saving money 
this way. Your parents will be glad to 
know that they can—for one small an- 
nual subscription fee—give you one 
specially selected and specially bound 

book each month in the year. 
; Send for 


Mr. Carl Van Doren, 
Katherine Ulrich and an 
able Board of Editors will 
sclect three books each 
month. One for young 
children, one for girls be- 
tween 12 and 16 and another 
lor boys between 12 and 16. 
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Free! 
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All of these books will be exactly the kind 
you like the best. They will be fresh and 
new. They will be your own! 

When you join you get a beautiful pin—a 
club emblem that tells everyone you are a 
member of an international institution which 
is promoting better books for young people. 
The pin is blue enamel and silver for boys; 


green enamel and gold for girls. Thousands 
of children already have theirs. ‘Our Gang” 
wears theirs everywhere. If you send the 


coupon now perhaps you can still be the first 


to wear one in your school—or 
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Back flashed a thrilling memory as his watch ... @ quarter 


of a century old 
... began to tick! 


“A flying hurdle—then impact. Power, mo- 
mentum—that would not be denied until the 
last white line was crossed. A shrill, thrilling 
whistle. But it was a touchdown—and 
victory!” 

Breathless—as they crouched over the attic 
trunk — the boy listened to his father. Each 
play, each manoeuver of those “thundering 
herds” the older man re-lived. For the steady 
tick, tick, tick of the Ingersoll, found —after 
twenty-six years—in the attic trunk, had re- 
called the breathless tenseness of the closing 
seconds of the game this watch had timed. 

Two weeks later Mr. * wrote us: 
“I want you to know that while my boy is 
taking a new Ingersoll to college this fall, 
I've polished the old one to brilliance and 
am using it. Day by day as a desk clock it is 
serving me as dependably as it served me in 


college—those twenty-six years ago!” 
* Name on request 
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All-American its first year out.. 


the new Ingersoll MITE 


Here’s the new Ingersoll Mite—small, sturdy 
and dependable. Strap it to your wrist and expect 
service from it—for service is what it gives you. 
The Mite “stands up.” For school use or for sports 
use, there is no more faithful or dependable time- 


piece. We worked years to give you this kind of 


a small wrist watch—a watch that combined style 
with rugged sturdiness and serviceability. 

And it looks simply great on your wrist. 
Chromium finish case — will not tarnish or dis- 
color the wrist. Either plain or engraved design. 
Plain dial, $5.00; Radiolite, $5.50. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


INGERSOLL 


INGERSOLL WATCH Co., Inc. 


San Francisco . . 


New York Chicago 


Montreal 


Service Department — Waterbury, Conn. 
























